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Patent Insurance 


Plans Here And 
In Hartford, Conn 


Hartwell Cabell And M. B. Ignatius 
Behind American Patent 
Protection Corporation 


W. C. SCHEIDE’S NEW CO. 


Has Been Working On It Six Years; 
Called Patent Insurance 
Company 








A demand from some important local 
agents for patent insurance coverage has 
brought that subject into the limelight 
recently. 

In Hartford William C. Scheide, well- 
known in reinsurance circles, and presi- 
dent of Wm. C. Scheide & Co., Inc., in- 
tends to organize a company under the 
special legislative charter which he has 
obtained. It will bear the name the 
Patent Insurance Co. of Hartford. Dur- 
ing the past six years Mr. Scheide has 
been gathering a considerable amount of 
data which is pertinent to patent insur- 
ance. He said this week to The Eastern 
Underwriter : 


“In the course of gathering this data 
together with the formulation of plans 
and details I have come to the firm opin- 
ion that patent insurance is entirely 
feasible and offers a fair return or under- 
writing profit.” 

The Cabell-Ignatius Company 

The American Patent Protection Cor- 
poration of New York is the only com- 
pany today writing patent insurance. 
Hartwell Cabell and Milton B. Ignatius, 
two prominent insurance lawyers and 
members of the firm of Cabell, Ig- 
natius & Lown, organized this com- 
Pany some time ago and are in control 
of its operations. The company does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the New 

ork insurance laws because the guar- 
anteeing of patents is not considered in- 
surance. This business was not thought 
of when the laws defining insurance 
were drawn but it is believed that within 
a reasonable time companies protecting 
Patents will be classified under the in- 
surance statutes of the state. 

Two types of contracts are issued by 
the American Patent Protection Cor- 
Poration. One is the defensive form, pro- 
viding legal aid in suits brought against 
the assured for alleged violation of pat- 
ent rights, and the other, the offensive 
form, takes care of suits against those 
who are believed to be violating the 
Patents of the contract holder. The serv- 
ice of the corporation also includes a 
financial guarantee against loss. 

_ Since this corporation has been going 
it has been handling as much business 
as it cares to assume, for the field has 
a wide popularity. So many articles are 
Patented and sold under the assumption 
that the wholesale buyer is getting some- 
thing exclusive that stores of all types 

andling general merchandise insist 


upon patent protection being taken out 
to guarantee them against competitors 


suddenly appearing with the same ar- 
ticles for sale. 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


IRE INSURANCE POLICIES have not yet been added to the long lists of “gift 
suggestions.” Therefore, the interest of the Companies and their agents in the 
Yuletide is altogether one of Peace on Earth—Goodwill toward Men. 

But all over the land there are homes in which Christmas merriment would be 
absent this year were it not for the fire-prevention work of the Companies and their 
representatives. te ‘ : y 

This Company thus expresses its appreciation of its agents loyalty and co- 
operation during 1927, and wishes them a Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 


nd th 
INDEMNITY INS. co. OF NORTH AMERICA 
| write practically every form of insurance except life 
Dn nn ——— 

















Make them safe ; 




















The Liberating Highroad 


Byroads may be peaceful pathways, but they do not lead to ambitious 








inations. Fear keeps many from joining the great procession that 
Sener see the tn to success. They mistakenly fear they lack 
‘ability, and they shelter themselves ,in a salaried position whose future is 
not satisfyingly bright. Life insurance salesmanship is a liberator of such 
men. Cast out fear, have faith that you are as capable as other men, learn 
how fine an opportunity life insurance provides, and then leave the by- 
way for this highway on which thousands and thousands are happily and 
safely traveling. 


Confer with the nearest Penn Mutual General Agent, or write direct 
to our Home Office, if you are ambitious, industrious, and desire success. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 








Provident Mutual On 
January 1, Will 
Reduce Net Costs 


Favorable Mortality Experience 
and Savings in Expenses Make 
New Scale Possible 


STATEMENT BY PRES. WING 


On Ten Year Period $10,000 Ordi- 
nary Life Policy, Age 30, 
Saving Is $122.30 


The Provident Mutual yesterday an- 
nounced a new dividend scale which will 
be effective on January 1, 1928, and 
which in brief is a substantial reduction 
in the net cost under its policies. The 
announcement says that a favorable mor- 
tality experience and savings in expenses 
have contributed largely toward making 
the new scale possible. On an Ordinary 
life $10,000 policy, age 30, for a ten-year 
period there is a total net cost saving 
of $122.30. At the same age for the same 
period on a 20-Payment Life Policy there 
is a saving of $115.70. Under the same 
circumstances for a 20 Year Endowment 
the saving is $103. 


President Wing’s Letter 

On December 1 Asa S. Wing, president 
of the Provident Mutual, sent a letter 
to the field force giving the reduction in 
1928 net costs, the introduction to his 
letter reading as follows: 

“IT know you will share with me the 
pride and enthusiasm with which we an- 
nounce a new schedule of Provident net 
costs, effective January 1, 1928. The 
specimen figures shown here give an in- 
dication of what will be found in the 
complete net cost booklet which is now 
ready for your use. 

_“You have waited with admirable pa- 
tience for this announcement which 
marks the achievement of the program 
foreshadowed by the mutualization of the 
company. The new schedule which is 
made possible by a favorable mortality 
experience and by efficient operation, 
clearly emphasizes the Provident Mu- 
tual’s position among the best of the 
front rank companies.” 








Ordinary Life Figures 

The following table shows on a $10,000 
basis the net cost and the savings com- 
pared with the old scale, for the first 
and fifth years and the total for ten 
years under Ordinary Life for ages 20, 
30, 40 and 60. 

Age 20: First Year Net Cost, $117.60; 
saving, $9.30; fifth year net cost, $114.40; 
saving, $9.30; total net cost for ten years, 
$1,134.30; saving, $97. 

Age 30: First year net cost, $156.70; 
saving, $12.10; fifth year net cost, 
$151.10; saving, $12.60; total net cost for 
ten years, $1,505.20; saving, $122.30. 

Age 40: First year net cost, $227.60; 
saving, $12; fifth year net cost, $222.20; 
saving, $10.30; total net cost for ten 
years, $2,211.50; saving, $97.10. 

Age 50: First year net cost, $359.20; 

(Continued on Page 8) ; 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Large Banks and Trust Companies are cooper- 
ating in trusteeing Life Insurance proceeds. 


The combination of Life Insurance and Insur- 
ance Trusts have proven to be very successful. 


Are your clients missing this important Ser- 
vice? . 


If you are not familiar with the planning and 
programing of Life Insurance Trusts, our Su- 
pervisors may be of assistance in working out 
the details and cooperating in closing im- 
portant cases. 


COME AND SEE US! 


MR. BROKER: 

Who is just entering 
the insurance business 
will find our service 
and free charts money- 
makers. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 


New York. Telephone Whitehall 7350 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service’ 
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Don MacLaughlin Dead 
After a Brave Fight 


BOY IN BED FOR SIX YEARS 





Guy MacLaughlin’s Son Fractured Spine 
in Dallas, Tex., While Flying 
a Kite 





Denald MacLaughlin, son of Guy Mac- 
Laughlin, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, and 
manager of the Franklin Life, Houston, 
Tex., died last week, the aftermath of 
an accident which happened six years 
ago when he was flying a kite and frac- 
tured his spine. Since that time he had 
been living physically helpless but men- 
tally and spiritually active, giving an ex- 
traordinary display of courage. A year 
before the accident when Donald was 
thirteen years old he wrote a monthly 
income policy on a dentist friend in re- 
ply to the latter’s banter. He kept in 
close touch about business matters with 
his father until the end. 

The last two presidents of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters vis- 
ited Donald at his father’s home. There 
is one remaining son, Guy, Jr., now aged 
thirteen. 

A Newspaper’s Story 

The Houston “Press” regarded Donald 
as one of the bravest boys with whom its 
reporters had come into contact and 
printed the following story of his death: 

The boy MacLaughlin is dead. 

So let this be written of the boy and 
of the six years he lay paralyzed in a 
room at 405 Stratford avenue. 

It all began when three boys went up 
on the roof of St. Joseph’s Infirmary to 
fly kites six years ago. They were Don- 
ald MacLaughlin, Reagan Houston and 
Wayne Depew. 

The boy MacLaughlin fell from the top 
of the elevator shaft. His spine was 
fractured. . 

And so, through the years since then, 
the boy MacLaughlin lay paralyzed hand 
and foot in his bed. He couldn’t build 
kites and model airplanes as he had. He 
could move his fingers enough to turn 
the pages of a book. But that was all. 

Yet the boy smiled as he lay there. 
And when the pain stabbed his body, he 
turned his head so no one could see the 
tears, 

Now the friends of the boy did not for- 
get him. They came to his room and 
tried to make him forget. 

The boy would read of new ways to 
build kites and airplanes and radio sets. 
Then he would use the fingers of other 
boys to build them, directing the driving 
of each screw and fitting of each joint. 

But there were times in the dragging 
years when he was alone with pain, ly- 
ing there in the darkness of night—just 
a boy who'd never be like other boys. 
Yet somehow he managed to smile. 

And now the boy is dead. In_ the 
stillness of night, still smiling a bit at 
life and death, he went to sleep. He was 
Just 21, 

And two pallbearers at the funeral 
will be Reagan Houston and Wayne 
Depew, who were with the boy Mac- 
Laughlin when he was hurt. 





TRAVEL 84,000 MILES 

A total of 84,008 miles have been cov- 
ered in 1927 by the men whose duty it 
is to keep in touch with the 117 com- 
Panies in the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
Search Bureau. This astonishing mileage 
would seem to indicate that the wives 
of these men see less of them than do 
the companies in the bureau. 





TO MEET IN PHILADELPHIA 

The Actuarial Society of America has 
accepted the invitation of the Philadel- 
Phia life companies to hold the semi- 
annual meeting in the Fall of 1928 in 


Philadelphia. The dates fixed are Oc- 
tober 18 and 19, 











FOR INSURANCE MEN 





WHO WANT TO MAKE MORE MONEY 











*RIEHLE AGENCY, EQUITABLE LIFE 
Offers you expert training that will 
materially increase your income. Through 
the *RIEHLE AGENCY you may attend 
the Equitable Home Office School or use 
the Equitable correspondence training 
course. Graduates of the school do 44% 
more business without insuring more 
people. 


THEY KNOW HOW TO SELL 











Drop in and we will talk it over or write 


_ for our very interesting booklet “HOW 


TO START SELLING.” 


Decide NOW! Act right NOW! Get the 
“dope” TODAY!!! 


*JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 


*THEODORE M. RIEHLE, 
Associate Manager 
The 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. 8. 
Suite 1103-1106, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 
Telephone Exchange: Lackawanna 7150 











‘4 LIVE, SUCCESSFUL, FRIENDLY AGENCY—THE RIEHLE AGENCY” 


























J. A. Mellish Paid $200; 
Estate Gets $36,000 


WAREHOUSEMAN DIED IN FIRE 





Had Cumulative Estate Plan Policy, 
Double Indemnity; Also Non-Can- 
celable Monthly Indemnity 





There was a life insurance angle to the 
Mellish Warehouse fire in West Sixtieth 
street, New York City, when a great 
many automobiles were burned and the 
life of Jay A. Mellish, president of the 
Mellish Warehouse, Inc., was lost. 


On October 7 last Charles B. Cham- 
bers, an agent of the Equitable (John M. 
Riehle agency), arranged a contract with 
Mr. Mellish under the Cumulative Estate 
Plan of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co., which plan is being featured 
by the Riehle Agency. Under the terms 
of this contract Mellish undertook to de- 
posit $100 a month for ten years, part of 
which was employed for the purchase of 
life insurance, part for the purchase of 
an indemnity policy guaranteeing the 
continuity of deposits in the event of 
disability or death and the balance was 
invested in first mortgage certificates of 
the U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. An 
Equitable Life Assurance Society policy 
for $12,000, with double indemnity clause 
and a special ten year non-cancellable 
monthly indemnity policy of the Royal 
Indemnity Co., were issued. 

Mellish was killed in the fire on No- 
vember 16 after having paid two $100 
deposits and his estate receives almost 
$36,000, viz: $24,000 from the Equitable 
policy and $11,800 from: the Royal Indem- 
nity Company. 

Mr. Mellish was the husband of a 
grand opera singer. 





HONOR AGED ACTUARY 





London Institute of Actuaries Present 
Gold Medal to George King; First 
Honor of Kind 

At a recent meeting of the 1927-28 ses- 
sion of the Institute of Actuaries of Lon- 
don, George King, F.I.A., F.F.A., F.A.A, 
the oldest living actuary on the records 
of the Institute and still in active serv- 
ice, was presented with a gold medal, 
the first ever to be struck by the or- 
ganization, by President Sir Joseph Burn. 

The application of higher mathematics 
to actuarial problems is actually the ba- 
sis of the pioneer work Mr. King has 
done for the development of actuarial 
science and practice to put higher mathe- 
matics in the background; to reduce the 
problem to and to state it in the sim- 
plest possible terms. 

Mr. King has passed his eighty-first 
birthday and still comes to his office four 
days a week. His important work is done 
at home on Wednesday and Saturday. 
He took an active part in the framing 
of the life part of the 1906 Act and also 
in the recent inquiry into desirable 
amendments of that act. 





SON SUCCEEDS FATHER 





T. L. Acosta, Sr., Florida General Agent 
of the Penn Mutual, Turns Agency 
Over to T. L. Acosta, Jr. 

A change was made December 1 in the 
agency office of the Penn Mutual at 
Jacksonville, Fla., when Tracy L. Acosta, 
Sr., withdrew as general agent and was 
succeeded by his son, Tracy L. Acosta, 
Jr. Mr. Acosta, Sr., has been associated 
with the company for nearly a third of 
a century, and is well known throughout 
Florida. 

Mr. Acosta, Jr., was for some time a 
representative of one of the leading bond 
houses of the country. He equipped 
himself for his new position, through ac- 
tual field experience with the Jackson- 
ville agency, and through courses of 
study at the home office of the Penn 
Mutual and in the life insurance school 
at Columbia University, New York City. 
Mr. Acosta is a graduate of Yale. 
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The Investor in an Equitable 
Policy or an Equitable Lite 
Annuity has no 
ticker tape worries 
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EQUITABLE POLICIES ARE POPULARLY KNOWN AS 
THE GOVERNMENT Bonps OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the UNITED STATES 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Time Doesn’t Hang On 
Hands of Eric V. Chown 


SECRETARY OF CANADA ASS’N 








Handles Association Affairs, Helps Ar- 
range Congresses, Edits Paper, 
Makes Some Speeches 





One of the busiest men in Canada is 
Eric V. Chown, general secretary of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada. He has few of what can be called 


“spare minutes.” Incidentally, he doesn’t 
object to having a multitude of duties; 
and likes his job, not only because he 
feels that the Canada association is help- 








ERIC V. CHOWN 


ing make better life insurance agents but 
he is also in a position to contribute con- 
structively towards the economic devel- 
opment of his country. 

In speaking of his position recently, 
he said that “one has to be both an in- 
side and outside mar on this job. I 
must be in the office in order to keep in 
close touch with developments in the 
business and in the association, but then 
I have to be able to go out too and tell 
the underwriters all over Canada about 
those developments.” 

Mr. Chown is editor of the “Life Un- 
derwriters News ;” does work in connec- 
tion with the annual examinations for 
the degree of Chartered Life Under- 
writer in Canada, and does his bit in 
Promoting sales congresses. 

Other Connections 

In addition to the regular meetings of 
the various committees of the associa- 
tion Mr. Chown is an ex-officio member 


of the joint committee organized to co- 
operate with the representatives of the 
companies in the solution of common 
Problems. He is also a member of the 


working committee which supervises the 
Production of copy for the Institutional 
Advertising campaign. During his spare 
time he studied the law reports and the 
laws effecting life insurance service. 

ast year the association held ten edu- 
cational sales congresses with Dr. 

harles J. Rockwell as lecturer from 
coast to coast. This year the associa- 
tion is holding fourteen sales congresses 
M various centres, and according to Mr. 

hown, the series of talks are meeting 
with reat success! 

Since Mr. Chown has been connected 
with the association he has traveled ex- 
tensively, visiting Eastern provinces 
twice. He has gone from coast to coast 
with Dr. Rockwell. 

Was a Lawyer 

Mr. Chown was born in Ontario, edu- 
cated in Toronto, Vancouver, and Win- 
pee. He was a lawyer by profession, 
laving practised in Manitoba. At the 
time the war broke out he was attending 
the well-known McGill College. He 
Joned the Canadian Expedinionary 








DISCUSSES TRUST INSURANCE 





C. H. Voorhees, Attorney Ccnnecticut 
General, Gives Talk at New York 
General Agency ® 

C. H. Voorhees, attorney for the Con- 
necticut General, who contributed an ar- 
ticle on life insurance trusts for this 
year’s edition of “The Gold Book,” gave 
a fine talk on Trust Fund Settlements 
on Tuesday at the New York office of 
the company at 80 John Street. 

Mr. Voorhees is a recognized author- 
ity on this subject and has been quoted 
frequently in the insurance press. At 
the conclusion of his remarks he an- 
swered several questions from agents in 
the audience concerning their problems. 
The attendance was good. 





J. L. MADDEN’S BOOK OUT 


James L. Madden’s new book, “Wills, 
Trusts and Estates,” which is one of 
the volumes in the Appleton Insurance 
Library, came out this week. It will be 
reviewed in next week’s issue. Mr. Mad- 
den was formerly head of the insurance 
department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and is now a vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life. 








forces and served with distinction in 
Salonica and Egypt during 1915 and 
1916. 

He returned after the war and again 
took up the study of law, entering Mani- 
toba University. He graduated as a so- 
licitor in 1920 and as a barrister in 1921, 
later receiving his LL.B. degree from 
the university. 

Mr. Chown, from his training and ex- 
perience, is well fitted for the position 
which he has held for more than a year 
and a half. His legal training gives him 
an opportunity of delving into legislative 
problems, and his army experience gives 
him the knowledge of human nature, so 
necessary in coordinating the various 
aspects of the work of the association. 


NEW CANADIAN COMPANIES 





The Pilot, The Trans-Canadian And The 
United Provinces; First Named 
Gets Under Way 
Canada is to have four new compa- 

nies. 

The Pilot has been started at Kitch- 
ener; the Premier is raising its capital; 
the Trans-Canadian is being floated in 
Montreal ; and the United Provinces is 
said to have gotten its capital together. 
: A Canadian insurance newspaper says: 
Probably it has never been so easy to 
obtain capital for new ventures at any 
time in the history of the world.” 

The extraordinary mining boom in 
Toronto is in part responsible for the 
prevalence of ready cash. 





HYNDMAN & CO. CELEBRATE 





Hold Banquet In Honor 20th Anniver- 
sary As Provincial Managers, 
Great-West Life 
Hyndman & Co., provincial managers 
for Prince Edward Island, Canada, for 
the Great-West Life, recently celebrated 


- their twentieth anniversary as represen- 


tatives of the company with a banquet 
at the Victoria hotel on the island. C. C. 
Ferguson, general manager of the Great- 
West Life, was presented by the field 
force and staff of the Prince Edward 
Island agency with a rug. 

The firm of Hyndman & Co., Ltd., 
which was founded in 1872 by the late 
F. W. Hyndman, R.N., engaged in the 
early period of the establishment of the 
firm in marine and fire’ insurance. 
Twenty years ago, with the decline in 
the wooden sailing vessel, it was decided 
to engage actively in life insurance also, 
and the firm was appointed agents for 
the Great-West Life. 





W. C. Billeg has been appointed super- 


intendent for the Western & Southern 


at New Albany, Ind. 








gets in its deadly work. 


July 1927. 


People should be informed 

on these points. 
The whole subject is treat- 
ed in a booklet issued by 
this Company entitled “Car- 
bon Monoxide Gas.” Write 
Inquiry Bureau, enclosing 
2c. postage. 





Carbon Monoxide Dangers! 


OW is the time, with the approach of 

cold weather, for Underwriters to 
spread the WARNINGS in regard to the 
fatal dangers from Carbon Monoxide Gas. 


Even in warm weather this gas 


.. A Worcester (Mass.) dispatch, of August 6, tells of a young 
man overcome while repairing his automobile with the engine 
running. This was in an open yard, the victim inhaling in close 
proximity to the exhaust, with no breeze stirring to dissipate it, 
and no odor to warn of the deadly gas which acts so quickly and 
so imperceptibly. Had this happened in a garage with closed 
doors, death would have been almost certain. 


682 deaths from Carbon Monoxide Gas poisoning 


were reported in newspaper accounts kept by the John Hancock 
Company within the twelve months’ period from July 1926 to 


Gas heaters also cause trouble. 


.. Just recently a Norwalk (Conn.) dentist was overcome by 
Carbon Monoxide Gas generated by a gas heater in a bathroom. 
Gas companies now installing gas heaters for domestic use insist 
upon funnels to carry off the gas fumes. 





Sui 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 




















St. Louis Stands Eighth 
With Phoenix Mutual 

WHAT BURKLEY DID IN DECADE 

Has Been With Only One Company 


Since Going Into Life Insurance; 


Good Picker of Men 








Edward J. Burkley, the St. Louis man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life, fur- 
nishes a good example of what a capable 
man, backed by the right kind of a com- 
pany, can accomplish in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Burkley’s early business life was 








E. J. BURKLEY 


spent in Cleveland, where he was sales- 
man for a milling company, and when 
he came to the Phoenix Mutual in 1917 
he had had no experience whatever in 
life insurance. In the last ten years he 
has demonstrated quite effectively his 
ability to build in the Phoenix Mutual 
way, which is not in any spectacular 
fashion, but rather along conservative, 
sound lines. 

Since Mr. Burkley became manager at 
St. Louis that agency has moved up from 
fifteenth place to eighth, with a produc- 
tion four times larger than it was when 
he came. He has a fine corps of men, 
70% of whom he has signed up himself, 
and all of them are devoted to him, as 
was shown two years ago when they 
presented him with a fine Hamilton 
watch. While the major part of Mr. 
Burkley’s time is taken up with his du- 
ties as manager, he does write a con- 
siderable amount of insurance himself. 

Mr. Burkley is prominent in civic af- 
fairs in St. Louis, was active in Red 
Cross work during the World War, and 
in all life insurance matters is always 
counted upon to do his part. 





V. H. P. YOUNG LEADS COMPANY 

In October V. H. P. Young of the 
Pennock agency, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York, led the com- 
pany. His paid business exceeds $1,000,- 
000 for the year. Before going into life 
insurance Mr. Young was in the pub- 
lishing business. He paid for $300,000 his 
first year. 





TRAVELERS’ PRODUCERS 
On November 1 Harry Cooper and W. 
G. Thayer-Shedd of New York City 
stood first and second respectively on 
the Travelers’ leaders list. W. A. Con- 
way and G. S. Rowe, also of this 
city, were among the first six leaders. 





NICHOLS MADE GENERAL AGENT 

L. K. Nichols has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Iowa with headquarters at 
Atlanta, for the Central Life. Mr. 
Nichols has been placed in charge of sev- 
eral counties surrounding Atlantic and 
has appointed a number of new agencies. 
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Ass’n Life Insurance 
Counsels to Convene 


MEET IN HOTEL ASTOR DEC. 6-7 





Many Interesting Papers to Be Heard; 
Superintendent O. E. Sharpe of 
Canada One of the Speakers 





The annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel will be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 6 
and 7. The first session will convene 
promptly at two o'clock on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, December 6. Papers 
will be read by the following members 
on the subjects indicated: Fred H. Ald- 
rich, general counsel, American Life, 
“Improper Use of the: Term ‘Forfeiture’ 
in Life Insurance.” F, Eldred Boland, 
counsel, Pacific coast head office, “Some 
Constitutional Limitations Upon the 
State’s Power to Regulate Life Insur- 
ance Agents.” William Marshall Bul- 
litt, “Accidental Means.” Berkeley Cox, 
attorney, Aetna Life, “Reinstatement: 
A Separate Contract.” Thomas B. Gay, 
counsel, Atlantic Life, “Should a Court 
of Equity Retain Jurisdiction of a Suit 
Instituted After the Insured’s Death, and 
Within the Contestable Period to Cancel 
a Policy Obtained on the Grounds of 
Fraudulent Procurement, Where the 
Beneficiary Brings a Common Law Ac- 
tion on the Policy Against the Company 
Before Expiration of the Contestable 
Period in Time to Permit Proper De- 
fense Therein by the Company ?” 

Andrew E. Tuck, assistant secretary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, “The 
Maturing of Liability Under the Disa- 
bility Provision in Life Insurance Con- 
tracts,” and Robert M. Work, secretary 
and general attorney, Illinois Bankers 
Life Association, “Reinstatement Appli- 
cations: Should Copy Be Furnished the 
Insured ?” 


Hon. O. E. Sharpe Will Read Paper 


In addition to the foregoing papers 
by members, Orwell E. Sharpe, super- 
intendent of the department of insur- 
ance of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
will, by invitation, present a paper on 
“The Law of Life Insurance Contracts 
in Quebec.” 

The entire meeting is as last year, 
being held at the Hotel Astor. On 
Wednesday, December 7, between the 
morning and afternoon sessions, there 
will be a luncheon for members at that 
hotel, the cost of which will be borne 
by the association. 





GARDINER’S RADIO TALK 





Broadcasts Over Station WEAF on 
Menace of Monoxide Gas; Offers 
Free Literature 
Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, New York, 
was heard over station WEAF Thursday 
night, November 17, broadcasting a talk 
on the dangers of carbon monoxide gas. 
The talk was in connection with the edu- 
cational campaign which has been con- 
ducted for several years by the John 

Hancock. 

Mr. Gardiner, through his company, 
offered to send placards and booklets 
free to persons desiring them and reports 
that the response of the public has been 
gratifying, thousands of requests having 
been received from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Gardiner Agency led all the other 
agencies of the company in paid busi- 
ness for the month of October. 





H. D. HART GIVES LECTURE 


Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, yesterday gave the 
final lecture in a series of four financial 
discussions heid in Philadelphia under 
the auspices of the Activities Committee 
of the Women’s City Club. Mr. Hart 
explained the intricacies that compose 
the business of insuring human lives, and 
particularly pointed out why women 
should be interested. 


Thesis Subjects For 
Institute Fellows 


A CHOICE OF TWENTY TOPICS 





Thesis Must Be No Shorter Than Five 
Thousand Words; Plenty of Time 


Given 





The Insurance Institute of America 
has issued a pamphlet announcing its 
plan for Fellows by Insurance Institute 
examinations. 

The fellows include those who hold the 
certificate of the Institute and in addi- 
tion thereto have written an acceptable 
thesis. For the purpose of encouraging 
the association to become fellows a mod- 
est requirement has been adopted by the 
Board of Education. This requirement 
follows in brief: 

The candidate shall write a thesis of 
not less than 5,000 nor more than 7,500 
words. The thesis must be submitted 
within two years from the date when the 
associate notifies the Institute that he 
is a candidate for a fellow. It must be 
typewritten, on one side, double space, 
and with a margin of one inch at the 
left-hand side. 


Choice of Subject 


Unless the circumstances be peculiar, 
no two students will be permitted to 
choose the same subject. The student 
who first elects a subiect will have it 
registered to him. and other students 
choosing that subject will be notified 
that they must make another choice. 

The candidate must, not later than one 
year from the time of filing his notifica- 
tion and being assigned a subject, sub- 
mit evidence, if he has not completed his 
thesis, that he is at work upon it. Such 
evidence should be in the form of a fairly 
complete outline of the proposed thesis. 

Complete information is required for 
all references used, i. e., the name of the 
work, and the page or pages referred to 





Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 














or quoted. A complete bibliography, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by title of the 
work, must be included. It should form 
the last pages of the thesis. ; 

A suggested list of thesis of subjects 
in the different branches as prescribed 
herewith: 

Economic Value of Life Insurance, 
Growth of Life Insurance: in America, 
Life Insurance Agent, Life Insurance 
Assets, Annuities, Business Life Insur- 
ance, Group Insurance, Income Policies; 
also: 

Life Insurance to Pay Inheritance and 
Estate Taxes, Life Insurance as a Thrift 
Measure, Life Insurance Supervision, 
Life Insurance Investment Laws, Life 
Insurance Taxation, Hazardous Occupa- 
tions, Total Disability Benefits, Trust 
Settlements, Aviation Hazards, | Divi- 
dends and Dividend Options, Actual 
Mortality and Statutory Assumptions, 
Actual and Statutory Interest Rates. 




















“Very busy, Walt?” 








“No, Joe, I’m headed for the movies—no prospects to call on.” 


“That's strange, I’ve got more than I can see today. The 
Reliance Life prospect finding service keeps me hustling collect- 


ing premiums.” 


BRITISH SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Its Development Is Having an Effect 
Upon Trade Unions Throughout 
the Country 
London, Nov. 21.—The extent to which 
social insurance, through legislation, has 
developed in Britain in recent years is 
having an effect upon trade unionism in 
the country. It has been obvious for 
some time that’ the state provisions of 


health insurance, unemployment benefit 
and old age pensions would gradually 
remove the necessity of working men 
joining their trade union in order to 
secure such provisions. The problem 
has been discussed by the executive 
council of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Trades Union, an organization which to- 
day has only 191,935 members in Great 
Britain. It has maintained various 
benevolent and superannuation funds, 
and the branches have taken a natural 
pride in their administration. In some 
cases the effect of this was to refuse 
admission to applicants for the indus- 
trial side alone unless they joined the 
benefit sections also. 

The executive council desires to alter 
this policy, and with a view to getting 
the engineering workshops more strong- 
ly organized, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to branches of the union: 

“Tt is, of course, well known to you 
thay for many years an alteration to out 
rules such as that which has now taken 
place was advocated, viz., provision be- 
ing made to give those engaged in the 
engineering trade the option of joining 
the organization, either with or without 
friendly benefits. Having regard to the 
changes that have been made in the laws 
of the country, making provision for un- 
cmployment, sickness, and also old age 
pensions, it may have lent added force 
to the arguments of those who favor the 
formation of sections for trade benefits 
only. The executive council therefore 
trust that officers and members will ad- 
minister the rules of the union as adopt 
cd by the authoritative body—the na- 
tional committee—and thus assist in our 
cfforts to make the engineering work 
shops strongly organized.” 





WORKS CLOSELY WITH AGENTS 


A recent issue of the Managers Maga- 
zine published by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, contains an 1- 
structive article on agency managemett 
by H. O. Wilhelm whose agency repre 
sents the Northwestern National 2 
Omaha. This is an agency where the 
manager keeps in intimate touch with 
the affairs of the agency, yet he is neve! 
burdened by the individual problems of 
his agents. This agency wrote $6,000, 
of business in 1926. 

Mr. Wilhelm says he does not depend 
entirely upon his own’ supervision, DY 
has divided the agents into three groups 
under the care of a division superintend- 
ent. There are two men and one womal 
acting in this capacity. 
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Metropolitan Makes 
British Appointments 


TOMLINSON AND  PRIESTMAN 





Former Made British Sales ‘Managers 
Of Group; Downey Becomes Office 
Organization Manager 








J. E. Kavanagh, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan, is in London with 
Assistant Actuary R. A. Hohaus, Harry 
H. Westbray, Jr. of the group sales 
division and Bradford Downey. This is 
in connection with the new London of- 
fice of the Metropolitan Life which will 
act as a service station for the American 
houses who are clients of the Metropoli- 
tan’s group division and who have Brit- 
ish branches; and will also become head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan’s sales or- 
ganization which will undertake to place 
group contracts on British firms. 

_ The sales end of the British office will 
) be placed in the hands of Edwin A. 
Tomlinson and Gerald Priestman, who 
have been promoted to the position of 





fect ; 
associate sales managers of the group 
division for the British Isles. 

nich The office organization will be in the 


hands of Bradford Downey who- has 
has Bbeen promoted from supervisor of the 


s is [group administration bureau to the po- 
n in fpsition of associate manager of the group 
i division in the British Isles. Messrs. 
fomlinson and Priestman are now in 
s of England. 
nefit Careers of Tomlinson, Downey and 
tally Priestman 
Mee Mr. Tomlinson is a graduate of 
saan Swarthmore College where he was active 
itive eo collegiate athletics and served as 
rite ieutenant in the Army during the World 
wr Var. With seven years’ experience in 
“all ublicity work, he came to the Metro- 
id olitan in September, 1920, in answer to 
inds, pe B¢WsPaper ad, to do sales promotion 
cant ork in the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
some [et He was later transferred to the 
“fuse OUP sales division where he eventually 
dus: epccame staff divisional sales manager. 
the e was recently in charge of the group 
“es campaign for Southern Territory, 
ald hen 171 group applications were written 
tting [a the month of October. This is now a 
oll tanding record in the Metropolitan’s 














toup division. 

Mr. Downey was graduated from Wes- 
yan University and served in the 
Vorld War as a lieutenant in the chem- 
al welfare section. His first business 


taken wai ( : s 
1 be MeePetience was with the Metropolitan in 
1 the MecD'uary, 1919. He was appointed a 
ining MeceSpondent in the group clerical di- 


sion, was transferred 




















thout Wa to the group 
o the ales division and rose through succes- 
laws ES Promotions to supervisor of the 
run- feoUP administration bureau. 
1 age Mr. Priestman has been with the com- 
force ety three years. He was born in Eng- 
vr the pnd, and before coming to the Metro- 
nefits Mecltan was in the advertising business. 
refore fag? Weeks after his departure for Lon- 
Il ad- fee he closed contracts in group of 
rdopt- 1,500,000. In Elizabeth, N. J., he was 
e na fePtain of the Union County cricket 
in our _ 
work ORSN’ 
SN’T APPLY TO FRATERNALS 
Uscar E. Carlstrom, Attorney General 
i T Illinois, in a statement given out on 
.N ovember 23 declared that the laws af- 
Maga #iFing =mutual benefit associations 
urance ##ssed by the last Illinois General As- 
an in Embly do not apply to fraternal organi- 
cement Ons and that the aged members of 
repre ~ bodies need have no fear that they 
nal at HRP" lose lifetime savings invested in the 
re the ('™ of life insurance with such societies 
h with Cause of the new laws. 
s never Ee Sen 
ems 0 “p INSURED LOANS 
000,00 very one of us,” says a building and 
an executive, “has probably been impa- 
depend MBMt at some time or other with the per- 
on, but MRSent efforts of a life insurance repre- 
eroups aan’. But I want you to stop and 
intend k for a moment of the magnificent 
woma!l this great body of men is perform- 





th € imsurance man is a missionary 
€ truest sense of the word.” 
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HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 


life insurance in force 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


PIII IRIE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 
———— = 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL WINS 














State Tax on United States Bonds Held 
by Company Found Unconstitu- 
tional; Long Suit Ended 

Victory came to the Northwestern 
Mutual Life after a long suit when the 
United States Supreme Court decided 
that a 3% tax laid upon the gross in- 
come of the company became unconsti- 
tutional when part of that income came 
from United States Bonds, which are 
untaxable by law. 

The Wisconsin law provides that every 
company, corporation or association 
transacting the business of life insurance 
within this state, excepting only such 
fraternal societies as have lodge organ- 
izations and insure the lives of their 
own members shall each year pay into 
the state treasury as an annual license 
fee for transacting such business the 





on June 30, 1927, was 



















Des Moines, Iowa 









amounts following: domestic companies; 


3% of gross income. If such company, 
corporation or association is organized 
under the laws of this State, 3% of its 
gross income from ‘all sources for the 
year ending December 31, next prior to 
said first day of March excepting there- 
from income from rents of real estate 
upon which said company, corporation 
or association has paid the taxes as- 
sessed thereon, and excepting also pre- 
miums collected on policies of insurance 
and contracts for annuities. 

The court found that under the cir- 
cumstances an imposition on government 
bonds was created, and ordered the paid 
taxes on income from these bonds turned 
back to the companv. 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 


The Michigan Fire & Marine, a run- 
ning mate of the Springfield, has been 
licensed in Virginia. 








The 





Easiest Time 


To Sell Group 


About~ 27,000 families 
received 


approximately 


$50,000,000 in benefits from Group insur- 


ance during last year. 


“ 


Anything that benefits so many people 
to such an extent is a live issue. A very 


live issue. 


The end of the year is the easiest time 
to sell Group insurance. An hour spent 
on a case now is worth more than at any 


other time. 


We are ready and able to help you 
close your Group cases. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn 



































State Mutual Makes 
Dividend Increases 


SCALE COMPARED WITH OLD 








Present Income Is For Larger Amounts 
At Older Ages; For Smaller 


Amounts Above Age 50 








The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
will increase its dividend scale for the 
year 1928. These increases are planned 
to make the actual cost of insurance 
harmonize with the mortality experience 
of the company which is very similar to 
the experience of America companies in 
recent years. 

In several of the previous dividend 
formulas of the State Mutual the com- 
pany adjusted its dividends in such a 
manner as to decrease the cost at the 
young ages and not at the older ages. 
The present increase in dividends is for 
the larger amounts at the young ages; 
and above age 50 for smaller amounts. 
At attained age 70 and over no change 
has been made in any of the dividends, 
which, therefore, are in accordance with 
the company’s 1925 dividend scale. 

The scale adopted by the company for 
1915 was continued during the years 
1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919. The dividends 
paid in 1920 were 60% of those deter- 
mined by the previous years’ scale. 

In 1921 they were about 80% of the 
same scale. In 1922 the dividends were 
in accordance with the 1915-19 scale at 
younger ages, somewhat less at the 
higher age. In 1923-4 the scale was 
higher at the younger ages and the same 
at the older ages. In 1925 there was an 
increase at all ages averaging about 
13%%. The 1925 scale was continued in 
1926. In 1927 increases were made for 
first twelve years of insurance. After 
that the dividends remained as_ they 
were according to the previous scale. 

The New Dividends 


A digest of the new dividends, show- 
ing increase in 1928 over 1927, follows: 
WHOLE LIFE 


Ve. Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
1 22 -20 .20 -00 
5 52 50 47 42 

10 .90 84 -96 1.15 

15 1.05 1.16 1.16 .00 

20 .97 1.11 91 

35 1.04 99 00 

30 1.00 77 

35 -90 00 

40 .70 «é 

45 .00 7 

LIFE 20 
1 -22 19 .00 .00 
5 49 .48 -45 41 

10 79 .74 84 1.03 

15 82 .88 86 .00 

20 .62 .64 45 

END 20 
1 21 19 .00 00 
5 45 43 42 39 

10 59 .58 72 96 

15 41 49 57 00 

20 -00 00 00 





BUTCHER MAKES SPEECH 


Jack Berlet’s Agency, Guardian Life, 
Hears Address by Man Carrying 
$125,000 Insurance 


A butcher as guest-speaker was the 
innovation introduced at last week’s 
meeting of the Jack Berlet Philadelphia 
Agency of the Guardian Life of America. 

William B. Margerum, a_ sixty-eight 
year old butcher who carries $125,000 of 
life insurance, some of which was bought 
when he had passed the age of sixty, 
gave the agents present some interest- 
ing facts from the layman’s viewpoint. 
The speaker said he bought his first 
policy in 1884, a Tomtine dividend pay- 
ing policy, which was followed by a 
number of other policy contracts until 
his total of $125,000 had been reached. 
He cautioned against high pressure 
methods and advised pleasant. persist- 
ence, with tact and consideration at all 
times. 

The agents voted that an outside guest 
speaker was of such value to them that 
Thomas F. Armstrong, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Club and a manufacturer 
of terra cotta pipe building trim, was 
the guest and speaker on Monday, No- 
vember 28. 
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Chamberlin Addresses 
Connecticut Meeting 











JOHN M. RIEHLE DRIVE 





255 Completed Applications Submitted 
For Total Volume of $1,526,000 
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Careers Of Advanced 
Travelers Officials 


TEN MEN WHO WON PROMOTIONS 





Some Of Them Have Had Experience In 
Casualty Insurance As 


Well As Life 





The following are the careers of Trav- 
elers men in the life section recently ad- 
vanced by the company: 

H. H. Armstrong, elected vice-presi- 
dent, was born at Kirkwood, Mo., near 
St. Louis, and came with the Travelers 
as a liability special agent in the St. 
Louis office in 1905 after a few years of 
selling and general business experience. 
Ten months later he was appointed cas- 
ualty manager for Indiana with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis and on March 
1, 1908, he was promoted to the home 
office staff as agency assistant, life, and 
accident departments. In 1911 he was 
made assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies and in 1924 superintendent of agen- 
cies, life, accident and group depart- 
ments. 

Walter E. Mallory, named for the 
newly created post of agency secretary, 
was born in Woodsfield, Ohio. His first 
work with the Travelers was as an agent 
in that town. Within a few months, on 
January 1, 1909, he was employed as a 
special agent attached to the Cleveland 
branch office and on July 1 of that year 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
the Boston office. He was promoted to 
the home office agency staff as an agency 
assistant, life and accident lines, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, and made an assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies in 1917. 


Hoover Was A Special Agent 


J. O. Hoover and Gordon V. Kuehner, 
who were made superintendents of agen- 
cies of the life, accident and group de- 
partments, both began work for the 
Travelers as special agents, the former in 
Illinois and the latter in the city of 
Montreal. Mr. Hoover was called to the 
home office in 1917 as an agency assist- 
ant after two years’ service in the Illi- 
nois field and was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of agencies in 1921. Since 
the first of the present year he has given 
special attention to branches and agen- 
cies in the greater New York area. 

Mr. Kuehner was born in Waterloo, 
Canada, and after high school worked 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
far west, as a paymaster in Mexico and 
then with a rubber company in Mon- 
treal, except for three years of service in 
the Canadian army in France. He came 
with the Travelers in Montreal in 1920, 
was transferred to the Hartford branch 
the next year and was made assistant 
manager of that office in 1922 and man- 
ager in 1924. He went to Chicago as as- 
Soclate manager May 1, 1926, and re- 
turned to the home office as assistant 
Superintendent of agencies the first of 
the present year. 

S. S. May, who now becomes assistant 
Superintendent of agencies, did his first 
work for the Travelers as a workman’s 
compensation special agent in the At- 
lanta, Ga., branch in 1917. In the same 
Capacity he went to Detroit the next 
year and then as a special group repre- 
sentative went first to Pittsburgh and 
then io Atlanta in 1919. In 1921 he was 
made assistant manager, life, accident 
and group lines, at Atlanta and ten 
months later was transferred as manager 
to Charlotte, N. C., to open a new branch 





ferred but not essential. 
and development warrant. 


desirable agency material. 
insurance record. 


110 Fulton Street 


MANAGER WANTED 


For life, accident and health insurance agency. First consideration 
will be given applicant who has been engaged in personal production and 
organization work. One with experience in accident and health field pre- 

This is an attractive opening in upper New York 
State covering a large territory with opportunity to expand as business 
Opportunity to purchase interest in agency 
will be offered to man who can demonstrate ability to procure and instruct 
Write for further information—give age and 

Box 1070 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York City, 
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office. In February, 1924, he was trans- 
ferred to the home office as an agency 
assistant. 


Worked For Telephone Company 


James S. Reber, Jr., who becomes as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, was 
born in Kansas City, and after gradua- 
tion from college was with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. until Amer- 


ica entered the world war when he joined. 


the army in which he attained the rank 
of captain. He returned to civil life as 
an automobile salesman, joining the 
Travelers as a special agent, life, acci- 
dent and group lines, in the Kansas City 
branch in April, 1921. A year later he 
was made an assistant manager and in 
February, 1924, came to Hartford in the 
same capacity in the Hartford branch. 
The following October he was attached 
to the home office agency staff as a 
group supervisor and early in the present 
year was promoted to agency assistant. 
Charles S. Dixon, Jr., promoted from 
group supervisor to agency assistant, en- 
tered the Travelers service as a special 
agent in the Charlotte branch, July 14, 
1924. He came to the home office as 
group supervisor on August 1, 1926. 

E. McNeal, promoted from group 
supervisor to agency assistant, was born 
at Lancaster, Pa., and came with the 
Travelers as a special group representa- 
tive in December, 1919. He next served 
as a field assistant in the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul branches and then as as- 
sistant manager at Buffalo. He came to 
the home office as a group supervisor 
in October, 1924. 

Glenn H. Knigge, promoted from group 
supervisor to agency assistant, came out 


‘of college in time to join the navy for 


service in the world war. His first busi- 
ness experience was as a salesman for 
the National City Co. After acting as a 
manufacturers agent for one year and 
short experiences in the real estate busi- 
ness in Los Angeles and as a field rep- 


FISKES RETURN 





President and Third Vice-President of 
Metropolitan Life Attended Tri- 
ennial Conventions 


Haley Fiske, president, and A. F. C. 
Fiske, third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, have returned from at- 
tending a number of tri-ennial conven- 
tions of the company. With Haley Fiske 
was Second Vice-president Robert Lynn 
Cox; with A. F. C. Fiske was Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel. 

Haley Fiske addressed conventions in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Denver and Salt Lake. 

A. F. C. Fiske was at conventions in 
Philadelphia (four), Chicago (four), 
Pittsburgh (two), Harrisburg, Milwau- 
kee and Minneapolis. He left again on 
Tuesday night for Detroit. 





TRY INSURANCE SLAYERS 


Joseph Lefkowitz and Harry Green- 
bere of New York City, who are ac- 
cused of planning and executing the mur- 
der of Benjamin Goldstein, 22, for $70,- 
000 in insurance, are now on trial in New 
York. It is expected that the case will 
be finished in short order. 





ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


The election of Frank B. Markle as 
active vice-president of the American 
National of Galveston was announced 
this week. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Carnegie Steel Asso- 
ciation. 








resentative of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce he joined the Trav- 
elers as a field assistant, in the Chicago 
branch. A year ago in June he was 
transferred to the home office agency 
staff and early this year was made a 
group supervisor. 


Three Company Chain 
Of Bankers National 


JERSEY, COLORADO, FLORIDA 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, Jersey City, Oper- 
ating Executive of all Companies; Inno- 
vation Described; Many Directors 





The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City, the Bankers National Life of Den- 
ver and the Bankers National Life of 
Jacksonville, Fla., are in a chain, the ex- 
ecutive director of which is Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, who is president of the Den- 
ver and Jacksonville companies and ex- 
ecutive director of the Jersey City com- 
pany. He is a Jersey City man. The 
chairman of the Bankers National of Jer- 
sey City is Col. Clarence Hodson, a New 
York City banker. 

_The Colorado company is operating in 
six states; the Jacksonville company in 
one state; the New Jersey company in 
one state, but will extend soon into New 
England and Central Eastern states. 
_The Bankers National Life organiza- 
tion has sent out a statement telling the 
chief advantages of the chain idea as 
follows: 

It permits a better service to the field or- 
ganization, in that issuing offices are maintained 
at strategic points where mail service is quick 
and agents are permitted to receive more prompt 
attention and service than otherwise. 

It permits gathering together at one point 

a strong and capable technical staff, whose 
services will be available to each of the com- 
panies. ‘ 
_It permits each company, in its own _ sec- 
tion of the country, to have a strong and in- 
fluential board of directors who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the people and of the con- 
ditions in that territory, and who can co- 
operate with the boards of directors of the 
other companies to form a wide-spread system 
of sound business experience. 

It permits the setting up of practices for 
each company in keeping with the needs of the 
territory of each company. 

It permits all of the economies of large scale 
buying of supplies. 

It permits group advertising for the benefit 
of all associated companies, in addition to the 
localized advertising of each. 

It permits any member of the field organiza- 
tion of any one of the companies to move te 
another section of the country if he desires, 
and_ still to keep his connection with the or- 
ganization, retaining for himself all of the re- 
newal commission interests already built up. 

It permits to a greater extent than is usually 
possible in one large company, the making of 
investments in the territories where the funds 
originate. 





W. G. Tippett, an agent for the Aetna 
Life in Louisville, was one of the speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Ice Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Brown Hotel last week. 








WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Agents 

By a New York State life 
company 


anne ete 


A young man who has made good 
as a personal producer or as general 
agent or manager. One who can 
show them how to get men and the 
men, business. 


A real opportunity. 


Box 1071 
The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York 
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N. Y. Ass’n. Lines Up 
Big Thrift Program 


GRANT HILL IS IN CHARGE 





Has Both a General Committee and Sub- 
Committee of Twenty Working; 
Hold Luncheon Meeting 


The New York Association of Life 
Underwriters is so much determined to 
make an impression during next January 
—life insurance thrift month—that it has 
both a general, thrift committee and a 
sub-committee of twenty on the job. 
Grant Hill of the John McNamara 
Agency, New York, is chairman of the 
general committee. 

He called his sub-committee together 





a few days ago for a luncheon at the 
Old Colony Club, New York, so that they 
could sit in with the national life insur- 
ance thrift committee, of which Roger B. 
Hull is the chairman. 
present Philip Shotts, representing the 
National Thrift Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., who was so impressed by the pro- 
gram formulated by the New York as- 
sociation that he said it should be broad- 
casted to every association in the coun- 
try to serve as an inspiration to them 
to do likewise. 

Best of all, Mr. Grant has every mem- 
ber of his sub-committee working in 
groups of five. One group, for example, 
will handle the distribution of the “Live 
to Win” posters which were so popular 
last year; another will assist in getting 
places for members of the association’s 
speaker’s bureau to talk at during Janu- 
ary; still another will help out in get- 
ting publicity for the drive. 

The association will again have thrift 
posters on display in the six hundred 
railroad stations of both the Erie and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
it will distribute several thousand “Live 
to Win” posters in New York City; it 
will use thousands of the small envelope 
stuffers of the “Live to Win” display; 
it will arrange for three to five minute 
talks before local organizations, such as 
the Board of Trade, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
National Guard outfits, and similar 
groups. It will try to have prominent 
radio stations mention “thrift through 
life insurance” during January. 

General agents and managers in New 
York City have already been notified of 
the details of this program and are ex- 
pected to co-operate as heartily as they 
did last year. 


There was also 





WAS ONCE A FIRE MAN 


Stanley H. Randolph, who has suc- 
ceeded Stuart C. Thompkins as manager 
of the San Francisco, Cal., branch office 
of the Missouri State Life, has been 
with the company since April 15, 1922. 
Prior to that he was with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Association. 














individual effort. 





1867 








SUCCESS 
in life insurance underwriting is largely the result of 


The Equitable Life of Iowa with its enviable record 
in low net cost and service to policyhoiders, with its 
wide range of policy contracts and unusual sales equip- 

ment offers splendid assistance to individual effort. The 
close €elation of the Home Office to its field force is of material advantage 
to those who represent the Equitable Life of Iowa in the field. 


Agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa are able to offer their prospects 
that widest possible range of life insurance service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





1927 














Assets 


company. 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


iste ete eat eisietete $250,000.000 
Bckahaeeonaaens Over $20,000,000 


THE IDEAL POLICY 


The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


Insurance in Force..... alee 


RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 








Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh Dead 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, the 


leading general agent in the United 
States, is dead. His passing was unex- 
pected. It was caused by heart disease. 


For years Mr. Woods had been gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and was president of the 
new American College of Life Under- 
writers. 


For a couple of decades he was the 
leader of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has been its presi- 
dent, and until recently prepared the 
program for its national conventions. He 
wrote several life insurance books. 

Mr. Woods, who was sixty-one years 
old, was the son of the chancellor of 
Western University which is now the 


University of Pittsburgh. He was grad- 
uated from that university. 

At the time of his death Mr. Woods 
was engaged upon a survey for some 
volumes which would greatly interest 
life insurance men and he had engaged 
some experts to help him in the prepara- 
tion of this work. 





REMINGTON IN CORPORATION 

The Nyschco Underwriters Agency, 
Inc., Larchmont, N. Y., has been char- 
tered at Albany with capital of 100 
shares non par value stock. Perry A. 
Hull, 1060 Park Avenue, New York City; 
Charles H. Remington, Larchmont, and 
Alton K. Rainey, Verona, N. J., are di- 
rectors and subscribers. 


Leterman Looks For 
A $6,000,000 Year 


LEADS HERE FOR JOHN HANCOCK 





Recently Made A Drive Writing Insur. 
ance On Lives Of Children; 
Insures Partner, Too 





_Elmer K. Leterman of Leterman & 
Gates, who paid the John Hancock 
(Gardiner agency) $520,000 last month, a 
record for the Gardiner agency, has 
made a special drive on the lives of 
children in ages running from ten to 
seventeen. In the past month and a 
half he has insured about thirty of these 
young people. 

In speaking of insurance on the lives 
of children Mr. Leterman said that the 
thought came to him recently that 
there was a field here that is not touched 
much by “million dollar producers”; and 
so he got busy seeing his friends and 
clients who have children. He found it 
easy to write this insurance. 

Out To Make A Record 

Mr. Leterman is out to make a rec- 
ord of $6,000,000 production this year and 
already has passed $4,500,000. Last week 
he placed a $250,000 policy on a Wall 
Street broker. One rainy day when the 
street looked forbidding he told his part- 
ner, Albert Gates, that he thought he 
was unitisured. Result: a $15,000 policy. 
He followed that up with two policies 
of $10,000 each on the two children of 
Mr. Gates. 

Mr. Leterman carries $230,000 on his 
own life, and the beneficiaries on $20,000 
ot this, taken out recently, are the 
American Red Cross, Butler Hospital, 
Boys Work Committee of the Rotary 
Club and the Jewish Federation. ; 

This agent places considerable insur- 
ance with the Massachusetts Mutual and 
Mutual Life, as well as the John 
Hancock. : 





ROCHESTER NOVELTY 





Chamber of Commerce Making Reports 
on Life Insurance Production in Co- 
operation With Local Association 


The Chamber of Commerce of Roclhies- 
ter, N. Y., is the only chamber of com- 
merce to make reports on new life insur- 
ance sales in its city. Such a report has 
just been made (Ordinary insurance) for 
the first nine months of 1927. Produc- 
tion in Rochester increased 11% during 
October. Reports were received from 
twenty-nine offices. 

The Chamber of Commerce’s statistical 
bureau is making these reports in co- 
operation with the Rochester Life Un- 
derwriters, Inc. 





The E. A. Whitehead Co., Ltd., of 
Montreal has opened a life department 
in charge of W. H. Blackstock. 





The Missouri State Life is 35 years 
old. 








Building, St. Louis. 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building 


Success such as The Lincoln National Life has had in St. Louis does not come out 
of thin air; nor does it come through accident, nor luck. 
in no matter what activity, definite, concrete, understandable reasons can be given. 

The new Lincoln National Life offices in the Planters Building are fitted to receive 
visitors properly and we are prepared to show some of the very definite and concrete 
reasons why The Lincoln National Life stands where it does today. 


Communicate with 


JAMES P. SULLIVAN, GENERAL AGENT 
The St. Louis General Agency 


Coincident With The Attainment of 
Over One-Half Billion 
Insurance In Force 
The St. Louis Office of 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


announces that its requirement of space has increased to such an extent that its 
removal was necessary on November 1, 1927 to larger quarters at Suite 923, Planters 


For every comparable success 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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tions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Jesse Jennison of 


Jennison the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Covers agency of the New 
His Town York Life, writes to 


V tee-~ Pr e€:s7t- 
dent Thomas A. Buckner telling him how 
his risks are distributed by occupations. 
He lives in a city of 13,000, and his 
clients include men following these vo- 
cations: butcher, iceman, clothier, land- 
lord, garage man, contractor confec- 
tioner, manager of a public utility, jew- 
eler, photographer, radio man, baker, 
doctor, clothier, tire salesman, druggist, 
laundry manager, coal dealer; dentist, 
shoeman, lawyer, banker dry goods mer- 
chant, florist, plumber, grocer, preacher, 
auto salesman, bank clerk, school princi- 
pal, freight agent, newspaper proprietor. 


W. H. Beers, one 
10 Suggestions of the outstanding 
or life insurance produc- 


Agents tion artists of the 
: country, suggests the 
following 10 points as a basis of success 
m selling life insurance. He is of the 
opinion that any agent who will use 


these suggestions with intelligence and - 


determination will meet with success. 

1. “Have a definite plan of work. This 
Should include a carefully though out 
program for the year, for each week, 
and for each day.” 

2. “Eliminate, as far as possible, all 
unfavorable prospects before -you get tc 
them. You can do this by selecting as a 
leading prospect a person whom you 
know or about whom you can get full 
information. When you interview him, 
try to learn two things about his neigh- 
bors, are they insurable and are they 
financially able to carry insurance.” 

a “Devote 50% of your effort among 
Proprictors and managers. These are the 
people who are making money and 
larger policies can be written among 
men of his class than among employes.” 
_ 4 “Devote about 45 minutes to each 
Mterview. It takes the human mind a 
certain length of time to receive and 
digest ideas. To spend only ten or fif- 
teen minutes is not sufficient.” 

5. “Endeavor to close your prospect 
at the first interview. Successful agents 
Close 63% at the’ first interview and 
28% at the second. It rarely pays to 
have three interviews with the same 
Prospect.” 

6. “Write about 80% of your business 
without making an appointment with 
your prospects. If a man knows you are 
coming to talk with him on the sub- 
a. life insurance, he is apt to make 
P his mind adversely before you get to 
m. Generally the only kind of an ap- 
Pointment which is desirable is one 
Where your prospect does not know what 
you are going to talk about.” 

‘ 
-. ‘You Pcie average three inter- 
eid ti ay. The experiences of suc- 
this” ‘Surance salesmen show 
“ 
ane should endeavor to work two 
will be every week. These interviews 

9 e worth to you about $10 each.” 

for Pa should secure one application 
“ y six interviews. 
10. “Last and most important—use a 





habit sales talk, one that has been tested 
by a large number of men over a long 
period of time, and has proved to be suc- 
cessful. Your task is to swing the pros- 
pect from the negative into the positive 
frame of mind. First, endeavor to create 
desire by telling a prospect what your 
goods will do for his family, for his 
business, and for himself during his later 
years. Then endeavor to establish confi- 
dence by giving proof ag to the charac- 
ter of your contract, explain as to facts 
about the company, show letters, lists of 
policyholders.” 
ees 
The current num- 


Don’t ber of The Pruden- 
Overlook tial “Bulletin” urges 
Friends agents not to over- 


look their friends in 
selling life insurance. The writer says: 

“Tt is the best plan for new agents 
to practice on folk they have never met 
before, for .-the reason that business 
closed on a cold canvass supplies the 
kind of experience that gives one confi- 
dence and makes him feel he can write 
up any variety of prospect. 

“Friends should not be overlooked, 
however, and should be cared for just 
as soon as the agent feels he has be+ 
come possessed of that brand of enthu- 
siasm that won’t recognize ‘No’ as an 
answer. 

“A life-insurance agent lived for many 
years next door to a business man. They 
were good neighbors and frequently dis- 
cussed the affairs of the nation over the 
back-yard fence. The insurance repre- 
sentative was ‘always going to’ tell his 
friend about the wonderful advantages 
of life insurance, but somewhat felt reti- 
cent concerning the matter. 

“Several days went by before he awak- 
ened to the fact that he had not talked 
with his neighbor. One evening he rang 


the bell of the house next door. He was_ 
admitted by a stranger who in low tones 


told him that the man of the house had 
been suddenly stricken and was in a pre- 
carious condition. How the agent re- 
proached himself, and how much keener 
was his mental suffering when the wife 
of his neighbor mildly reproached him 
for not speaking to her husband about 
life insurance when there was the op- 
portunity. Don’t forget your friends and 
neighbors. They need your care and at- 
tention. You are not really a good friend 
until you have done your best to insure 
each one for all he can afford to carry.” 





AIDS FLOOD SUFFERERS 


The Penn Mutual has telegraphed to 
its agents in the flood district, author- 
izing them to grant extensions of pre- 
mium payments where needed. This ac- 
cords with the company’s action in the 
Mississippi flood disaster, the recent 
California earthquake disaster, and fol- 
lowing similar catastrophes 
years. ° 





35TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Missouri State Life completed its 
thirty-fifth year of organization on No- 
vember 23. It was on that date in 1892 
that the company received its certificate 
of incorporation. The first policy was is- 


‘sued on December 1 of that year. 


in other ° 


BUSINESS DISABILITY 


In giving reasons for accident insur- 
ance H. S. Parsons of Toronto, repre- 
senting the Travelers, calls the protec- 
tion “Business Disability,” and argues as 
follows: 


Business Disability insurance is a plan 
whereby the unquestioned value of acci- 
dent insurance may be applied to part- 
ners or executives of a business, with the 
business as beneficiary. 

It will interest most men because it 
is a new angle of business insurance. (I 
do not describe it as accident or health 
insurance—but as business disability in- 
surance). 

It provides an income whereby the in- 
sured’s salary may be continued and an- 
other employed in his place without 
double cost to the firm. Or, if no one 
else is employed in his place it provides 
an income to the business to replace his 
earning value. 

I usually suggest that an agreement 
be drawn up between the firm and the 
individuals covered that the firm pay to 
the insured all moneys over and above 
the weekly indemnity. 

This gives the firm the full salary and 
the individual is reimbursed for his hos- 
pital, operations, etc. In other words, 
both are covered on the one policy. 

Being business insurance, the firm or 
partnership pays for the insurance and 
not the individual, and all benefits are 
made payable to the business on an ab- 
solute assignment form. 

The reaction against cost is not so 
great if the business or partnership is 
paying for it, whereas it often seems 
expensive to the individual, who must 
pay it out of his own personal account. 

Like business life insurance, it means 
big volume on every case +ritten. 

At renewal date they all will renew 
together with less effort than the renew- 
ing of the average individual policy. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 








OBSERVES 75TH BIRTHDAY 


Eli Bouchard, of the Worcester branch 
of the Charles E. Townsend agency of 
the Equitable Society, celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday last week. Mr. 
Townsend presented the veteran with a 
gold watch and his associates gave him a 
gold fountain pen and pencil at a lunch- 
eon in his honor. Mr. Bouchard has been 
with the Equitable for twenty-seven 
years, and produces a very satisfactory 
business. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territor 
with Home Office registry and wit 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 

















“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 


can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 
Canada Life Assurance 


Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 











satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


-Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 








F During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Cut 1% Off Of Life 
Corporation Taxes 


ACTION IS TAKEN THIS WEEK 








Companies Had Asked for Fair Treat- 
ment and Got It From Ways 
and Means Committee 





The House Committee on Ways and 
Means, in executive session, voted this 
week to make the reduced tax rate on 
corporation incomes effective in 1928 on 
incomes earned during 1927. At a pre- 
vious session the committee had voted 
for a reduction of the corporate income 
tax from 13% to 11%%. It was also 
agreed to reduce the income tax assessed 
against life companies from 12%4% to 
114% 

An earlier dispatch, based on the pre- 
vailing impression that the life rate 
would not be reduced, follows: 

Representatives of life insurance com- 
panies have telegraphed to members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
asking for a reduction to the same tax- 
able rate as other corporations generally, 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., ranking minority member 
of the committee, stated orally Novem- 
ber 25. The Committee has already 
voted to reduce the corporation net in- 
come tax applicable to corporations gen- 
erally from 134% to 11%%, but has 
not acted on the proposed adjustment of 
life insurance companies which, Mr. 
Garner says, will be taken up with the 
committee when it meets November 28. 

Under section 243 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, the existing law (Public Act 
No. 20, Ninth Congress) it is provided 
that in lieu of the fact imposed by sec- 
tion 230 which relates to the corpora- 
tion tax generally, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of every life in- 
surance company, a tax, in the case of 
domestic life insurance companies, 12%4% 
of its net income and in the case of a 
foreign life insurance company, 121%4% of 
its net income from the sources within 
the United States. 


It was explained at the committee of 


fices that prior to the enactment of the 
1926 revenue laws, the life insurance 
companies paid the same rate of taxa- 
tion as any other corporation. 


Insurance Tax Unchanged 


Congress in its 1926 act repealed the 
capital stock tax and in connection with 
that, the tax on the life insurance com- 
panies remained at 12%4% when the 
taxes of the other corporations: gener- 
ally under the present law automatically 
became 131%4% for the calendar year 1926 
and thereafter. 

Telegrams from the representatives of 
the life insurance companies included 
messages from Representative Garner to 
the effect that insurance companies to 
the number of 20 in Texas, now paying 
12%4% under a section of the present 
law, want reduction to the same rate of 
11%4% that the committee has voted to 
accord corporations generally. 

Representative Garner stated orally 
that he sees no reason why the life in- 
surance companies should be taxed more 
than the other corporations and that he 
proposed to favor a readjustment to the 
same rate as the others. He conferred 
on the subject with Chairman Green of 
the Ways and Means Committee on 
November 25. 





MRS. O. P. CURRAN DIES 

Mrs. Sadie Curran, wife of O. P. Cur- 
ran, Sr., Chicago branch manager for 
the Equitable Society, was killed re- 
cently when she fell from a seventh floor 
inside balcony of the Marshall Field & 
Co. store there. In addition to Mr. Cur- 
ran she leaves two stepsons, Orville P. 
Curran, Jr., an insurance broker of Chi- 
cago, and Samuel H. Curran, an execu- 
tive of the Royal Baking Powder Co. 


TALK BY DR. L. G. SYKES 





Medical Director of Connecticut General 
Tells Buffalo Underwriters About 
Aviation Life Insurance 

Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, medical direc- 
tor of Connecticut General, spoke before 
the members of Buffalo Life Managers’ 
Association at a luncheon Monday at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club on “Aviation 
and Life Insurance.” Dr. Sykes, to- 
gather with William B. Smith, assistant 
director, has made a study of the rela- 
tion of insurance to aviation in the 
United States and Canada, and says that 
there is in force in these two countries 
more than 70 billion dollars in insurance, 
the policies for which contain no restric- 
tion against the holder travelling by air- 
plane. 

“It is our opinion,” said Dr. Sykes, 
“that travel in licensed airplanes, oper- 
ated by licensed pilots, over regular pas- 
senger routes, is reasonably safe.” 





Executives and employes of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., numbering approximately 5,500 per- 
sons have been covered with a group 
life, accident and health policy written 
by the Aetna Life on the co-operative 
basis. 
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increase in new business over 1925. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 
Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
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EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 


our Reputation. 


Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Success... 


built on service 


May HEER service to its representatives and policy- 
Si holders explains the phenomenal growth of the 
gl) Missouri State Life Insurance Company. 


In 3B years this Company has become a nation-wide institu- 
tion, ranking among the leading life insurance companies of 
America. From a little over one hundred million dollars of 
insurance in force eleven years ago the Company today is 
very near the Three Quarter Billion Mark. Its business has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


This Company writes all forms of Life, Accident and Health, 
and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in coverage, free 
from restrictions, and its rates are the minimum for the 
utmost in protection. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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LEADS 
LEADS 


LEADS 


This Office is constantly working on the problem of 
initiating. 
Is there anything better than to have definite leads 


to start each day—written requests from prospects ask- 
ing you to give full details of your proposition? 


A broad experience in circularizing plus exhaustive 
tests on thousands of letters mailed, have convinced us 
we have the RIGHT WAY to “smoke out the live ones.” 


Our Supervisors will be glad to give full particulars 
to brokers and independent writers of life insurance. 


Act on this by an immediate inquiry. Write or 
*phone. 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


Managers 
THE GUARDIAN LIF E INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rector 7500 25 Church Street New York City 


“Established 1860 under the laws of the State of New York” 


“Just the Natural Place to Do Business” 














ay a On 
Actuarial Topics 


GIVEN TO MISSOURI STATE MEN 





A. E. Table Satisfactory as Standard of 
Solvency; Not So Good as Sur- 
render Value Basis 





C. O. Shepherd, actuary of the Mis- 
souri State Life, concluded a talk he 
made before the Quarter Million Club 
of that company by answering several 
questions frequently asked about mortal- 
ity tables and standards. He said in 
part: 

“As a standard of solvency, the Amer- 
ican Experience Table is safe and rea- 
sonably satisfactory. As a basis for sur- 
render value, it is open to more objec- 
tion. Remember it is not prescribed as 
a basis for the calculation of premiums. 
For such a purpose it would not be sat- 
isfactory. 

“Remember, too, in talking about re- 
serve standards that lower rates of mor- 
tality do not necessarily mean lower re- 
serves. Very often lower rates produce 
higher reserves. At a great many ages, 
for example, reserves on the American 
Men Table are higher than the reserves 
on the American Experience. 

“Tt is a laborious and painstaking task 
to compute a company’s liability for pol- 
icy reserves. It is just as big a task to 
make a direct computation of a com- 
pany’s expected mortality. However, ex- 
pected mortality can very easily be com- 
puted when the reserve liabiilty has been 
determined—according to the same mor- 
tality standard. That explains why we 
continue to publish the ratio of actual 
to expected mortality according to the 
American Experience instead of a mod- 
ern table of mortality. We have to com- 
pute reserves according to the American 
Experience Table to satisfy the law and 
it is very convenient to compute expect- 
ed mortality according to the same 
standard and very laborious to use an- 
other. The immediate reasen is the fact 
that our Convention Statement forms re- 
quire it, so the reasons I have given may 
be considered reasons why the require- 
ment is not changed. 

“Another question often asked is— 
‘Don’t the life insurance companies com- 
pute their premiums on the American 
Experience Table of mortality?’ Until 
the American Men Table was published, 
there wasn’t any published table of mor- 
tality that more nearly represented cur- 
rent mortality than the American Expe- 
rience. When an actuary worked up his 
premiums, it was practically necessary to 
use that table in his formulae. He knew, 
fiowever, that there were big margins 
for savings in mortality so he offset 
those savings by making the addition for 
expenses very small. This ‘offsetting’ was 
carried so far at the younger ages that 
some companies had premiums with no 
addition for expenses. ‘The lack of a 
modern standard and one that showed 
the effect of selection simply made the 
calculation a little more crude and rough 
than it is today. While some companies 
haven’t realized the fact, it is a perfect- 
ly safe assertion that no company for 
many years past has computed premium 
rates in the expectation that their mor- 
tality would follow the American Expe- 
rience Table.” 
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What’s Ahead ? 


states. 





Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty~ 
Full level net premium reserve basis. 
$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 

Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ | 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 1 


Over 


PHILADELPHIA 

















743 PASS STATE TESTS 
Applicants for Pennsylvania state life 
insurance licenses, 743 in number, passed 
the examinations given November 5, the 
State Insurance Department announced 
this week. There were 1,077 applicants 
who took the tests, 66 receiving fire li- 

censes and 48 casualty licenses. 


sserem erat 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Several beneficiaries of policyholders 
of the Peoria Life of Illinois have writ- 
ten to that company recently expressing 
their satisfaction with the prompt serv- 
ice it has rendered in the payment of 
death claims. One claim is said to have 
been paid in thirty minutes. 











“I see Joe Jenks is up for membership in the club.” 


““How can he do it on his income?” 
“Easy. He's selling Perfect Protection for the Reliance Life.” 





105-107 Fifth Avenue 





ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 











Twisters Criticized 
In New Pamphlet 


THEY ARE CALLED HI-JACKERS B 





Western & Southern Life Pays Its Re. 
spects to “Fly-by-Night” Prowlers,” E 
Who Change Policies 


knoy 
enou 





Hard words for the twister are con- 
tained in a pamphlet which the Western Tt 


& Southern has issued, the document large 
carrying a cartoon on its cover and on of li 
its last page the following statement: Hi 
“If its value were considered in com- will 
parison with its cost no life insurance sona 
policy would ever lapse.” The circular outlc 


says in part: Ey 
“Of all the species of swindlers who 





















prey on the trusting public, there is none gil 
more dishonorable or more despicable pte 
than the breed known as the “Twister, —_ 
This hypocritical hi-jacker poses as an ae 
expert in life insurance matters. He f° *@ 
professes to give ‘free and disinterested’ wuts 
advice as to how to make your life in- _ EV 
surance premiums ‘go farthest.’ _ 
“He persuades people who are already vote 
insured in some reputable company to JB ?°Y! 
drop policies which they have had for B'S ! 
years and to use the premiums to pur- 
chase some alluring scheme which near- : 
ly always results in a heavy loss to the Th 
insured. hope. 
“If you are approached by one of these °°” 
twisters and advised to surrender your J ‘°PS 
policies to take insurance in some other fm @°? 
concern and give your application to him, JB \"S° 
ask him to put his proposition in writing. plent, 
The chances are he won’t do it. He will “ 
wiggle out of it. He knows that he can- [**S 
not give you any better protection and [VO 
he won’t dare go on record in writing. BR" 
He can deny what he says and he can [es,b 
claim that you misunderstood him, but _ The 
he can be held accountable for what he J th 
writes and signs. Make him sign it. cloud: 
“There is nothing safer on earth than The 
a life insurance policy in any reputable Fam 
TE 


legal reserve life insurance company. 
“Any person who advises you to sur- 
render your policies in the Western & 


those 
the se 


Southern Life or any other first class BR. The 
company in order to take up some other it anc 
form of insurance in another concern is Beeay w 
seeking to do you an injury. He knows j"" Vv 
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that you cannot gain by such a trans- 
action and his sole purpose is to make 
money for himself at your expense. 

“Legal life insurance is bread and but- 
ter for widows and orphans and quite 
frequently the only means for paying 
funeral expenses and doctor bills. 

“It provides the necessities of life for 
the disabled and the aged. 

“President Coolidge says, ‘There is 
nothing that can quite serve as a sub- 
stitute for life insurance.’ 

“The person who seeks to deprive a 
family of the protection of its Western 
& Southern policies is knowingly de- 
frauding that family for his own gain.” 





















During the past twelve months an 
average of more than $8,000 each work- 
ing day was paid to John Hancock pol- 
icyholders whose policies had been in 
force less than one year. 

Life companies in the United States 
last year paid $62,354,000 on first year 
claims, and several of these were in 
force only one day. 
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RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE I 
INSURANCE COMPANY T 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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| Enough Is Not A Plenty 


By THOMAS W. BLACKBURN, Associate Counsel, American 


Life Convention 


Enough is not a plenty, for enough 
knows no future, while a plenty includes 
enough both now and in the future. 

The prospect’s vocation determines 
largely what he should have in the way 
of life insurance. 

His ambition for himself and family 

| will be dependent largely upon his per- 
sonal habits, occupation and personal 
outlook on life. 

Every man who earns his living and 
supports a family has plans for the fu- 
tue he hopes to reatize. He seeks more 
than an bave suluciency. 

No home owner or thrifty wage-earner 
is satisfied wich a hand to mouth exist- 
ence. , 

Every man who possesses- the ambi- 
tion to succceu i sis business will de- 
vote his bra.n aid his strength to im- 
proving his financial station in life, hav- 
ug in mind his future. 

No Ambition—No Hope ~ 


The man who has no ambition has no 
hope. He may be industrious and he may 
grow good crops, but industry and good 
crops never made the unambitious man 
independent or prosperous in the best 
sense. He may have enough but not a 
plenty. 

“Lue is just one thing after another,” 
says the pessimist. “Why should I 
worry,’ says the laborer who is con- 
tent with his daily wage, and asks noth- 
ing but enough. 

The lazy lout who is content to bask 
in the sunshine will shiver when the 
clouds come, for want of artificial heat. 

The crazy crowd goes after the will 
0’ the wisp, which is called “pleasure.” 
There is no such a thing as enough for 
those who look only for the delights ot 
the senses. 

The man who works because he loves 
it and saves from his earnings for the 
day when he may have no income, is the 
man who is independent when his work- 
ing period is ended. He will have a 
plenty. He cannot beat the calendar, but 
he can protect himself against the day 
when he must cease activity. 

The man who works solely because he 
Is compelled to work or starve never 
Succeeds in escaping toil until he goes 
0 the poor-house or becomes dependent 
ipon a relative. 

The man who sees opportunity for his 
alent and his energy and grasps it will 
Secure promotion where his co-worker 
Who has no vision will putter along in 
he old job, wondering why he was over- 
looked. He will achieve a competence. 

The man who works by the clock never 
becomes an executive. He may be a 
kood mechanic and earn his pay, but he 
Hoes not earn promotion. He may ac- 
Wuire enough, but not a plenty. 

good foreman in any sort of a 
hop is the man who knows all the jobs 
t all the employes. 

A good office manager knows the men 
nd women who work with brains as 
ell as hands and those who are mere 
utomatons. 

ife insurance salesmanship is a task 
quiring industry, initiative, intelligence 
d integrity. Without these, success is 










impossible. With them. come enough and 
@a@ pacnly. 
Industry 

Industry means steady, persistent ef- 
fort, day in and day out. 

Initiatrve means the’ taculty of finding 
a way to direct the attention of pros- 
pects to the importance and value of 
ire insurance. lt means the: power to 
create opportunities. : 

Intelligence means that form of brain 
activity that knows how to make use of 
opportunities and understands: not only 
the principles and purposes of life insur- 
ance, but also reads human nature. 

Integrity is the form of manhood 
which stoops to no low tricks, and re- 
gards truth, honor and honesty as the 
urinity of correct living. 

The salesman who secures applicants 
by industry, initiative, intelligence and 
integrity has the highest percentage of 
1enewals. 

‘Yhe salesman wanting in any one of 
these attributes is weak and where he 
lacks all of them, his name spells failure 
in capital letters, and his neighbors know 
his number. He rarely achieves enough. 

Life insurance is built upon faith, hope 
and love, and. the key to the arch which 
upholds the entire superstructure is love. 

Men who love their families, have faith 
in their homes and hope for the future 
of themselves and household, make good 
life insurance salesmen. 





PROMOTE HARRY I. MYERS 

Harry I. Myers, formerly an assistant 
superiniendent in the New York No. 15 
district of The Prudential has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency in the 
same district. Superintendent Myers is 
well known in the territory assigned to 
him, which is located in the Bronx, and 
has been active there since his appoint- 
ment with the company. He entered the 
service of the company as an agent in 
the New York No. 10 district September 
1, 1917. On January 3, 1921, he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent and on 
June 21, 1926, transferred to the New 
York No. 15 district in the same ca- 
pacity. Mr. Myers has been credited 
with an excellent record in both the 
ordinary and industrial branch as an as- 
sistant superintendent and this combined 
with his many qualities is sure to bring 
him success. 


ON COLLECTING ARREARS 
“The collection of arrears and the 





boosting of advance payments depends ~ 


largely upon the methods that you use 
in attacking the problem,” says a current 
number of the “Colonial News.” In urg- 
ing your policyholders to pay up their 
arrears, do not approch the subject as a 
favor—show the danger of loss which al- 
ways menaces the business constantly 


"in arrears. 


There are so many instances which 
can be quoted of death occurring after 
the policy has been allowed to lapse. 
Point out this danger and bring it home 
to the policyholder that the need for 
life insurance protection is constant and 
usually increases with the passing years 
and that he cannot afford to throw the 
burden of this risk upon the shoulders 
of the remaining members of the fam- 
ily if something should happen to him! 








THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million. 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 





British Industrial 
Deal Is Consummated 


PRUDENTIAL OF ENGLAND IN IT 





That Company Takes Over Industrial 
Business of London General; Con- 
sideration is $250,000 





The Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., of 
London, is to take over the industrial 
business of the London General, Ltd. 
The following letter has been issued by 
the London General to its shareholders: 

“I am instructed by the directors to in- 
form you that, as a result of negotiations 
now completed, they have entered into 
a conditional agreement with the Pru- 
dential Assurance Co. of the goodwill of 
the industrial branch life business of this 
company and all Industrial branch life 
policies which have not matured at the 
date of the agreement becoming absolute. 
The agreement is subject to the approval 
of the shareholders of this company and 
to the sanction of the court being given 
under the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909. 

“The substance of the arrangement 
embodied in the agreement, shortly 
stated, is that the Prudential Assurance 
Co. is to take over the goodwill and 
policies aforesaid and in consideration 
thereof this company is to pay to the 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., the sum 
of £49,375. The Prudential Assurance 
Co., Ltd., will pay all party and party 
costs of this company in connection with 
the petition incurred subsequently to the 
presentation of the petition. 

“The directors have carefully consid- 
ered the terms of the proposed arrange- 
ment, and they are of the opinion that 
the transfer will operate to the advan- 
tage of the company and its sharehold- 
ers, particularly having regard to the 
fact that to meet the increased liabili- 
ties imposed on the company by the re- 
cent Industrial Assurance Act, this com- 
pany, if it were to continue to transact 
industrial life business, would have to 
strergthen materially its existing valua- 
tion by the adoption of a more stringent 
basis, and it is perfectly clear to the di- 
rectors that to comply with all the re- 
quirements of such act would result in a 
considerable strain on the -company’s 
finances. 

“If the agreement is approved by the 
shareholders and sanctioned by the 
court, it will considerably strengthen the 
financial position of the company and 
leave the directors free to concentrate 
upon the ordinary life and house pur- 
chase brayches of the company’s busi- 
ness, and at the same time increase, to 
a very. considerable extent, the general 
insurance business, in which progress is 
being made: with satisfactory results. 

“The prospects of the staff to be re- 
tainéd by this company will be material- 
ly improved, as they will be relieved from 
the numerous matters of detail required 
by the very nature of industrial assur- 
ance business, which details have been 
increased by the conditions of the indus- 
trial act already mentioned. By reliev- 
ing them of the time and attention re- 
quired, they will have much more free- 
dom to develop the remaining branches 
of the business to the future benefit of 
the company and its shareholders. 

“For the reasons above stated, your di- 
rectors have no hesitation in submitting 
and recommending for your approval the 





conditional agreement for the trarisfer, 
believing that in so doing they are con- 
sulting the best interests of the share- 
holders and policyholders. It is also a 
matter for satisfaction that they have 
been able to conclude an agreement for 
the full protection of the industrial pol- 
icyholders with a company of such high 
standing as the Prudential Assurance 
Co.,- Ltd” 


SEES INDUSTRIAL CHEAPENED 


Vice-President Wills, National Life & 
Accident, Says Too Much Emphasis 
Is on Issue. 


A recent number of “Our Shield,” the 
house organ of the National Life & Acci- 
dent of Tennessee, contains some obser- 
vations by Vice-President W. R. Wills, 
on the question of lapsation that may be 
read with profit by any man on the debit. 
The article reads in part as follows: 

“The battle of issue against lapses is 
always a fierce one in this business, ‘and 
now and then it rages a bit more furi- 
ously than is normally the case. There 
is a real battle on just now, and we call 
on you to put this old lapse enemy to 
rout. Ford is said to be the richest 
man in the world, but if some one were 
to invent a way to stop lapses there 
might be another tale to tell about the 
one person who possessed the greatest 
wealth. Of course lapses cannot be ab- 
solutely stopped, but there is room for 
a vast improvement, and it is to the 
realization of this that the call sounds 
out to you to get busy. As has been 
said over and over again no man can 
conquer excessive lapses by striving in 
the main to keep issue in the lead. The 
hardest fight must always be made to 
keep lapses in the rear. 

“In my view nothing cheapens indus- 
trial insurance more than placing a large 
number of policies on one person over a 
period of years, perhaps one of which, 
or maybe none of which, are in force. 
I believe there are homes where if all 
the policies that have ever been placed 
therein were preserved they would paper 
the walls or fill a trunk. This is mainly 
the result of over-emphasis on issue and 
lack of emphasis on lapse or revivals and 
we need not wonder that a family thus 
deluged with non-functioning policies 
values them about the same as old paper 
or trash. 

“Tt is the functioning policy—the one 
in force—that sends out a message of 
hope to the agent and does the great 
missionary work on behalf of the cause 
of insurance. Just one policyholder, ap- 
preciating the value of insurance, into 
whose confidence the collecting agent has 
won his way by a courteous attitude and 
genuine service is of a value well-nigh 
beyond measure.” 











PROMOTED TO SUPERINTENDENT 

A. J. Babineau, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Fitchburg office of the John 
Hancock Mutual, has been made super- 
intendent of the company’s office at 
Concord, N. H. Mr. Babineau started 
with the company in 1911 as an agent 
at Fitchburg and in 1916 was made as- 
sistant superintendent. 





25 YEARS WITH COMPANY 


W. A. Whitcraft, Western & South- 
ern superintendent at Cambridge, Ohio, 
became a member of the Western & 
Southern Legion when he celebrated his 
twenty-fifth year with the company this 
month. 

















Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 





and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 





: Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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PROFESSOR SELIGMAN’S BOOK 

Of the book which Professor Edwin 
Rk. Seligman of Columbia University pre- 
pared, following his long survey of in- 
stalment selling, and which was made 
under the auspices of the General 
Motors, it can be said that the professor 
made a most excellent job. It is called 
“The Economics of Instalment Selling,” 
and comes in two volumes. The publish- 
ers are Harper & Bros., and it will have 
a wide reading. 

Some interesting conclusions are made, 
especially in the study of the dealer’s 
problems. For instance, it is found that 
a considerable part of the financing of 
retail sales of automobiles is borne by 
local banks rather than by finance com- 
panies. This financing takes place 
through the dealer’s borrowing from the 
local bank on his own note or discount- 
ing the notes of his customers. In gen- 
eral, however, the financing of sales has 
moved from the dealer and the bank to 
the finance company. 

Some other conclusions relative to sell- 
ing automobiles on instalment credit fol- 
low: 

The dealer study, as here presented, 
discloses several well marked conditions 
in the present system of selling automo- 
biles on instalment credit. 

The number of dealer failures is no 
larger, and the turnover is less, than in 
many other lines. 

Bankers who have had experience in 
the financing of dealers are of the opin- 
ion that the automobile dealer is as good 


a credit risk as the average business 
man. 

The chief cause of dealers’ failures is 
the large allowances which are made on 
used cars. This study shows that these 
allowances result in losses to the dealers. 
Such losses are usually understated be- 
cause the records kept by dealers are 
frequently inadequate. In this connec- 
tion; it may be noted that the margin 
between the used-car allowance and the 
new-car price has fluctuated somewhat 
with the downward trend of prices. Deal- 
ers are taking some losses on used cars 
in order to sell new ones and are using 
the old-car allowance, at times, as a com- 
petitive device. While there would be a 
used-car problem without instalment sell- 
ing, this method of selling cars has in- 
creased the importance of the problem. 

The instalment selling of automobiles 
is influenced by the price-class of the 
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Carl G. Whipple With 
Improved Mutuals 
CHICAGO MAN WILL LIVE HERE 


Former Union of Canton General Agent 
Has Had Wide Underwriting 
Experience in West 





Carl G. Whipple of Chicago, former 
Western general agent of the Union of 
Canton, which was managed by Marsh & 
McLennan, has become associated with 
the Improved Risk Mutuals of 75 Fulton 
street, New York City, and will live in 
New York City. The managers of the 
Improved Risk Mutuals are L. G. Wei- 
mer and W. M. Johnson. 

Mr. Whipple has the reputation in the 
West of being an underwriter of the 
first rank and his long insurance career 
started with the Continental’s Western 
department when J. J. MacDonald was 
manager. After some experience with 
the National Liberty he went with the 
Insurance Survey Bureau. His work as 
special agent of the Queen in Kansas and 
Oklahoma attracted attention and he was 
brought back to Chicago by the National 
of Hartford to have charge of Cook 
County (Chicago) business. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general agent and later 
general agent of the Union of Canton. 
Personally he had a wide popularity in 
the middle west. 

The Improved Risk Mutuals consists 
of fourteen-mutual insurance companies. 
They write fire, sprinkler leakage, use 
and occupancy insurance, and give fire 
prevention and engineering service. 





AMERICAN TO CUT MELON 





Corroon & Reynolds Company Will Pay 
40% Cash Dividend And 150% 
Stock Dividend 


The American Equitable of New York, 
under the management of Corroon & 
Reynolds, proposes to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary by declaring a 40% cash 
dividend and a 150% stock dividend. 
This would bring the cash dividends this 
year to the equivalent of 100% on the 
outstanding common stock. 


For the stock dividend, the capital 


’ stock is to be increased from 40,000 to 


100,000 shares. Meeting to ratify these 
proposals have been called for Decem- 
ber 9. Owners of a large majority of 
the stock are said to favor the action 
and approval is regarded as assured, ac- 
cording to an official statement. 





ENTERS MANY STATES 





Bankers National of Jersey City Expand- 
ing; Appoints New Special Agency 
Supervisor 

The Bankers National Life, Jersey 
City, announces that, in addition to New 
Jersey, it has been granted licenses to 
operate in the following states: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Maine, West Virginia 
and Vermont. A license has already been 
issued for the District of Columbia. 





ASKED $1,000,000 IN TERM 

The Central States Life of St. Louis, 
Mo., asked the agency organization to 
produce one million in term insurance 
during October, November and Decem- 
ber. With six weeks still to go the re- 
turns shows a total production of $540,- 
000, which is right at the one million 
dollar pace or at the rate of $77,150 a 
week. 





cars sold and by the geographical posi- 
tion of both the buyer and the seller. 

Returns for 1925 showed that 52% of 
the new cars and 62.8% of the used cars 
were sold on instalment, and that to the 
end of June, 1926, 55.9% of the new and 
65.2% of the used cars were sold on in- 
stalment; and that the combined per- 
centage for new and used cars for the 
two periods was 59%. This is a consid- 
erably smaller percentage than the fig- 
ure of 75% usually quoted. 
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SPENCER WELTON 








Spencer Welton, president of the New 
York Indemnity, left on Monday of this 
week for the Pacific Coast. With him 
was his daughter Betty. 

a -e. & 


Arthur Barry, who retires at the end 
of the year as manager in Canada of 
the Royal Exchange, has been for years 
a prominent figure in Dominion insur- 
ance. In discussing the _ resignation, 
“Canadian Insurance” says about him: 

“As he is said to be retiring with $10,- 
000 a year pension, from one of the 
soundest corporations in the world, he 
will be fairly well consoled for retiring 
from the fray at a comparatively early 
age. Mr. Barry has always had the gift 
of arousing plenty of comment in the 
insurance world. Socially, charming, in 
business he seemed to believe life to be 
a long series of hard battle with his com- 
petitors to get the best results for his 
company. In these he was successful. 
The Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany under his care, has had many years 
of wonderful underwriting profits when 
competitors—and the cleverest competi- 
tors—often had to be content with un- 
derwriting losses. He got his bumps 
occasionally. The company had one re- 
cently in hail insurance. But he seemed 
to get less bumps in underwriting than 
any other man. The insurance world 
hopes that he will enjoy a well earned 
rest and that he will be content to view 
the problems of the insurance world from 
the outside in future.” 


* * * 


W. H. Clawson, the new associate gén- 
eral of the National Surety in charge 
of the claim and legal department in the 
No. 4 Albany street Building, New York, 
has been with the company for nineteen 
years. A graduate of the University of 
Kansas, he was admitted to the bar in 
Missouri and practiced law in Kansas 
City. He joined the National Surety in 
1908 in its Kansas City claim office, later 
working in a similar capacity in the 
Dallas, Atlanta and San Francisco claim 
offices. In 1911 he was transferred to 
Minneapolis as assistant to General At- 
torney J. C. Bennett and upon Mr. 
Bennett’s death in 1915 succeeded to the 
post of general attorney, which post he 
occupied until his promotion to the posi- 
tion of associate general counsel a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Clawson is one of the 
best known surety attorneys in the 
Northwest. 


M. J. Donnelly, leading agent of the 
Equitable Society, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the new Million Dollar 
Club which held its initial meeting at the 
National Association of Life Under. 
writers’ convention in Memphis. While 
there he assisted R. H. Lake of Mem- 
phis inclosing an application of the Bry- 
Block Mercantile Co. covering 425 em- 
ployes with insurance amounting to 


* * * 

William D. Grier, head of the sprinkler 
division of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, is celebrating his twenty-fifth year 
with that company. Mr. Grier is one 
of the best scientific men in -the busi- 
ness; is an expert on many materials 
and products, such as artificial silk; and 
has frequently delivered lectures on 
technical subjects. 


James T. Swinnerton, vice-president of 
the America Fore Group, his friends will 
be glad to know, is now almost fully 
recovered from his operations of last 
summer and regularly spends two hours 
or more in his office. He is happy in 
the knowledge that he can once again 
take an interest in fire insurance affairs, 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has written a book called 
“Education and Philanthropy,” which 
was published this week by D. Appleton 
& Co. It will be reviewed by this paper 
next week. 

* * x 

Frank W. Pennell of New York, who 
has insured more than 100 lives in 1927, 
representing more than $2,000,000, spoke 
yesterday before the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation in the auditorium of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 


Clarence J. Daly, president of the 
Capitol Life of Denver, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the local Chamber of Con- 
merce. 





ST. LOUIS MINISTER’S TALK 

“That Life Insurance Policy” was tht 
text of a sermon by Rev. Dr. Johi 
Franklin Troupe, pastor of the Gidding 
Presbyterian Church, Sarah street al 
Washington boulevard, St. Louis, Mo, 
on Sunday morning, November 27. Tht 
church was badly damaged by the torn 
do that struck St. Louis on Septembet 
29. The effects of the tornado was tht 
inspiration of Dr. Troupe’s talk. How 
ever, he did not confine his remarks alott 
to worldly insurance, but made applic 
tion of the life insurance principle m! 
spiritual. 





AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 
On November 23 Wells & Conntl 
general agents in New York of the 
Provident Mutual, who have been setttlt 
a lively gait this year, exceeded thet 
total paid-for production of last. ye# 
This agency has every expectation © 

making a substantial gain this year. 


NORA VINCENT PAUL’S PART! 
Following the West Point-Annapd 
football game, Nora Vincent Paul, vic 
president of the “National Underwritt 
staged a large and enjoyable party ‘ 
her apartment in New York (City. : 
large number of insurance men and thei 
wives attended. 








INCORPORATE HERE 

O’Gorman & Young, Inc., chartet 
under New Jersey laws with capital 
$15,000 to conduct an insurance age! 
here, filed a certificate of statement ® 
designation in the office of the secrett! 
of state to enable it to do business, 
New York state. New York office 1s 
William street, Manhattan. Rov! 
O’Gorman is president of the corporat! 
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Pennsylvania Insurance Licenses 

That situation over in Pennsylvania 
where Insurance Commissioner Taggart 
is raising quite a hubbub by his drastic 
views relative to agency qualification and 
his demands that a producer be exam- 
ined by the department every time he 
changes his company is being received 
by the insurance fraternity with so 
many different aspects that one might 
almost say, “Pay your money and take 
your choice.” 

I present to readers of this page five 


different viewpoints which have come to 
me. 


Here is a letter from the chief coun- 
sel of one of the great insurance com- 
panies : 

“T really do not care to give my im- 
pressions, anonymously or otherwise, 
about the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment activities in reference to licens- 
ing and examination of insurance agents. 
What’s the use? This whole contro- 
versy, to my mind, is a result of the 
onstant agitation by agents to make a 
orofession out of what is really a busi- 
ress, and nothing more. 

“Whether the agents intended to or 
not, | think they have done their fair 
share to convince the various commis- 
Sioners that there is a poor lot of men 
selling insurance, generally speaking, 
and that the public needs protection. 
Hence the various official efforts which 
are being made to establish these ex- 
amining boards. 

“The whole subject makes me tired 
and | am getting too old to have my 
emotions stirred very deeply.” 

his is what a prominent general 
agent in casualty insurance says: 

“It goes without saying that some very 
drastic action had to be taken to clear 
up the situation in connection with the 
licensing of agents in Pennsylvania, and 
our insurance Commissioner, having 
been iepeatedly told of it, inaugurated 
Is plan with the idea that he would 
correct a bad situation. 

“ ‘2 . . . 

I am of the opinion that it is unfair 
On the part of the companies or the 
agents not to give him an opportunity 
of working out his plan. I have met 
the Commissioner on three or four oc- 
Casions and am impressed with the hon- 
€sty of his purpose and am certain that 
if his plan is discovered to be cumber- 
Some and unwieldy, or is unfair and 
Works a hardship to any insurance in- 
terest, he will be the first one to see 
Wherein it is at fault and correct it. My 
Conclusion is that he should have the 
West co-operation of all insurance 
interests in endeavoring to work out to 
@ successful conclusion any plan which 
Will be of benefit to the business as a 
Whole. I am certain that this is his sole 
Intent.” 

‘ And, now here we come to the resolu- 

Ons passed a few days ago by the 
Aquusylvania Association of Insurance 

gents: 

snl di - 
me © directors of the Pennsylvania 

sociation of Insurance Agents take 

1S occasion to commend Insurance 





Commissioner Matthew H. Taggart upon 
his Departmental Ruling as to qualifi- 
cations of insurance agents, and his ef- 
fort to place the Insurance Department 
of this Commonwealth on a plane sec- 
ond to none. 

“They also call upon the members of 
this Association, as well as all other 
members of the Insurance Fraternity, to 
give their unqualified support to Com- 
missioner Taggart in this laudable ef- 
fort. 

CO oe 


Taggart As Seen By The President 
Of A Life Underwriters’ 
Association 


In this Taggart resumé I now come 
to the views of the president of a life 
underwriters’ association which is located 
in a section of the state having quite 
a lot of agents. He writes to me as 
follows: 

“It is felt by both Industrial and Ordi- 
nary companies that Commissioner Tag- 
gart is in the main working in the right 
direction and that examination of new 
applicants for license has a great deal 
more possibility for good in it than 
otherwise so that we may be said to be 
in accord with the commissioner’s views 
in a general sense. 

“Serious objection was at the begin- 
ning made to the fact that a new man 
could not obtain a license for a con- 
siderable time, sometimes two or three 
months. The commissioner has done a 
good deal towards improving this condi- 
tion, examinations being held twice a 
month instead of monthly, but there is 
still dissatisfaction with the delay ex- 
perienced and it seems to be a case 


. where the commissioner rightly feels that 


the state should do certain work with- 
out outside assistance, as was previously 
rendered by the advisory boards, and 
he has not yet got the machinery to 
work the thing out as speedily as seems 
desirable to the men who are looking 
for the licenses. 

“Considerable fault is found with the 
fact that the same questionnaire is used 
for weekly premium and ordinary appli- 
cants and which has the result of some- 
times placing before either class ques- 
tions of which they have little knowl- 
edge, and it is felt that if two separate 
kinds of questionnaires were used, it 
might be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

“Sérious objection has been made to 
the ruling of the commissioner that if 
a man already holding a license for one 
or more companies desires to get an ad- 
ditional license for some othér company 
he is obliged to submit to the regular 
examination of the department, with the 
delay incidental thereto, even though he 
may have been licensed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department for many 
years and has thereby demonstrated his 
qualifications. It seems inconsistent, if 
the state has already granted a man’s 
qualifications and eligibility, that they 
should insist upon further examination 
because his business happens to make it 
necessary to get a license for some par- 


ticular company and it can readily be 
understood that where such additional 
license or licenses are sometimes needed 
in connection with the placing of a large 
line of insurance, delay is experienced 
which may cause loss of business to the 
individual, as well as delay in securing 
the protection applied for.” 
"76> (ss 


What The General Manager Of A 
Casualty Company Says 

The general manager of one of the 
big casualty insurance companies has 
this to say about Commissioner Tag- 
gart’s activities. 

“The agitation in. recent years by 
agents and companies against the li- 
censing by insurance departments of in- 
dividuals incompetent to properly rep- 
resent companies and intelligently insure 
interests of policyholders, seems to have 
found real support in the Insurance De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. 

“Commissioner Taggart, in his recent 
ruling requiring the passing of an ex- 
amination by agents of Pennsylvania be- 
fore they are licensed as company rep- 
resentatives, is prompted by an earnest 
desire on his part to serve the insuring 
public and protect it against mistakes 
and errors that may occur by reason of 
irresponsible individuals being authorized 
to solicit and sell insurance. Such an 
effort on the part of a state official sup- 
porting the activities of companies en- 
gaged in the insurance business in 
Pennsylvania, should have the co-opera- 
tion of all who are interested in seeing 
the business methods maintained on the 
high plane which have characterized it 
in the past. 

“Compliance with any rule or law may 
sometimes result in inconvenience and 
seeming red. tape. However, the ulti- 
mate end to be gained must not be 
overlooked. The disposition of insurance 
departments generally in adopting a rea- 
sonable course to enforce laws and rules 
should encourage agents and companies 
to feel that the commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, whose honesty of purpose is 
unquestioned, will in his good judgment 
modify any rule if convinced that its 
application will prove a detriment rather 
than a betterment to the business as a 
whole. 

“The particular objection which 
seems to have been brought forward to 
the ruling of the commissioner is the 
requirement that an agent already li- 
censed for any class of insurance must 
undergo a separate examination before 
being appointed an agent for some other 
company doing the same class of bus- 
iness. 

“Tt would seem reasonable to assume 
that an individual qualified to represent 
any life, fire or casualty company would 
also be qualified so far as knowledge and 
information of the business is concerned, 
to be licensed as agent for any other 
life, fire or casualty company. 

“The day seems to have passed when 
the requirement of agents in providing 
for the needs of their customers can 
be fully met by one company. As a re- 
sult most active agencies represent sev- 
eral companies and this condition seems 
to have proven advantageous to compa- 
nies, agents and not hurtful to the in- 
suring public. However, in an effort to 
obtain evidence and satisfy the insurance 
department that agents now licensed are 
qualified, the department may be justi- 
fied in its ruling in that at least to the 
extent of new applicants the examina- 
tions may supply the required informa- 
tion. 

“Some agents have volunteered to 
undergo the examination while others 
have objected. The reasons put forth by 
the latter, however, have been on ac+ 
count of the inconvenience rather than 
objection to undergoing the examination. 

“Without having discussed personally 
with Commissioner Taggart his ruling, 
or its effect we are confident that the 
department in a spirit of fairness, will 
use every effort to afford facilities for 
the required examination with as little 
inconvenience as possible, and certainly 
will avoid if practicable, having his rul- 
ing work any hardship on worthy in- 
dividuals who desire to qualify as agents 

for insurance companies.” 


Dr. W. C. Plummer’s Instalment Survey 

Surveys of partial payment situation 
are growing popular. Following the an- 
nouncement of the one conducted for 
eighteen months for General Motors by 
Professor Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity comes a new publication, that of 
Dr. Wilbur C. Plummer for the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science. It is entitled “Social and Eco- 
nomic Consequence of Buying on the 
Instalment Plan.” Dr. Plummer was ap- 
pointed a special Research Fellow to 
conduct the inquiry. The following are 
the subjects discussed in the various 
chapters: 
I. The Origin, Growth and Present Ex- 

tent of Buying on the Instal- 
ment Plan 

A. What is meant by buying on the 
instalment plan? 

B. Origin of the practice. 

C. Growth and present extent. 


D. Is the total volume of instalment 
sales increasing at the present time? 
E. Instalment selling in foreign coun- 
tries. 
II. The Causes of the Growth of In- 
stalment Buying 
A. Unused productive capacity. 


B. Competition between the same 
kind of goods. 
C. Competition between different 
kinds of goods. 

Advertising and high pressure 
salesmanship. 


E. Increased 
working classes. 
F. “Underconsumption.” 
G. Liberty Bond Drives. 


Ill. The Classes or Groups of People 
Using Instalment Credit 
A. Poor and irresponsible people. 
B. Poor, middle class, well-to-do and 
very rich people. 
C. City and country—East, West and 
South. 
IV. The Character of the Goods Bought 
on the Instalment Plan 
A. What are the articles purchased 
on the instalment plan? 
B. Distinction between producers’ and 
consumers’ goods. 
C. Importance of the distinction be- 
tween producers’ and consumers’ goods. 

Some consumers’ credit leads to 
increased production. 

E. Still other consumers’ credit is not 
a detriment to the source of wealth. 

F. Motor trucks versus passenger 
cars as credit risks. 
G, Producers’ or consumers’ goods. 
H. Durable or quickly consumable. 

I. Necessities or luxuries. 
V. The Finance Company—An Effect of 

the Instalment System 

A. The rise of finance companies. 

B. The function of the finance com- 
pany: wholesale financing. 

C. Retail financing, 

D. The present position of the fi- 
nance company in our banking system. 

E. An economic effect of the finance 
company—equalized production in the 
automobile industry. 

F. The credit significance of finance 
companies. 
VI. The Cost of Credit to the Instal- 

ment Buyer 

A. The costs to the finance com- 
panies and the retailers involved in the 
granting of instalment credit. 

The prices charged by the finance 
companies. 

C. The price of credit to the instal- 
ment buyer. 

D. The price of automobile instalment 
credit and the price of automobiles. 

VII. Instalment Buying and Saving 

A. Importance of the subject. 

B. Instalment buying leads to saving. 
_C. Instalment buying is not condu- 
cive to saving. 

The savings of the lower income 
groups examined: 1. Savings deposits. 
2. Life insurance reserves. 3. Stock and 
bond holdings among employes and cus- 
tomers. 4. Building and loan associa- 
tions. 5. Labor banks. 

E. Savings and income. 
F. Conclusion. 
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C. R. Perkins to Retire; 
40 Years in Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OF NORTH BRITISH 





One of Best Authorities on Middle 
States Conditions; Will Travel 
in Europe 
After four busy decades of insurance 
Charles R. Perkins, 


manager of the North British & Mercan- 


activities assistant 
tile and vice-president of its associated 
companies, will retire at the end of the 
year. On January 25 Mr. and Mrs. Per- 





C. R. PERKINS 


kins will sail on a three months’ Medit- 
erranean trip. 

There are few men in the business who 
have worked more assiduously than Mr. 
Perkins or who are more familiar with 
fire insurance conditions, especially those 
in New York, Pennsylvania and the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. In the territory 
which has been under his special juris- 
diction for many years, New York state 
(outside of the Metropolitan district), 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Delaware and District of 
Columbia, he has a wide comprehension 
of insurance problems, a most extended 
acquaintance with local conditions and 
numbers many insurance agents among 
his friends. 

On West Virginia Committee for Years 

Probably his best work was in connec- 
tion with the West Virginia situation— 
the district long known among fire ex- 
ecutives as “no man’s land.” He is the 
oldest continuous service member of the 
West Virginia Supervisory Committee. 
He has also been active in the Pitts- 
burgh Committee, the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee and the Philadelphia Suburban 
Committee. 

He started out as an office boy for the 
London & Liverpool & Globe, from there 
going to the Phoenix of London where 
eventually he became assistant general 
agent in charge of the middle states. He 
then went with Paul Rasor when the lat- 
ter was United States manager of the 
Magdeburg. He was given supervision 
of that company’s underwriting for the 
entire United States, holding that posi- 
tion as long as the Magdeburg was in 
this country. When that company re- 
tired Mr. Perkins joined the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile as eastern general 
agent, becoming deputy assistant man- 
ager and later assistant manager of the 
N. B. & M. and vice-president of its as- 
sociated companies. 

That his judgment in underwriting 
matters is sound has been evidenced by 
the continuous growth of the business 


Excepted City Scale 
Meets With Approval 


COMPANIES RETAIN OLD RATE 





Satisfactory Solution Of This Difficult 
Problem Further Evidence Of 
Strength Of The E. U. A. 





The adoption by the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association at its annual mect- 
ing in New York last week of the 20, 
25 and 30% scale with 5% contingent 
for all the excepted cities meets with 
general satisfaction. Committees of the 
association negotiating with the various 
excepted cities individually will now 
meet the agents’ representatives and ar- 
range the details of placing the program 
into effect. As the views and desires of 
the agency forces were known thor- 
oughly prior to last week’s meeting it is 
not expected that there will be any op- 
position to the compromise settlement. 

Despite rumors to the effect that the 
excepted cities commissions were to be 
cut rather severely the final scale leaves 
the commissions practically as they 
were under the old Eastern Union ar- 
rangement. After the committees of the 
E. U. A. had. made a complete investi- 
gaticn into the costs of conducting busi- 
ness in the excepted cities it was found 
that the commissions paid agents there 
were not exorbitantly high, thot condi- 
tions generaliy were similar in all the ex- 
cepted cities and that the companics and 
agents alike would be best served by 
continuing with virtually the former 
scales. The plan adopted met with some 
cppesition at the E. U. A. meeting here 
in New York last week but was passed 
with ample margin when a vote was 
taken. 

Earlier in the year an agreement was 
reached with agents in Buffalo, one of 
the excepted cities, where a 20 and 30% 
scale was promulgated. This was found 
to be ineffective for adoption elsewhere 
and was thrown into the discard in favor 
of the plan accepted and Buffalo, too, 
will be governed by the new arrange- 
ments. In a few of the cities some 
changes will have to be made in the 
classification of risks in order to bring 
under corresponding rates of commis- 
sions the same types of risks in each 
of the excepted cities. 

The task just completed was a big 
one and was carried through in the spirit 
of harmony and co-operation that has 








under his jurisdiction and its profitable 
character. 

Mr. Perkins’ long service and fine rec- 
ord with the North British & Mercan- 
tile has been recognized by the directors 
of the company. On his return from Eu- 
rope he will have an office in the insur- 
ance district where he will attend to 
his personal affairs. 
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THE HOME 





Floats =, 
D9 #2, Pure 


(Ivory Soap) 


It floats — always on top of the sea of trouble. 
Home policyholders who become engulfed in property 
losses come to know what it means to keep afloat 
They know from experience that satis- 
faction and safety of Home policies near the 100% 


Agents of The Home can show those who wish to 
secure dependable insurance protection just what it 
means to be insured in this Company. 
safety with Home Policies backed by the Strength, 
Reputation and Service of an old established stock 
company — The Home of New York. 
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characterized the working of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association since it was 
launched. A real test of the strength of 
the organization was met successfully. It 
would be foolish to say that every com- 
pany member of the organization gains 
by the various decisions reached, yet 
unquestionably the business of fire in- 
surance in the East is upon a far more 

















Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 


ASSETS . . “ 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES , 
NET SURPLUS . : 


. + . . 


$8,132,324.02 
1,981,557.73 
790,346.75 
5,360,419.54 











stable and secure basis than it has been 
for several years. And the various com- 
pany elements are going along closer to- 
gether with one another and with the 
agents in the field than ever before. The 
E. U. A. might have reduced drastically 
the commissions of the agents in the ex- 
cepted cities, but it did not because after 
a fair analysis of the situation the com- 
panies found that their fears about the 
high costs of getting business in the ex- 
cepted city areas were somewhat un- 
founded. 


H. F. POTTER’S NEW POSITION 

H. F. Potter, an adjuster of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau at the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., office, has resigned to g0 
with the National Union Fire as special 
agent for western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg. 


THE FIRST CALENDAR 


The Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is the first insurance con- 
cern to send out 1928 calendars. 











THE RED BOOK 
With this issue of The Eastern Under 
writer is included The Red Book of Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Selling. 
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Agents Ass’n. Appoints 
Executive Committee 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS CHOSEN 





J. W. Rose, C. L. Gandy, J. A. Giberson, 
F. T. Priest and P. W. Flicker to Aid 
Administration of National Body 





Five new members have joined the 
ranks of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents for 1928, being appointed by 
President Harrington and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee R. P. DeVan 
of Charleston, W. Va. The holdover 











seca 


C. L. GANDY 


members of the committee are Clyde B. 
Sinith of Lansing, Mich. and Percy H. 
Goodwin of San Diego, Cal. 

The names of the new members and 

their affiliations follow: 
_ J. W. Rose of Buffalo, N. ¥. Mr. Rose 
is president of the New York State As- 
sociation, was secretary for several years 
and is one of the most forceful and 
popular local agents in the Empire State. 
He is head of his own agency. 

Charles L. Gandy, of Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr, Gandy has one of the finest per- 
sonalities and clearest thinking heads in 
the National Association and yet, for no 
Teason whatsoever has concealed his 
worth behind the title of assistant secre- 
lary-treasurer of the Alabama Associa- 
tion since 1918, It is no secret that he 
exercises a powerful influence in agency 
circles in the South but until now he has 
declined to accept any title that brings 
him out from behind the scenes. He is 
secretary in charge of the fire insurance 
epartment of Ed. S. Moore & Lee Mc- 
stiff, Ine, 

Frank T. Priest of Wichita, Kan. Mr. 
hee who is a member of the agency 
of Dulaney, Johnston, Yankey & Priest, 
is the man who led the Kansas mem- 
bership campaign this fall which resulted 
in that state winning the membership 
cup at the New Orleans convention. He 
Is chairman of the Kansas Association 
membership committee, and is generally 
Considered as a live-wire. 
_ A. Giberson of Alton, Ill, is known 
P every agent who is a regular attend- 
nt at National Association meetings. 
.© 18 One of the fortunate few who com- 
mg me qualities of oratory and ability 
th master mathematics. Mr. Giberson is 

€ lormer chairman of the finance com- 
ca. and he did a lot of fine work 
ei ri connection, and at the same time 
hen ways be depended upon for a talk 
bg some phase of a topic under dis- 

P on_at Association conventions. 

erry W. Flicker of Cleveland; Ohio, 
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a member of the powerful-agency. of The 
Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker Co., is also a 
trustee of the Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land and a past president of the board. 
He is also on the executive committee 
of the Ohio Association. The Cleveland 
board is one of the largest and best or- 
ganized in the country and vies with the 
Louisville board for strength and popu- 
larity. 
Stcnding Committees 

President Harrington of the National 
Association has appointed the conference 
committee and the chairmen of the 
standing committees of the association 
for the ensuing year as follows: 

Conference Committee—W. Eugene 
Harrington, Atlanta, Ga.; R. P. DeVan, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Geo. D. Markham, 
St. Louis, Mo.; David J. Main, Denver, 
Colo.; Craig Belk, Houston, Tex. 





J. W. ROSE 


Finance Committees—W. B. Calhoun, 
Chairman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Membership Committee—E. M. Spar- 
lin, Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Legislative Committee—Col. Walker 
Taylor, Chairman, Wilmington, N. C. 

Grievance Committee—Clyde B. Smith, 
Chairman, Lansing, Mich. 

Fire Prevention and Conservation 
Committee—P. J. Clancy, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Public Relations and Education Com- 
mittee—Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis. 





MRS. EMERSON HONORED 





Elected Assistant Secretary Of Boston 
And Old Colony; Has Been Head 
Accountant For Several Years 
A fine honor has been paid to a wom- 
an by two of the large fire insurance 
companies of Massachusetts. Mrs. Mil- 
dred Evans Emerson, a keen student of 
the accounting end of the business, was 
last week elected assistant secretary of 
the Boston and Old Colony. She is a 
graduate of Smith College, where she 
won election to Phi Beta Kappa and 
where she specialized in mathematics. In 
1918, following the death of her husband, 
she became assistant to the chief ac- 
countant of the Boston and Old Colony. 
Since 1920 she has acted as chief ac- 
countant, having charge of. financial 
statements, stock transfers and records 
of investments. Mrs. Emerson is a 
daughter of the late Edmund A. Evans, 
who was associate justice of the Superior 

Court at Clinton, Mass. 





DIRECTOR OF BUFFALO 
William Palmer, chairman of the board 
of the. General Ice Cream Corp., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 


of Buffalo. 
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The Watchman of 1819— 
and of 1927 


ACK in 1819, the AZTNA voted 
to help maintain a watchman to 
patrol the city of Hartford, nights, 
looking for possible fires. 
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A fore-runner of the Automatic Sprinkler ! 


mK 


Even in that early day the principle of 
prevention was recognized as a vital part 
of fire insurance. And every improvement 
in building practice... every new safe- 
guard against fire....has the strong 
support of the insurance companies of 
America, working constantly to protect 
property by conquering disaster before it 
occurs. Twelve thousand AETNA agents 
profit by their association with a company 
known always as a pioneer in every step 
toward better public protection. 
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Crum & Forster’s 
Stock For Agents 


HOLDING COMPANY FORMED 
Shares Of One Of Leading Fire Groups 
Offered For Investment To Local 


Agents And Employes 





Crum & Forster, managers for a large 
and ‘important group of fire insurance 
companies, are the latest to join the 
growing circle of organizations offering 
shares of insurance company stocks to 
outsiders. This office is forming the 
Crum & Forster Insuranshares Corpora- 
tion of Delaware, a holding corporation, 


through which stock of the different 
companies in the ficet will be offered to 
agents, field representatives and em- 
ployes. 

The financial statement of the Crum 


& Forster Insuranshares Corporation, as 
of November 15, 1927, shows assets as 
follows: 


25,047. shares of United 

States Fire Ins. Co. at 
ee eee $5,009,400.00 

19,922 shares of North River 
fea: 5G; at S10)... oat wdc 3,287,130.00 

Stocks of other companies 
in Crum & Forster Group 2,998,448.37 
RAR ie bint oles os eee 220,680.97 
$11,515,659.34 


The capital stock consists of 25,000 
shares of preferred of a par value of 
$100 a share; 25,000 shares of common 
“A” of a par value of $10 a share, and 
175,000 shares of common “B” of a par 
value of $10 a share, making a total capi- 
talization of $4,500,000. The only other 
liabilities are dividends payable Novem- 
ber 30, amounting to $61,000, leaving a 
surplus of $6,954,059.34. 

The preferred stock is entitled to 
cumulative dividends of 7%, payable 
quarterly, and is callable at $110 a share. 
The common “A” and “B” are identical 
except that the voting power is lodged 
solely in the class “A” stock. 

Crum & Forster are extending to 
their agents, representatives and em- 
ployes the privilege of subscribing to 
stock in Crum & Forster Insuranshares 
Corporation in units of one share of 
preferred and one share of non-voting 
common at $137.50 per unit, payable 
either in full on January 16, 1928, or 
in equal payments on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, April, July and October, 6% being 
charged on the deferred payments. Ap- 
plications for the stock must be made 
by December 30 and the allotment to 
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FIRE COVERS ON BOATS 


The Northern Assurance has appointed 
S. D. McComb & Co. of New York, one 
of the leading marine agencies here, as 
the “boat agency” of the company to 
write fire insurance on steamers, tugs, 
gasoline yachts, dredges, pile-drivers, 
barges, ferry boats and other risks of 
those classes. S. D. McComb & Co. will 
cooperate with local agents in handling 
these lines, will pay 15% commission for 
this business and will take care of the 
issuing of the policies. 





TRUST CO. DEP’T SOLD 


An unusual amount of interest was 
aroused among insurance men of Okla- 
homa by the announcement of the sale 
or the discontinuance of the insurance 
department of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa. The insurance end of the 
business has been sold to Pearce Porter 
Martin Insurance Co. The insurance de- 
partment of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany was considered one of the largest 
of its kind in the state of Oklahoma. 


QUEEN TO BOOST CAPITAL 


The Queen of America, one of the 
Royal fleet of companies, is planning to 
increase its capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 by transferring $2,000,000 from 
the surplus to capital account. On Sep- 
tember 30 of this year the company had 
total admitted assets of $22,182,333 and a 
surplus in excess of the present capital 
of $8,116,485. 








J. V. BOWMAN’S NEW POST 

Julius V. Bowman, state agent in Ken- 
tucky for the American Central Fire, has 
resigned to accept the open position of 
the Fire Association, which had been 
vacant since J. Reyburn Watson resigned 
to accept a field position with the North- 
ern Assurance, from which Claude Sny- 
der, Jr., has resigned. 





BROOKLYN FIRE AGENTS 
The Brooklyn Fire has appointed two 
prominent agencies to represent it in 
Brooklyn and Long Island. They are 
Cavanagh & Kuhn of 147 Montague St., 
Brooklyn and Clinton P. Hamilton of 
194 Broadway, Brooklyn. 








each applicant will be made shortly 
thereafter. 

It is estimated that the earnings of 
dividends on stocks owned at the cur- 
rent rate, together with interest earned, 
will amount to $457,000 during 1928. This 
would be sufficient to pay the dividend 
on the preferred stock and $1.41 per 
share on the common. 


WM. O. WEIMAR DIES 





Secretary of Harmonia Fire, Also 
Prominent Architect and Buffalo 
City Official, Passes Away 


William O. Weimar, aged 60, prominent 
architect and former city official at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for sixteen years under the 
old aldermanic form of government and 
for the past ten years secretary of the 
Harmonia Fire with offices in the Gen- 
esee building died last Saturday after- 
noon at his home there after an illness 
of several weeks. His death came as a 
shock to a large number of friends, who 
had expected that he would recover. It 
was reported, however, that his heart 
weakened under the strain of illness. 

In politics Mr. Weimar served under 
five mayors of Buffalo, holding office for 
the last time as a councilman under for- 
mer Mayor Louis P. Fuhrmann, when 
the voters changed to the commission 
form of government. Mr. Weimar gained 
much renown as an architect, and under 
his supervision were built the well known 
Electric Building, Lafayette High School 
and the Buffalo Hotel. He was a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Consistory and nu- 
merous other fraternal organizations. 
The late Mr. Weimar is survived by his 
wife, one son, four daughters, three 
brothers and three sisters. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Tuesday afternoon. 





GOES TO NASHVILLE 


George Hesse, formerly special agent 
in the Kentucky field for the North 
3ritish & Mercantile fleet, went to 
Nashville, Tenn., on Nov. 28, to estab- 
lish his new Tennessee office, having 
become state agent in the latter state for 
the same company. Grover Galloway, 
state agent in Kentucky for the North 
British, was in Louisville this week, and 
stated that the local office would be 
moved to Bowling Green, Ky. 


H. W. LOCKETT IMPROVED 


Major Henry W. Lockett, head of the 
engineering department of Fred S. James 
& Co., in New York, who fractured his 
skull recently in a fall, has recovered so 
well that he has returned home from the 
hospital. However, he will not return 
to his office until about the first of the 
new year. 








GOES WITH CONN. AGENCY 


Paul R. Benson of Washington, Pa., 
has resigned as special agent of the 
Providence- Washington in western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to be- 
come associated with the Rhinehart- 
Hoyt Agency of Stamford, Conn. 


SUPREME COURT APPEAL TODAY 





Charles E. Hughes to Argue on Behalf 
of Underwriting Profits Formula 
of Fire Companies 

It is believed that the important fire 
insurance rate case of Missouri against 
the companies operating in that state 
will be argued today betore the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Washing- 
ton. Charles Evans Hughes, former As- 
sociate Justice of that court, will present 
verbal arguments and a written brief on 
behalf of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies, A decision upon the case is not 
expected for about another month. 
_ This fire rate case is probably the most 
important in recent years, because it 
tests the validity of the formula upon 
which the fire companies base _ their 
rates. The State of Missouri maintains 
that the investment earnings of the un- 
earned premium reserve held by the 
companies should be included in the un- 
derwriting profits, while the companies 
contend that underwriting profits, as de- 
fined by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, should be de- 
rived only from net earned premiums, 
minus losses incurred and expenses. The 
Missouri case decision will also affect the 
appeal from the Kansas state court de- 
cision and have a distinct influence upon 
the fire rating recommendations now be- 
ing prepared by a Virginia commission 
for presentation to the 1928 legislature 
of that state. 





HONOR CAPT. J. J. CONWAY 

_ Captain J. J. Conway, veteran super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati Salvage 
Corps, was guest of honor at a birthday 
party given him by the board of direc- 
tors of the corps. For a gift he was 
presented with a three months’ leave of 
absence. He is one of the leading fire 
protection men of the country and has 
accomplished many notable achievements 
in the field of salvage operations. 





FLORIDA AGENTS’ MEETING 


The Florida local agents’ association 
will hold its 1928 annual meeting at 
Gainesville, Fla., on April 5-6. At this 
meeting the subject of establishing a 
course in insurance at the University of 
Florida will be discussed. 





MRS. F. O. AFFELD, JR., DEAD 


Mrs. Francis O. Affeld, Jr., wife of 
the well-known New York fire insur 
ance lawyer, died this week. She was 
founder of the Vassar Club of New 
York. 
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Progresive, well qualified agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. 
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At this time of the year par- 
ticularly, a sudden cold snap 
freeze 
sprinkler system, causing them 
to burst, or the sprinkler tank 
may spring a leak. Sometimes 
workmen accidentally 
off sprinkler heads. And they 


NSURANCE THOUGHTS 


Carolinian— 


Why is Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 
necessary as an additional precaution 
sprinklers 
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have even been known to “let go” for 
other unforeseen reasons. 
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Then if 
valuable goods are stored be- | 
neath the sprinkler system, it 
is probable that great damage 
will result. \ 


These are reasons why Car- 
olina agents should sell 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 
—and sales arguments too, 
why clients should buy. 

—The Carolinian 


SJ 
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Sell Sprinkler Leakage Now 


Emphasize the dangers of freezing which are the 
principal causes of loss. A sudden drop in temperature 
—improper functioning of heating equipment—a win- 
dow carelessly left open, or broken—these are some of 
the many cold weather dangers to sprinkler systems. 


There are other hazards also. But with zero 
weather in the’ offing, now is an excellent time to con- 
centrate on this form of protection. 


American Eagle envelope inserts “When Sprinklers 
Misbehave’ will tell your story to prospects. Get a sup- 
ply—send them out—follow them up—stress the low 
cost of complete protection. You’ll get results! 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board: 
PAUL L.HAID,President 


CASH CAPITAL - ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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State Commissioners 
Talk at Hartford 


PROGRAM 


INSURANCE DAY 





Clarence Chamberlin, Famous Aviator, 
Discusses Flying Coverage; Donald 
North Chairman 





Addresses by several state insurance 
commissioners and one trans-Atlantic 
aviator featured the annual Connecticut 
Insurance Way meeting at Hartford 
Wednesday. Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut was followed by 
Superintendents James A. Beha of New 
York, Wesley Monk of Massachusetts, 
Joseph Button of Virginia and Edward 
Maxson of New Jersey. All spoke on 
outstanding insurance topics. 

Clarence Chamberlin, who last spring 
flew in an airplane from New York City 
to Germany without a stop, told the 
gathering of his experience on the fa- 
mous flight. He also discussed the re- 
lationship between insurance and avia- 
tion. 

Governor Trumbull of Connecticut and 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of The 
Prudential Life, were speakers at the 
banquet held in the Hotel Bond. Don- 
ald G. North of New Haven, executive 
chairman of the committee, was toast- 
master. 

There was a fire, casualty and surety 
conference at which James W. Cook of 
Providence, president of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board, spoke. C. M. 
Cartwright, editor of the “National Un- 
derwriter,” Chicago, talked on “Insur- 
ance and the Press.” Frederick J. Dow- 
liss of New Haven, spoke on “Selling 
Ourselves as Well As Insurance.” Rev. 
John Nicol Mark of Arlington, Mass., 
spoke on “Touchstones of Success.” 
The final address was “The Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Asscciation and Its Relation 
to the Insurance Business in New Eng- 
land.” 

Insurance Commissioner Dunham 
worked actively with the executive com- 
mittee in arranging the program for 
Connecticut’s Fourth Annual Insurance 
Day. In addition to Commissioner Dun- 
ham the executive committee was com- 
posed of: Donald G. North of New Ha- 
ven, general chairman; George L. Hunt 
of Hartford, secretary; Charles E. Ferrie 
of the Travelers, who represents the cas- 
ualty insurance companies; James Wy- 
per, vice-president of the Hartford Fire, 
who represents the fire insurance com- 
panies; Harold F. Larkin, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Mutual, who repre- 
sents the life insurance companies; 
Dwight Holbrook and Charles E. Stock- 
dor who represent the life underwriters’ 
association; James L. Case of Norwich 
and T. D. Faulkner who represent the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 


Agents; Charles Page of the Connecti- 
cut Fire; and J. L. Moffet who repre- 
sent the Connecticut Field Club, and 


Clark Belden, executive vice-president of 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 





L. G. SHERMAN WITH HARTFORD 


Laurence G. Sherman has joined the 
advertising staff of the Hartford Fire 
and will assist Manager J. W. Long- 
necker. Mr. Sherman entered the ad- 
vertising business in 1919 as secretary 
to M. C. Manternach, head of an adver- 
tising agency. He went into the copy 
department of the Graphic Arts Co. in 
1922 and later joined the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. From there he 
went to the publicity department of the 
Aetna (Fire), which position he left on 
Wednesday of this week to join the 
Hartford Fire. 
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50 YEARS IN PHILADELPHIA 





Robert M. Coyle & Co. One Of The 

Leading Insurance Offices In That 

City, Celebrates Long Service 

The prominent Philadelphia agency 
and insurance brokerage firm of Robert 
M. Coyle & Co. is celebrating the com- 
pletion of fifty years in business, the or- 
ganization having been founded by the 
father of the present senior member of 
the firm in 1877. Much of the income of 
the company is derived from brokerage 
business, the office controlling among 
other accounts the large Wanamaker 
lines. Among the companies represented 
are the Boston, Providence, Washington, 
Equitable, Federal, Hudson, Fidelity- 
Phenix Northern of London and the 
New York Underwriters. 

James H. Coyle, father of Robert M. 
Coyle, started the office and the latter 
succeeded him as head in 1892. In 1909 
Henry C. Townsend and Edward Troxell 
were admitted to partnership. The pres- 
ent Mr. Coyle is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association and a director 


of the Fire Patrol, besides having many 
other connections with Philadelphia 
banks. 





ESSEX FIRE OFFICERS 


The Essex Fire of Newark, N. J., now 
being organized has elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, Frank J. Bock; 
vice-presidents, James Rattray, Herman 
A. Fenning and Henry S. Puder; treas- 
urer, Harry P. Lowry; secretary, George 
H. Weademan. The company will have 
$200,000 capital and $300,000 surplus, the 
shares of $5 par value being sold at 
$12.50. It will restrict its writings to 
preferred risks in New Jersey. This com- 
pany has several directors and officers 
in common with the Ajax Fire. Lipp- 
man & Lowry, general agents of the 
Ajax, have been appointed’ general 
agents also of the Essex. 





NEW INSURANCE BUILDING 





F. W. Pascoe-Rutter Helps Dedicate 
Edifice Of London & Lancashire In 
South Africa; Earl There 
The large new building at Cape Town 
of the London & Lancashire is now 
completed and the opportunity was taken 
of the visit to South Africa of F. W? 
Pascoe-Rutter, the governor of the com- 
pany, to hold a reception in the prem- 
ises. Invitations to the reception were 
accepted by the Earl of Athlone, the 
Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, and a large number of prominent 

residents. 

The building has been erected on the 
site of the old office of the South African 
Insurance Co. which stood for more than 
100 years, the South African Insurance 
Co., having been acquired by the Lon- 
don & Lancashire in 1894. The new build- 
ing is of six stories, is built in the Dutch 
Renaissance style, and is flanked by the 
Rhodes and ‘ ‘Cape Times” buildings. 


OPENS IN DECEMBER 

The General Insurance Companv of 
America has onened offices in the Bos- 
ten Building, Denver. This building is 
owned whole or in psrt by Fred G. 
3onfils. owner of the Denver “Post.” 
Sam G. Lamping and C. H. Bingham, 
executive cfficers of the General, are in 
charge of the Denver office. 


GEORGE F. NICHOLS DIES 
George F. Nichols, senior member of 
the Trov, N. Y., insuranee agency of 
Nichols & M>cLoughlin, died Inst week 
in his eightieth vear. He was the oldest 
active agent in the citv. He had been in 

the insurance game for sixty years. 


NATIONAL FIRE DIRECTOR 
Sidnev 7. Mitchell of New York, pres- 
ident of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
his been elected a director of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford to succeed the 
Inte Fred S. Jomes of Chicago. 
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H. P. Dunham Deplores 
Excessive Competition 


TALKS TO HARTFORD AUDIENCE 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Compa- 
nies and Agents Should Concentrate 
Upon Developing New Business 





Sounding a warning against excessive 
competition, Colonel Howard P. Dunham, 
Connecticut insurance commissioner, de- 
clared Wednesday at the annual observ- 
ance of Insurance Day at Hartford that 
“it will greatly benefit all concerned, as 
well as improve our system of insurance 
as an instrumentality of public service, 
if both insurance executives and insur- 
ance agents cease trying to get business 
away from competitors and concentrate 
attention on developing a knowledge and 
a desire for insurance in hitherto unpro- 
tected members of the general public.” 

The Connecticut department, he said, 
was concerned with methods of acquir- 
ing business which tend to increase the 
cost of insurance. Excessive competi- 
tion for business he regarded as “gen- 
erally bad policy.” 

Discussing the human: side of insur- 
ance, Commissioner Dunham described 
the various forms of insurance as instru- 
mentalities of social service. 

“Tt is the function of insurance, by 
widely distributing the burden of risks, 
to protect the insured against unforesee- 
able disasters sufficient to cripple or per- 
haps entirely submerge him. From a 
purely economic point of view, he can 
well afford to pay his premiums for se- 
curity. But the greatest value of reason- 
able insurance is its contribution to free- 
dom from worry and peace of mind. 


Insurance is Freedom From Worry 


“The commodity which insurers offer 
for sale is freedom from worry. A great 
insurance company should be thought of 
as a direct creator of widespread human 
happiness, through its sales of peace of 
mind, without which happiness is impos- 
sible. 

“It is an essential condition of the 
peace of mind of the great body of the 
insured public that all shall feel abso- 
lutely protected against any failure of 
payment according to contract. It is a 
public calamity, if those who made sac- 
rifices for years to pay premiums, are 
finally defrauded of the protection they 
have paid for. Therefore, in every state 
of the Union, an administrative organi- 
zation is provided to exercise public su- 
pervision over the conduct of the insur- 
ance business within that state.” 

“But even those companies,” he added, 
“which feel toleration rather than af- 
fection for the more or less painful proc- 
esses of state supervision in its direct 
effects upon their business, may well ap- 
prove. of its thoroughness, as affecting 
the insurance interests generally. It 
would be impossible to estimate ade- 
quately the money value of the reputa- 
tion of the state of Connecticut for sound 
insurance. The failure of a single Con- 
necticut insurance company could not but 
be detrimental in a greater or less de- 
gree to the interests of every other Con- 
necticut insurance company. In so far 
as by public supervision we are able to 
check in time ruinous tendencies in the 
conduct of the business of a single Con- 
necticut corporation, we are contributing 
to the welfare of every other insurance 
company in the state.” 





COUNTY FIRE AGENTS 
Andrews & Evans of Brooklyn have 
been appointed agents of the County Fire 

of the New Hampshire Fire group. 
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Mackinnon Re-elected 
Chairman of Lloyd’s 


De ROUGEMONT IS MADE DEPUTY 
Present Chairman, Held Over for An- 
other Term, Will Be in Office When 
New Building Is Opened 





P. G. Mackinnon, chairman of Lloyd’s, 
has been re-elected for 1928, and that C. I. 
de Rougemont will succeed E. E. Adams 
as deputy chairman at the end of the 
year. The news of Mr. Mackinnon’s re- 
election was by no means unexpected, 
and when it is remembered that he held 
office when the king laid the foundation- 
tone of the Lloyd’s new building, the 
propriety of his retaining office during 
the year in which the new Lloyd’s will 
be opened will be appreciated. 

Mr. Mackinnon is the son of a famous 
underwriter and one of three brothers, 
all of whom have made their mark, for 
while Sir Frank McKinnon is a judge of 
the high court, A. D. Mackinnon, the av- 
erage adjuster, is no less prominent in 
his own profession. P. G. Mackinnon 
has been an underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s since 1894, but did not seek office 
till 1918, when he was first elected to the 
committee, becoming deputy chairman in 
1924, chairman in 1925, and again in 1927. 
He has represented Lloyd’s on the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Register since 1920, and 
has been a member of the committee of 
the Salvage Association since 1916, while 
it will be remembered that he represent- 
ed Lloyd’s underwriters at the Amster- 
dam Conference of the Comite Maritime 
International last August. 

C. I. de Rougemont, who was elected 
an underwriting member in 1885, has 
served on the committee of Lloyd’s since 
1908, with only such intervals as are im- 
posed by the rota of the by-laws. He 
was deputy-chairman of Lloyd’s in 1917, 
chairman in 1918 and 1919, and now re- 
turns to office. He represents Lloyd's 
Underwriters on the Merchant Shipping 

Advisory Committee, and, besides hold- 
ing other important offices, serves on the 
committees of Lloyd’s Register and of 
the Salvage Association. 





220 FAIL STATE TEST 
That the Pennsylvania state examina- 
tions for insurance agents are not sine- 
cures was demonstrated when it was an- 
nounced that 220 out of the 1,077 appli- 
cants who took the tests had failed to 
pass. Sixty-six fire agents-to-be were 
successful, and 48 received casualty li- 
censes. Seven hundred and forty-three 

life insurance applicants passed. 





MARYLAND DEP’T TO MOVE 


The Maryland State Insurance Depart- 
ment, of which Carville D. Benson is 
commissioner, will occupy new offices 
about the first of the year on the four- 
teenth flogr of the Lexington Building 
in Baltimore. Hazelton A. Joyce, Jr., 
deputy commissioner, states that the 
new offices will provide the department 
with much needed space. 





TENNESSEE AGENTS ELECT 

George A. Caldwell of Knoxville has 
been elected president of the Tennessee 
Association of Insurance Agents. Miss 
Julia Hindman, a popular member of the 
association from Nashville, was re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. The following 
were elected vice-presidents: W. I. Ed- 
wards, Nashville; H. C. Channell, Frank- 
lin; Hart Caldwell, Clarksville; E. C. 
Banning, Memphis; H. W. Spencer, 
Chattanooga; E. B. Thomas, Tullahoma; 
Frank Rutledge, Etowah; A. V. Hatton, 
Jackson; Howell A. Bransford, Union 
City; W. M. Harris, Johnson City, and 
L. M. Ross, Gallatin. 


WITH FIRE ADJUSTING FIRM 

S. E. Parker has joined the fire insur- 
ance adjusting firm of Edwards & An- 
gas of Toronto, Canada. He was eight 
years claims manager of one of the larg- 
est general agencies in the Dominion and 
also is am expert accountant. 
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WOLFSON RE-NOMINATED 





President Brownsville and East New 
York Brokers’ Association Drafted 
for Third Term 
The nominating committee of the 
Brownsville and East New York Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association have placed in 
nomination the following: S. S. Wolf- 
son, president; A. S. Fink, lst vice-presi- 
dent; H. A. Singer, 2nd vice-president; 
A. S. Freed, 3rd vice-president; B. Ogniz, 
treasurer; R. C. Greenblatt, recording 
secretary; L. D. Krasner, executive sec- 

retary. 

The following were nominated for the 
executive committee: Philip Allen, I. 
Gaster, L. Rogall, R. Horowitz, A. Mish- 
kin, L. Silver, M. M. Berman, S. D. Ro- 
san, J. Gaster, L. Trotsky. 

Despite Mr. Wolfson’s earnest plea to 
be relieved of the duties of president, the 
committee drafted him for the post of 
president, this being his third consecutive 
term. The election of officers will take 
place at the next general meeting of the 
association in December. 


FIELD MEN MEET 

The Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, at their annual meeting in 
Louisville last week, elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, W. B. Triplett, 
Queen; vice-president, Richard B. Ap- 
person, Hartford Fire; secretary-treas- 
urer, Franklin R. MacPherson, New 
Hampshire Fire. Mr. MacPherson is 
also Most Loyal Gander of the Blue 
Goose in Kentucky, which met the eve- 
ning of the association convention. 





MAKES CAPITAL $1,000,000 

Directors of the Eagle Fire of New- 
ark have voted to increase the capi- 
tal of the company from $750,000 to $1,- 
000,000 by the issue of 12,500 shares of 
new stock, par $20 at $50 thus adding 
$375,000 to the surplus. Stockholders of 
record of November 26 will have the 
right to subscribe to one new share for 
each three shares now held by them. The 
Eagle Fire writes fire and allied rein- 
surance lines exclusively. Franklin W. 
Fort is secretary and general manager. 


CONVICTION BARS RECOVERY 





Virginia High Court Reverses Decision 
Allowing Man Jailed for Arson to 
Collect Insurance 


It would be a discredit to the adminis. 
tration of justice to permit a recovery 
under a policy of fire insurance by one 
who has been convicted of having burned 
the property insured. This is the view oj 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeak 
expressed in an opinion handed dow 
last week reversing judgment of the cir. 
cuit court of Rockingham County entered 
in favor of Max Heller and against the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions. Con. 
victed of burning a clothing store oper. 
ated by him at Elkton for the alleged 
purpose of collecting insurance on the 
stock of goods, Heller was sentenced to 
serve two years in the penitentiary. 

After finishing his sentence, he 
brought suit for recovery under a $1,50) 
policy issued by the Eagle, Star & Brit. 
ish Dominions on his stock of goods just 
twenty days before the fire. He wa 
awarded judgment for $1,007 after the 
trial court had refused to admit the evi- 
dence of his conviction on the crimind 
charge on the ground that it was irrele- 
vant and immaterial. In reversing the 
case, the appeal court entered final judg- 
ment for the defendant company. 


25 YEARS WITH NORTHERN 

Charles W. Cooper, secretary of the 
United States branch of the Northem 
Assurance of London, is celebrating his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com 
pany. He began his insurance career with 
the Lancashire and later served in the 
underwriting department of the Liver 
pool & London & Globe. In 1922 Mr. 
Cooper was made assistant manager 0! 
the Northern and afterwards was pro 
moted to secretary. 


RECEIVER FOR FIRE MUTUAL 

Petition for a receiver for the Pioneer 
Mutual of Muskogee, Okla., has_ beet 
filed in the Muskogee County Coutt 
Filing the petition followed a visit tl 
Muskogee by J. Berry King, assistatl 
attorney general, where he made an I 
vestigation of the status of the compail. 
King said it is impossible for the Pionet 
Mutual to be absorbed by another cot 
pany because it is in arrears severd 
thousand dollars. 
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Says Auto Saturation 
Point Has Arrived 


20,000,000 CARS ARE NOW IN USE 





M. V. Ayres Says Domestic Consump- 
tion Will Be Almost Entirely for 
Replacements; Finance Meeting 





Despite the outlook for an era of un- 
precedented competition in the automo- 
bile business, the National Association 
of Finance Companies at its fourth an- 
nual convention, which closed in Chicago 
recently, re-affirmed its determination to 
adhere to sound business principles, and 
demand a down payment of at least one- 
third on new cars and 40% on used cars 
with the balance in not more than 12 
equal monthly payments. 

The convention severely condemned 
the practice, which has grown up in cer- 
tain localities, of passing the entire bur- 
den of the purchase of a used car to 
an unsuspecting finance company, by 
means of an inflated bill of sale, and 
credit to the purchaser for a cash down, 
payment which was never made. To 
overcome this evil it recommended that 
used car paper should not be purchased 
where the total of installments is more 
than the value set by the standard au- 
thority known as “Blue Book.” 

The predictions of Milan V. Ayres, the 
economist, as to the future of the auto- 
mobile industry and the “saturation 
point” was one of the high points of the 
convention. Mr. Ayres said that 1923 
marked the end of the period during 
which automobile production increased 
annually. 


Saturation Point About Reached 


The point of change from the period 
of expansion to the period of steady use 
is the saturation point. He placed the 
saturation point for domestic consump- 
tion under present. conditions at approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 cars actually in opera- 
tion at one time. Export production is 
nowhere near the saturation point, he 
believes. 

Contrary to the popular view that 
saturation point meant a time when no- 
body would buy automobiles, Mr. Ayres 
said a steady consumption and a grow- 
ing export business were to be expected. 
He pointed to the boot and shoe and 
the sewing machine as examples of in- 
dustries which had passed the satura- 
tion point and were thriving on replace- 
ments. 

“After an industry passes its satura- 
tion point,” said Mr. Ayres, “the con- 
sumption consists principally of replace- 
ments, supplemented by a demand due 
to growing population and increased 
eneral prosperity. Exports should ex- 
ceed 421,000 cars this year, a figure 
greater than the entire production of 
fifteen years ago, but the domestic con- 
sumption will be less than any year 
Since i922. This is only partly due to 
the F rd shutdown. At the end of last 
year there were 22,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the United States, 
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but only about 20,000,000 were actually 
in use at the end of the year.” In four- 
teen or fifteen years the life of an auto- 
mobile has been lengthened three years, 
due to better roads and improvements 
in design and materials. 

“Replacement demand has not reached 
full volume corresponding to present 
ownership. It will increase materially 
during the next few years, reaching a 
stabilized condition about 1932. 


Many Replacement Orders For 1928 


“Next year should start out with a 
rush of automobile buying due to the 
pent-up demand of those waiting to see 
the new Ford. Some will buy Fords, 
and others, having satisfied their curi- 
osity, will decide on other makes. After 
this, sales will begin to flatten out, but 
the replacement demand will be greater 
than ever before. Sales to new owners 
will probably decrease, as they have 
done each year since 1923, with the final 
result that the total domestic consump- 
tion for the year cannot be expected to 
be materially greater than this year.” 

“The new Ford car, according to all 
reports, is to have four wheel brakes. 
All manufacturers that have not already 
changed to that style will be obliged to 
do so, and as a result 80% of the exist- 
ing cars will be obsolete in that respect. 
Thus more existing cars will become out 
of date than has ever happened before 
at any one time. This will certainly re- 
sult in speeding up the. replacement 
process, and will increase sales each 
year until practically all cars are pro- 
vided with four wheel brakes.” 

The domestic automobile demand for 
1929 should be better than that of either 


1927 or 1928, and for several years there-~ 


after there should be a moderate annual 
increase. Mr. Ayres estimated that dur- 
ing the five years beginning with 1929, 
that part of the yearly sales, due purely 
to growth of population and improve- 
ment in standards of living, would be 


in the neighborhood of 400,000, with the 


part due to replacements averaging 
around three and one-quarter millions, 
making a total annual domestic demand 
of about 3,650,000. This means that the 
present manufacturing facilities of the 
industry are amply sufficient to meet 
the home demand for many years to 
come. 

Many thoughtful persons attribute the 
unparalleled prosperity of the nation to 
the financing of installment sales, ac- 
cording to B. E. Hutchinson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corporation. 





HOW FIRES RUIN CREDIT 

How extensively sound credit is related 
to fire insurance was brought forcibly to 
the attention of the membership of the 
Lansing Association of Credit Men at a 
dinner meeting last week at the Hotel 
Olds when Richard E. Vernor, head of 
the fire prevention department of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago, ad- 
dressed the group. The Association had 
arranged for a “Fire Prevention Night” 
program with Mr. Vernor as the chief 
speaker and leading local fire agents as 
guests. Fire not only frequently blasts 
credits but it puts out of business a large 
percentage of the enterprises it strikes, 
Mr. Vernon pointed out, in pleading the 
case for fire prevention. He emphasized 
the point that the mere replacement cost 
of property destroyed is only a relative- 
ly small portion of the total economic 
loss from every major fire. Only 26% 
of the companies whose property is de- 
stroyed never resume operations. 





SUES UNDER FIRE POLICY 


A policyholder of the General Insur- 
ance Exchange of Detroit has brought 
suit in Shiawassee County circuit court, 
Michigan, to recover damages under an 
auto fire policy issued by the reciprocal 
on the grounds that fire caused most of 
the’ damage when the assured’s car was 
struck by a train at a crossing in Ban- 
croft October 9. 


INSURANCE TAX INVALID 





Supreme Court Holds Philippine Govern- 
ment Not Concerned In Contwact 
Outside Islands 
No tax can be levied upon an insur- 
ance contract between two parties, both 
outside the taxing state, even though the 
property insured lies within its jurisdic- 
tion, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled in the case of the Compania 
General de Tabacos de Filipinas vs. the 

Collector of Internal Revenue. 

A tax had been laid upon insurance 
covering tobacco in a Philippine ware- 
house owned by a company with head- 
quarters in Barcelona, Spain. The insur- 
ance companies were the Guardian of 
England and the Comite Des Assurances 
Maritimas De Paris of France. 

The court held the tax invalid on the 
theory that a state may regulate the 
activities of foreign corporations within 
the state, but it can not regulate or in- 
terfere with what they do outside. Such 
contracts of insurance, it was held, were 
not within the jurisdiction of that gov- 
ernment. The court declined to draw 
any distinction between an occupation 
tax and a penalty, under the circum- 
stances. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the Islands was affirmed on the question 
whether the fact that while the tobacco 
company and the London company were 
within the jurisdiction of the Philippines 
they made a contract outside of the 
Philippines for the insurance of mer- 
chandise in the Philippines prevented the 
imposition upon the assured of a tax of 
1% upon the money paid by it as a 
premium to the London company. 

Justices Brandeis and Holmes con- 
curred in a separate opinion. 





LOUISVILLE GRIDIRON STARS 





Sons of Three Well-Known Insurance 
Men of Kentucky City Played on 
Opposing Teams on Thanksgiving 
The insurance industry is fairly well 

represented on the football clubs of the 

two Louisville, Ky., high schools, which 
again settled an old argument there on 

Thanksgiving. William F.. Booker, of 

the Booker & Kinnard Agency, has an 

entry in the form of William F. Booker, 

Jr., playing his second year on the squad 

of Male High. Young Booker is seven- 

teen years of age, 5 feet 8 inches, and 
weighs 168 pounds. He has won his 
football letter. 

Roe A. Dawson, special agent for the 
New England Mutual Life, also has a 
son on the Male High team in John L. 
Dawson, sixteen years of age, 6 feet 
2 inches tall, and weighing 180 pounds. 
Dawson has won two letters in sport, 
has been on the team two years and 
won one at football. Bruce Hoblitzel, 
head of a local fire insurance and realty 
agency, of Bruce Hoblitzel Co., has a 
son, Bruce Hoblitzel, Jr., playing on the 
Manual High squad, it being his first 
year. Young Hoblitzel is fifteen years 
of age, and weighs 149 pounds. 
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Some Proposals of 
Virginia Commission 


MAY ABOLISH FIVE DISTRICTS 





Several Suggestions Likely to Be Op- 
posed by Fire Companies When 
Legislature Gets Report 





The legislative commission which has 
been investigating fire rates in Virginia 
for some time is expected to recommend 
that the rating law be amended to re- 
quire the companies to file all their rates 
with the bureau of insurance. At the 
final public hearing in Richmond last 
week, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, chairman 
of the declared that the 
commission had been considerably ham- 
pered in its investigation by inability to 
obtain all the information desired at the 
office of Commissioner Button and that 
it was frequently necessary to obtain 
data bearing on rates from the Virginia 
Inspection & Rating Bureau which, in 
his opinion, ought to have been on file 
in the bureau of insurance. 

The Virginia Inspection & Rating Bu- 
reau promulgates rates which policyhold- 
ers pay, while the basic schedules are 
fixed by the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
Evidence before the 
commission was that the schedules for 
base rates, represented by white slips, 
are filed with the bureau of insurance, 
but the final rates, which are the base 
rates plus penalties for deficiencies, rep- 
resented by pink slips, are not filed 
there. 

It was brought out that the present 
law does not require these slips to be 
filed. Dr. Chandler expressed the view 
that all rates should be accessible in the 
bureau of insurance. J. H. Doyle, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Board, took 
issue with him, declaring that there was 
no need to put the companies to the 
extra trouble and expense. Any infor- 
mation regarding rates not available at 
the bureau of insurance could readily be 
obtained at the rating bureau. 

Dr. Chandler also came out strong for 
abolition of the five territorial tariff dis- 
tricts into which Virginia is divided and 
the adoption of a uniform svstem to 
cover the state as a whole. The com- 
mission is fully expected to recommend 
also that this be done. Dr. Chandler 
characterized the system of having a dif- 
ferential scale of rates as unscientific. 
The insurance representatives defended 
the system, declaring that exnerience has 
shown that some of the divisions had 
higher losses than others, making it nec- 
essary for different rates to be annlied. 
They were willing to make anv change 
that would improve conditions but were 
of the opinion that it would be imprac- 
tical to abolish the yeogranhical divisions. 

Likewise thev did not look with favor 
upon a proposal that insurance agents be 
required to pass an examination before 
being licensed. They regarded this as 
impractical, too. Segregation of operat- 
ing funds and investment money was also 
a target for the commission whose mem- 
bers questioned the methods of comput- 
ine underwriting profits. 

Whether or not the commission will 
make any recommendations on this noint 
to the legislature is not known. Com- 
nany representatives hope that it will 
have the wisdom to wait and let the 
auestion be decided once and for all by 
the United States Supreme Court, before 
which it is now pending. 

When the subiect of taxes bobbed up 
at one stage in the proceedings. and the 
complaint was made that a multitude of 
taxes and fees are now being paid by the 
companies, Dr. Chandler came out flat- 
footed in favor of amendine the: law to 
provide for one tax to avoid confusion. 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) ' 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





























Capital $500,000.00 





Policyholders’ Surplus $1,374,235.27 


AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 


FIRE INSURANCE AND ALL ALLIED LINES 

















P. F. U. A. COMMITTEES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the following 
personnel of the subcommittees of the 
executive committee for the coming 
year: finance, Harold Haskins, chair- 
man; Robert P. Bishop and Robert M. 
Coyle; rates and schedules, George Y. 
Shermer, chairman; Alfred T. Herkness 
and John K. Payne; rules, Walter J. 
Chase, chairman; Robert M. Coyle and 
A. B. Roome; brokers, Robert P. Bishop, 
chairman; Malcolm B. Foard, William 
Sassman, Walter Munns and Russell 
Bleakley; violations, George Y. Shermer, 
chairman; George R. Packard and Wal- 
ter J. Chase. 





HENRY RUEHE OPENS OFFICE 

Henry Ruehe, who for nearly thirty 
years has been adjusting fire losses for 
assureds, is opening an office under his 
own name at 80 Maiden Lane, where he 
will do business as a public adjuster. 
He was nineteen years with J. K. Young 
& Co., and was later associated with 
James A. Dolan & Co., and with Gold- 
stein & Co. 

ON SOUTHERN TRIP 

Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, left on No- 
vember 27 for the south. In company 
with Special Agent Duskin of Georgia 
and Special Agent Reynolds of Florida, 
he will visit the agents of those states, 
returning to Newark about December 15. 


‘to the agents. 








The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 





Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 








Western Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Commissioner Defends 
Village Part-Timers 


SAYS THEY MUST MAKE LIVING 


Texas State Official Tells Why He Was 
Luke Warm Relative to Drastic 
Agency Qualification Bill There 


T. M. Campbell, Jr., fire insurance 
commissioner of Texas, talked bluntly 
about part-time agents in small towns in 
an address before a meeting of agents 
in Ft. Worth, Tex., following unsuccess- 
ful attempts to pass a strict qualifica- 
tion law in that state. Commissioner 
Campbell gives to Don Coates, publisher 
of “Texas Insurance,” the following tran- 
script of his talk: 

“A large number of local agents were 
disappointed when the agents’ qualifica- 
tion bill was killed at the regular session 
of the last legislature. I never did get 
very much excited about that bill be- 
cause I couldn’t see very much in it 
that would be of any particular benefit 
The agents in the small 
towns who are part-time agents seemed 
to think the bill was aimed at them and 
immediately got busy and the result was 
that the bill was killed. I do not blame 
them for fighting for their rights, but 
am quite sure that it was not the inten- 
tion of the framers of that bill to climi- 
nate the small town agents. 

“T can understand the attitude of the 
part-time agent and I say to you that it 
makes no difference how many hours per 
day an agent puts in the insurance busi- 
ness, but how many honest hours. A 
smail town agent who puts in only three 
hours a day is a better agent and I say 
to you than the one who puts in eight 
hours and employs six or eight solicitors 
or ‘brokers’ who are only interested in 
getting as large premiums as_ possible 
and throw discretion to the winds. Some 
of them do not inspect their risks and 
it might interest you to know that in 
scme cases policies have been issued on 
vacant lots where no house existed. 

“The bill would probably have had a 
better chance to become a law if it had 
had more teeth in it so that the unde- 
sirable agents could be handled; and also 
eliminated its application to towns of say 
5,000 inhabitants. It is almost impossible 
for an agent to make a living in a town 
of under 5,000 inhabitants if he has no 
other business than insurance. There are 
too many agents and the business is too 
badly split up in that limited field. An- 
other thing I want to bring to your at- 
tention is the fact that all agents are 
selected and appointed by the insurance 
companies, and if you have undesirable 
agents in your ranks the companies alone 
are to blame. Think that over. ‘There 
is an over-supply of insurance and the 
companies in their anxiety for premium 
volume take some pretty big changes im 
the appointment of agents.” 


MISS MERCY R. LOVELL KILLED 














Lockport Woman Agent, Over 20 Years 
in Insurance, Fatally Injured in 
Auto Accident 

While distributing Christmas seal pos 
ters to aid in the anti-tuberculosis crt- 
sade, Miss Mercy R. Lovell, 46 years 
old, of Lockport, N. Y., and who for 
more than twenty years was associate 
with the late George Batten in the in- 
surance business in Lockport, was fatal- 
ly injured last Saturday afternoon when 
her automobile left the road and over- 
turned in the ditch on the river road, one 
mile south of Stella Niagara in the town 
of Lewiston near Lockport. Two boy 
scouts, who were in the automobile, es 
caped with. slight . injuries. 

Miss Lovell was a native of Lockport 
and was prominent in social, political and 
charitable circles. In the insurance bust 


ness Miss Lovell began as a clerk in the 
employ of the late George Batten af 
following Mr. Batten’s death about five 
years ago she took over the business. 
She was a Democrat and at the last elec 
tion was an unsuccessful candidate fot 
treasurer. 
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Rice, Jr., & Co. Analyze 
Home Group Companies 


ACTIVITIES OF SEVEN REVIEWED 





Home, Franklin, City of New York, 
Homestead, Harmonia, Carolina and 
New Brunswick Fire 





An interesting analysis of the Home 
and the companies controlled by inter- 
ests affiliated with the Home_has been 
made by J. K. Rice, Ai? & Co. These 
companies are the Carolina, City of New 
York, Franklin, Harmonia, Homestead 
and New Brunswick. A chart is printed 
based on the following table: 


last May is a development of vital im- 
portance. This latest unit was estab- 
lished about 100 years ago, and enjoys 
an excellent reputation among insurance 
companies. It has widespread agency 
locations, further enlarging the scope. of 
the group. Since acquisition the capital 
has been increased from $300,000 to $1,- 
000,000 by subscription of two and one- 
third shares for every one held at $25, 
thereby adding $1,050,000 to surplus. The 
new capital and management should be 
reflected in greater prosperity and it is 
confidently anticipated that the develop- 
ment of this company will closely paral- 
lel that of other units of the Home 
Group. 


“The policy of the Home Insurance 





New. 
Home Brunswick 

Date Home interests assumed a 

CORIO. soicis'ee's re ae ee (1) 1927 

Cost of 100 shares after Home 

assumed control ....... $45,800 $5,000 
Subsequent subscriptions..... 15,000 5,850 
Present market value....... 150,500 20,708 
Percentage gain (per cent:).. 147 91 


Cash dividends received..... $49,400 


City of Home- 

Carolina Franklin Harmonia New York stead 
1924 1915 1924 1920 1924 

$2,250 $6,500 $5,000 $20,500 $3,000 

aderoae 5,000 3,000 pipne eee 2,075 

6,100 66,000 15,625 43,500 14,500 

1 47 95 115 16¢ 

$310 $11,815 $760 $8,450 $396 


(1) In the case of the Home Insurance Co., calculations are based on 1915 figures. 


Group Management and Its Advantages 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., in their circular, 
say among other things: 

“Companies in this group are con- 
trolled by interests closely associated 
with the Home Insurance Co., the larg- 
est and most influential organization in 
the fire insurance business. They are di- 
rected by the ability and aggressiveness 
of the same men who are responsible for 
the growth of the parent company to 
its commanding position in the field. 

“Each additional unit added to the 
group brings a wealth of local business 
which would otherwise be difficult to ob- 
tain. The scope is considerably expand- 
ed by all such acquisitions. The various 
units are judiciously placed throughout 
the country, and, through widespread 
agency systems, have access to business 
in all sections. 

“A significant factor greatly aiding 
growth is the reinsurance business which 
the parent company passes on to its sub- 
sidiaries. The parent concern is induced 
to write a greater number of policies and 
the several units are assured of about as 
much business as they can conveniently 
handle, entirely aside from .their own 
writings. This is especially true of units 
of the Home Group inasmuch as the 
reinsurances of the parent company are 
Particularly great. 

perating costs do not increase pro- 
Pportionately to the volume obtained from 
this source. Such business entails only 
one selling expense although it may ben- 
efit several members of the group. The 
advantages of chain management are ex- 
Perienced by these methods; such man- 
agement as has been almost universally 
successful in all lines of business. 

‘The inducements of the parent com- 
pany to write new business are greatly 
Increased. All new policies written and 
Teinsured in the several units are reflect- 
ed In increasing dividends and in the 
growing prestige of the group. In addi- 
tion the units write their own policies, 
and are by no means dependent on the 
Parent for their existence. The rein- 
surance business is carried on between 


= ‘Ne several units as well as between the 


Parent and the units. 


“Reinsurance is a very vital factor in 
the affairs of this group. Obtained with 
a minimum of labor and expense, it re- 
sults in good profits, and tends to insure 
a steady flow of business. 

Acquire New Brunswick 


“The addition of the New Brunswick 


Co. and the smaller companies associated 
with it has been to expand along con- 
servative lines. The securities owned 
are, for the most part, of investment 
character which would show the greatest 
stability in any unforeseen depression. 
Investments are in stocks and bonds 
where the equity is constantly increas- 
ing and which will reflect, to the highest 
degree, the steady development of the 
United States. The owner of these se- 
curities has an equity in the develop- 
ment of this country, a safe and positive 
investment. 

“The reputation of the Home exerts 
an important influence on these com- 
panies. To be associated. with the 
country’s largest fire insurance company 
lends a prestige that places each unit in 
a favorable competitive position. : 

“The dominant position of the United 
States is another factor pointing to con- 
tinued prosperity of American insurance 
companies. Whereas before the war the 
tendency was to place a great part of 
our insurance abroad, the present trend 
is to write increasing amounts at home. 
This development opens up great fields 
for expansion of American companies. 

Optimism 

“We believe insurance stocks should 
form a sizable part of every well diver- 
sified list of securities. The investor not 
only buys an equity in a company un- 
derwriting fire insurance, but he has a 
share in its security holdings, which in 
the case of conservatively managed or- 
ganizations like the Home Group, should 
consistently become greater over a period 
of years resulting in higher prices for 
the insurance stocks. 

“The stocks of the Home Group em- 
body the advantages set forth above to 
the highest possible degree. The specu- 
lator will not be interested, although 
profits on short turns have frequently 
been made. For the investor who will 
forego present yield for future profits, 
this type of investment is without paral- 
lel. We point to the past as a basis 
for prediction. We believe that the stocks 
of the Home Group will show steadily 
increasing values over a period of years, 
comparable to values illustrated by our 
chart. We recommend these stocks for 
long pull investment.” 

Size-Up of Companies in the Group 

The ‘J. K. Rice size-up of the com- 
panies in the group is epitomized as 
follows: 

“Home Insurance Co. is the largest 


single company in the fire insurance 
field. In;the last five years large addi- 
tions have been made to the unearned 
premium reserve and surplus accounts. 
The financial position is practically im- 
pregnable, and its strength is increasing 
steadily. Built up over a period of 
years to its present position, the com- 
pany has made consistent progress, and 
we confidently expect it will continue to 
lead the field. Characterized by con- 
servative management and investments, 
this stock has attractive long pull pos- 
sibilities. 

“Homestead Fire Insurance Co., estab- 
lished in 1922, has shown consistent de- 
velopment. The volume of business has 
increased steadily, and similar progress 
can be expected in the future. The un- 
derwriting loss ratio is low and expenses 
are moderate. In 1926, an addition of 
$3,600 was made to surplus after divi- 
dends. The company, examined by the 
Maryland Insurance Department in 1925, 
was reported to be efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed and the business to 
be conservatively underwritten. In Jan- 
uary, 1928, the capital will be increased 
to $500,000 at $20 a share, adding $250,- 
000 to the surplus account. This new 
capital will supply the means for further 
conservative development. 

“Harmonia Fire Insurance Co. is a 
strong member of the group and one 
that derives a large amount of reinsur- 
ance business from the Home. The com- 
pany last year showed an underwriting 
profit of $5,577 after adding $100,874 to 
unearned premium reserve. It enjoys a 
fine loss paying record. Loss and ex- 
pense ratios are not excessive, reflecting 
conservative and able management. 
Business is steadily increasing and we 
confidently expect future development 
comparable with past progress. 

“Franklin Fire Insurance Co. showed 
an underwriting profit in 1926 of $102,- 
994 even after generous additions to un- 
earned premium reserve. The company 
is licensed to operate in all but six states 
and territories of this country, and also 
in Canada. It has shown consistent 
growth in surplus and unearned premi- 
um reserve. For the five years ending 
December 31, 1926, the company showed 
an underwriting profit of 38% in addi- 
tion to an income of $10.79 per share 
from investments in 1926. It is a strong 
unit in the Home Group. 

“City of New York Insurance Co. has 
experienced a consistent and conserva- 
time growth since 1920, when the Home 
became interested. It has added sub- 
stantial amounts to the unearned premi- 
um reserve during the last five years, 
made necessary by increased business. 
In addition sizable gains are shown in 
the special reserve and surplus accounts. 
Dividends“ of 12% have been paid reg- 
ularly since 1923, and this seems to be 
a minimum disbursement. Income from 
investments is in excess of $22 a share. 

Carolina Insurance Co. has made rap- 
id progress in the last five years, the 
premiums written increasing from $35,600 
in 1922 to $532,000 in 1926. Several ad- 
ditions have been made to surplus and 
unearned premium reserve, and dividends 
have been regularly paid in: increasing 
amounts since the Home became inter- 
ested in 1924. It has an excellent loss- 
paying record, and a favorable loss ratio. 
The effects of Home management should 
result in even greater progress being 
made, 

“New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co., 
acquired by the Home Group in May, 
1927, is an old company with an excellent 
reputation. It enjoys an enviable record 
for loss payment. The company con- 
ducts a large volume of business, and 





the new affiliations should add to this 
volume, as it is understood the company 
will receive large reinsurances from the 
Home. Operating economies will un- 
doubtedly be initiated, which will accrue 
to the benefit of stockholders. The new 
capital recently made available and the 
aggressive management now operating 
the company should greatly strengthen 
its condition. The past successes of the 
Home interests in establishing companies 
on a firm basis lead to the expectation 
that New Brunswick will reap the bene- 
fits of changed conditions, especially as 
it will be an important unit in the 
group.” 





HAMILTON CAPITAL INCREASE 

Directors of the Hamilton Fire of New 
York, one of the E. C. Jameson group 
of companies, have recommended to in- 
crease the capital from $200,000 to $1,- 
000,000 and to change the charter of the 
company so as to allow it to write all fire 
lines. The capital increase will be in the 
form of a stock dividend, transferring 
$800,000 surplus to capital account. Even 
with the $1,000,000 capital the company 
will have a surplus of $2,000,000. It is 
likewise proposed to change the par 
value of the stock from $15 to $50. The 
Hamilton has made rapid strides in the 
fire field in the last twelve years and now 
has assets exceeding $4,400,000. 


ILLINOIS FIRE MARSHAL 
Steve M. Legried, deputy for seven- 
teen years in the office of the Illinois 
State Fire Marshal, has been elected 
fire marshal, succeeding John G. Gam- 
ber, who has resigned. 








SECURITY CAPITAL INCREASE 

The board of directors of the Security 
of Davenport, Iowa, have called a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders for Novem- 
ber 26 to consider an increase in the 
capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 
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How To Get Insurance 
News In Daily Press 


SUCH PUBLICITY IS VALUABLE 





Insurance Editor of Chicago Newspaper 
Tells Illinois Agents How to Pre- 
pare News Items of the Trade 





Co-operation with the daily newspa- 
pers both by advertising in their comuimns 
and by providing news about insurance 
was suggested on Tuesday of last week 
at Joliet, Ill., by John C. Leissler, insur- 
ance editor of the Chicago “Journal of 
as the best way of telling 
the story of insurance to the general 
public. Mr. Leissier was one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, 
speaking on the subject of what insur- 
ance publicity is and how to secure it. 

The speaker assured the insurance 
agents that their local editors are in- 
terested in the activities of business men 
and are willing to print news about them. 
He urged the agents to add a sum to 
their annual budgets for advertising and 
then to get the aid of the newspaper 
advertising managers in preparing a 
schedule of advertisements. 

His address, in part, follows: 

“Publicity is both paid advertising and 
news and news includes business infor- 
mation which the newspapers want and 
are glad to print. Newspapers are com- 
posed of two principal parts, advertising 
and news, and you should be represented 
in both. The newspaper fills an impor- 
tant place in your community and is de- 
serving of support. 


Commerce,” 


Suggests Advertising Budget 

“The newspaper’s principal source of 
revenue for payment of the _ highly 
skilled group of men and’ women neces- 
sary to produce its daily editions, in its 
advertising. This is the one medium in 
which you can tell your own story, of 
your own business, in your own way to 
the largest number of prospects to your 
own finz uncial gain. I suggest that you 
find a place in your budget for advertis- 
ing and then take your problem to the 
advertising manager of your daily news- 
paper. You will find a man ready and 
willing to help arrange a sensible and 
dignified series of advertisements. 

“Publicity is news and news is what 
happens. It is the unusual that justifies 
the telling of an event.in the newspaper 
and hundreds of items are poured onto 
the desk of your local editor each day. 
Do not blame the newspaper for printing 
crime news, nor must you feel that in- 
surance and other types of business are 
being slighted. Possibly more insurance 
news is not printed because no effort 
has been made to help the newspaper 
learn about it. If you will call the city 
editor of your newspaper and give him 
tips on stories your thoughtfulness will 
be appreciated. 

“This latter is but the first item on 
a program of co-operation with the daily 
newspapers which I propose for you. 

“First: Let the paper know that you 
are willing to co-operate. You can best 
do this by taking the matter straight 
to the editor-in-chief or the managing 
editor. 

“Second: Offer the assistance of the 
local insurance board to the editor of 
your paper in gathering news about in- 
surance and insurance men, especially 
in towns having insurance home offices. 
This assistance might include a special 
press committee to help the newspaper 
solve insurance problems so that the 
items involved could be printed in sim- 
ple and understandable form. Such a 
committee should not be organized with 
a view to making it a censor of insur- 
ance news, but as an aid to the paper to 
be used at its reauest. 

“Third: Be willing to talk when the 
newspaper reporter calls. Be helpful 


and be generous in telling of the achieve- 
ments and accomplishments of your com- 
In this way you will prove 


petitors. 











Analyzes Causes Of 
New England Fires 


UNDERWRITERS’ BUREAU MEETS 





Gorham Dana is Again Elected Secre- 
tary; J. J. Cornish Chairman of 
Executive Committee 





In his twenty-third annual report at 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Underwriters’ Bureau of New England, 
at Boston recently, Gorham Dana, man- 
ager, stated that the bureau, which in- 
spects manufacturing and other special 
risks in New England, increased the 
number of plants under regular inspec- 
tion about 500, making a total of 8,792 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

There was a total of 20,154 reports 
made by the thirty-three regular engi- 
neers and the supervisory force. A total 
of 846 fire reports was issued, of which 
687 were on sprinklered plants. The to- 
tal amount of loss in these fires was 
$2,214,000, or an average of $3,222 per 
fire in sprinklered plants, which is about 
normal. The loss in the plants not 
equipped with sprinklers was $1,234,000, 
or an average of $8,813 per fire, which is 
far below normal. The number of fires 
due to smoking and matches was 155 and 
this, as usual, was far ahead of any one 
cause. 

The smoking habit of the American 
people is probably responsible for nearly 
a quarter of the $500,000,000 annual fire 
loss and cigarettes are responsible for 
most of this, the report stated. Spon- 
taneous combustion was responsible for 
67 fires and driers and ovens for 42. 
There were 12 fires caused by pyroxylin 
spraying, some of which were very dis- 
astrous. This is a hazard which has 
been introduced during the last few 
years and the dangers of which are not 
yet realized by most manufacturers. The 
percentage of failures of alarm-giving 
devices to function properly in case of 
fire was about the same as last year, 
namely, watchman 11%, thermostats 10% 
and sprinkler alarms 3%. 

Under the heading of sprinkler leak- 
age 367 losses were tabulated. Of these 
121 were due to freezing of wet pipe 
sprinkler systems, 34 to freeze-ups in drv 
pipe systems, 85 to high temperatures, 55 
to mechanical injury, 8 to defective fit- 
ting and pipes, 42 to defective or injured 
sprinklers and 7 to corrosion of pipes or 
fittings. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear as follows: Secretary, Gorham 
Dana; treasurer, Edmund Winchester. 
New members of the executive commit- 
tee: Insurance Co. of North America. 
North British & Mercantile, Springfield 
Fire & Marine and Aetna Insurance Co. 
for one year. The membership commit- 
tee was re-elected. At the meeting of 
the executive committee, following the 
annual meeting, John J. Cornish, of 
Field & Cowles, was re-elected chair- 
man. 





BINGHAM-BOARMAN CO. 


Bingham-Boarman Co. Inc, New 
York City, has been chartered at Al- 
banv with capital of 100 shares preferred 
stock $100 par value and 100 shares com- 
mon stock non par value to conduct an 
insurance agency. Charles E. Bingham, 
Westfield, N. J.; LeRoy H. Boarman, 
East Orange. N. J.; Walter Y. Berwick, 
New York City, are directors and sub- 
scribers. 








your own sincerity. Do not try to con- 
ceal facts of a story, nor arbitrarily re- 
fuse to give news on the plea that it is 
of no interest. Let the paper be the 
judge of that. 

“Fourth: Go out of your way to help 
the newspaper, even if the item is en- 
tirelvy foreign to insurance. 

“Fifth: Do not try to work off propa- 
ganda on your paper. The news col- 
umns of a daily paper are no place for 
items having a selfish motive.” 


WANT REAL COMMISSIONER 





Illinois Agents Think There Should Be 
Separate Department For Insurance 
In That State 


The unsatisfactory condition existing 
in Illinois Departmental supervision be- 
cause the insurance department , is 
grouped with other divisions was acted 
upon at the recent meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association of Insurance Agents 
when that body adopted the following 
memorandum: “We believe that the’ in- 
surance business of this state is of such 
importance and volume that a separate 
department of government should have 
supervision over it. This conclusion is 
based on the fact that more insurance 
failures have resulted in Illinois during 
the past three years than in all other 
states combined; that confusion exists at 
times as to whether the director of trade 
and commerce or the superintendent of 
insurance assumes responsibility; that 
the insurance department turns over 
more revenue to the state general fund 
than any other department in this state 
except alone the office of the secretary 
of state. The legislative committee is di- 
rected to start a movement for legisla- 
tion to effect the establishment of sepa- 
rate bureau for insurance responsible di- 
rectly to the governor.” 





SUES 29 FIRE COMPANIES 


An interesting insurance law suit has 
been started in Hartford by the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co. against twenty-nine fire insur- 
ance companies for money it alleges to 
have paid in their behalf to the city of 
Holyoke, Mass., for a fire loss of $6,500 
to the city’s electric light and power 
station. The total coverage on the plant 
was $605,000, distributed among. sixty 
fire companies. The difficulty among the 
insurance companies is the apportion- 
ment of the amount each has to pay and 
the difficulty of getting the widely scat- 
tered companies together. Claims run 
from about $100 to $200 apiece for the 
twenty-nine companies. 





APPROVES BRANDT AGENCY 

The appointment of W. B. Brandt & 
Co. as general agents of the Century for 
the Pacific territory meets with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Underwriters of 
the Pacific. 
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Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
$l Seba shod stores, 
anks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
mederate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 

















J. K. RICE, Jr. & Co. 
HOME GROUP 


We have just issued 
an interesting circular 
describing 


Home Group Companies 


Send for circular H3 


J. K. RICE, Jr. & CO. 


120 Broadway New York City 
Telep one: Rector 9030 

















A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 
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Jmurance Company, 








U. S. Mer. 
Robert R. Clark 





FOUNDED 1805 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
United States Head Office 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
New York City Office 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


Asst. Mgr 
Arthur H. F. Schumm 
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THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE CO, LTD | 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, 





Established 1824 
AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 


map EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, New Y 
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_ MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 











Proposals for New 
Safety-at-Sea Meeting 


WOULD REVISE 1914 TREATY 





United States Among Countries Which 
Signed First Convention; May 
Meet in London in 1928 





Proposals framed by the British 
Board of Trade for the revision of the 
International Convention of 1914 on 
Safety of Life at Sea, have been for- 
warded by that department to the Do- 
minions Office and to the Foreign Office 
for submission to the Dominion govern- 
ments and the governments of the for- 
eign states who were parties to the con- 
vention. The board recall that the con- 
ference of 1913-14 did valuable work in 
laying down standards on a number of 
points affecting the safety of ships, but 
the work was admittedly incomplete in 
some respects, and in other respects, 
subsequent study and experience have 
shown that some amendment is neces- 
sary. The memorandum embodying the 
proposals endeavors to show what has 
been done in the way of completing the 
standards laid down in 1914, and in what 
directions amendment is thought to be 
requisite.: 

“In the process of framing the pro- 
posals there have been informed consul- 
tations from time to. time between Brit- 
ish representatives and some of their col- 
leagues in foreign countries, but the pro- 
posals, which are based on experience 
gained in connection with British ships, 
are made on the responsibility of the 
British authorities alone and will need 
to be examined very closely by the au- 
thorities in other countries to determine 
whether they are suitable for their ships. 
sut as they are based on technical con- 
siderations only they should provide at 
any rate an adequate basis for discus- 
sion, : 

The countries which were parties to 
the 1914 convention were, in addition to 
Great Britain and the Dominions of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and New Zealand, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Spain, the United States, France, 
Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Russia, 
and Sweden. It is suggested that the 
memorandum should be sent to all coun- 
trics represented at the previous confer- 
ence. It is hoped that the replies will 
reach the department by the end of 
March next, and will indicate whether 


the respective governments would view 
with favor the suggestion that a confer- 
cnce to amend the convention should be 


invited to meet in London in the autumn 
of 1928, 

he principal questions which are the 
subject of proposals are: Subdivision of 
ships, life-saving appliances, wireless 
tclccraphy, fire-extinguishing appliances, 
ice patrol, and collision regulations. 





W. J. COMANS RETURNS 


United States Manager W. J. Comans 
of the Queensland, arrived in New York 
on November 23 after a six months’ trip 
to Australia, where he went upon a va- 
cation. The head office of the company 
is in Sydney, Australia. While return- 
ing to his post in this country Mr. Co- 
mans stopped for a short while at Mon- 
treal, Canada, where the company main- 
tains a branch. Henry J. Robinson, fire 
manager, has been acting United States 
manager during Mr. Comans’ absence 
from the New York office. The Queens- 
land writes marine and fire lines. 





Edward H. Wells, who died recently 
at his home in Montclair, N. J., was for 


many years a trustee of the Atlantic 
Mutual, 


Underwriters Balk 
At Deterioration 


COVERAGE IS BEING SOUGHT 


This Hazard, Which Has Been Written, 
Now Being Rejected as Part of 
Cargo Policy Reforms 








Several instances have arisen which 
have a direct bearing upon the campaign 
of marine underwriters to rid themselves 
of the burden of assuming liability for 
non-marine risks under marine policies 
without any extra charges to cover the 
increased hazards. The British markets 
are making a determined effort to re- 
form cargo policies. When the under- 
writers realize some of the ridiculous in- 
surances they are granting they will 
more readily abandon such ways and 
means of competing against their fellow 
underwriters. 

Frozen produce from certain Eastern 
ports of the world to Central European 
destinations, which used to be covered at 
a fair rate free of particular average con- 
ditions, has lately been insured against 
a wide variety of hazards, including de- 
terioration. A writer in an English news- 
paper gives the current British hostile 
reaction to a continuance of this sort 
of loose underwriting: 

A moment’s thought will show how ab- 
solutely incalculable the risk under these 
policies became when they reached their 
ultimate state. “All Risks,” even if inter- 
preted as meaning all risks commonly 
covered in marine insurance and risks 
ejusdem generis with these, is sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to include almost any 
kind of damage that may be insured 
irrespective of the cause. Hook and 
sling damage, fresh water, oil, taint, and 
the whole gamut of the non-marine per- 
ils against which underwriters are now 
fighting, might well come under the most 
strict interpretation of all risks, and when 
to this is added “Deterioration” it means 
that underwriters are practically guaran- 
teeing the safe arrival of the commodity 
in good condition. It is true that the 
covers contained a warranty to the effect 
that the goods are to be in perfect con- 
dition on leaving the warehouse at the 
port of loading, but even if this is ob- 
served with the utmost good faith by the 
assured the nature of the article is such 
that it would be impossible to guarantee 
that the warranty was observed in every 
single shipment. 


Underwriters Assume Too Much Risk 

Then when the goods are on board the 
steamer the underwriters assume the risk 
of deterioration due to the negligence of 
those in charge, of the refrigerating ma- 
chinery, of damage due to the break- 
down of that machinery, and of the many 





Would Discontinue 
Block Reinsurances 


INJURIOUS TO HULL MARKETS 





Many Underwriters Believe This Type 
Of Cover Is Due For Heavy Loss 
After Years Of Lucky Escapes 





One by one marine underwriters are 
going over a multitude of different forms 
in use today with an eye toward dis- 
covering which of those are so danger- 
ous to the healthy recovery of the bus- 
iness that they should be discontinued. 
The latest to come under the critical 
gaze of the British underwriters is the 
block reinsurance policy, of which sev- 
eral are now in force. These policies are 
broad excess covers insuring the direct 
underwriters against total losses on 
steamers above a stipulated tonnage. 
The complaint is that they are being 
written at a ridiculously low rate and 








cases of similar damage which may af- 
fect a fragile and delicate interest 
shipped in quantity on long voyages. It 
may be argued that the assured needs 
such protection, but this is hardly the 
marine underwriter’s affair. To assess 
the risk of deterioration would need a 
long and intimate experience of the 
trade, which no underwriter can possibly 
hope to acquire, and while he can well 
estimate the marine perils incidental to 
the voyage, the interest, and the type of 
vessel in which it is carried, it is asking 
too much of him to expect him to be able 
to form any opinion as to the average 
cost of deterioration from causes not 
connected with maritime casualty. This 
is a traders’ risk, and as such should 
be included in the selling price of the 
article. 

Perhaps it is fortunate in a way that 
the experience of underwriters with this 
particular class of insurance has been as 
bad as might have been expected, and 
because of this it is understood that re- 
cently notice has been given that the 
covers will not be renewed on anything 
like such comprehensive terms. The re- 
sult has been interesting, for although 
the interest is an article of commerce 
between the East and a Central Euro- 
pean country, the London market has 
received several inquiries for insurance 
on the old comprehensive terms. This 
indicates that the risk cannot be placed 
in the country from whence the inquiries 
emanate, and this should be a sufficient 
encouragement to underwriters in this 
country to stand firm in withstanding the 
demands that are now being made on 
their generosity, their credulity—or on 
both.” So far it is understood that all 
inquiries have been unsuccessful in ob- 
taining any quotation on the terms on 
which the insurance was previously ef- 
fected, and it would be the greatest pity 
“were the good effect of the campaign 
for the reform of cargo policy conditions 
to be weakened by any concession on 
the part of underwriters in so outstand- 
ing a case of the “non-marine peril” evil. 
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APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 








permitting direct underwriters to accept 
much larger risks than prudence should 
permit. 

A writer in one of the English daily 
newspapers has this to say with respect 
to the abuses surrounding the use of 
block reinsurance policies: 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 


‘Liverpool Underwriters’ Association, in 


February, 1926, G. H. Court, the chair- 
man, spoke strongly on the subject of 
block reinsurances. He spoke of a risk 
which he had been offered on a policy 
“to pay a total loss on any steamer of 
15,000 tons or over, which is lost in 1926,” 
and added that the risk had been placed 
first at five, then at ten, then at 15; and 
ultimately at 17% guineas per cent. He 
said “I feel sure that those underwriters 
accepting such business have not seri- 
ously considered the enormous liability 
they may be running, nor have they 
considered what is far more important, 
that is the very great danger to the 
market in placing in the hands of any 
company such a powerful weapon which 
enables the original company to accept 
enormous lines with the sense of secur- 
ity to itself under cover of the reinsur- 
ance policy to which I refer.” 


Condemnation Called Justified 


Mr. Court’s condemnation of this form 
of reinsurance was quite justified, and it 
is to be regretted that this undesirable 
practice still continues. It is understood 
that reinsurances on the “block” princi- 
ple have recently been placed both in 
London and in Liverpool, and that rates 
up to 20 guineas per cent have been paid 
on them. It must be imagined that in 
accepting reinsurance of this nature, 
underwriters have not considered the 
risk which they are accepting. The pres- 
ent writer has not available the neces- 
sary figures with regard to the amount 
of tonnage in existence which would 
come under these reinsurances, but he is 
assured by a competent authority that at 
15 guineas per cent a block reinsurance 
on all steamers of 15,000 tons or over 
yields a rate of about ls 10d per cent 
on each steamer. ; 

It may fairly be asked whether any 
underwriter would accept the 12 months’ 
risk on any of the steamers coming 
within the named category at this rate, 
or whether he would be prepared to 
write a level line on every steamer 
within the category at anything ap- 
proaching 2s per cent. It is true, of 
course, that no vessel of 15,000 tons or 
more has been lost for a very consid- 
erable time, and, speaking from memory, 
the last one of this class of ship was 
that of the Titanic, about fifteen years 
ago; but to this some underwriters may 
reply that another loss is about due. 
Without considering this aspect of the 
question, it may be pointed out that the 
T. L. O. rate on vessels of 15,000 tons 
is in the neighborhood of 10s to 15s per 
cent, and that to give a reinsurance of 
these risks at about one-seventh of the 
market rate is uneconomic, to put the 
matter mildly, and is moreover impoli- 
tic, since it enables competitors of the 
reinsurer to write very large lines, 
whereas, were they not protected by an 
ultra cheap reinsurance they would have 
to restrict their commitments, and so 
would leave a certain amount of business 
to go round the market, some of whieh 
might come the way of the reinsurer, 
who would then obtain the normal mar- 
ket rate. 

Now that reform is in the air, might it 
not be possible for the market to take 
some action with regard to this unde- 
sirable form of reinsurance. The Profit 
Treaty is dying a natural death as the 
result of the very considerable losses 
which have been incurred through its 
abuse. The Block reinsurance policy has 
not brought any losses to the reinsurer 
for a considerable period, and therefore 
persists, but it is none the less a very 
dangerous implement, and one the use 
of which should be discouraged. It is 
not probable, but it is by no means im- 
possible, that a number of vessels re- 
insured under these policies might be 
lost during one year. 
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How Surety Companies 
May Guarantee First 
Mortgage Co. Bonds 


EXPLAINED BY E. B. McCONNELL 
Maryland Casualty Eneaitins Refutes 
Prudence Co. President’s Statements 
At Annual Actuarial Meeting 

Because the Casualty Actuarial Society 
at its spring mecting this year was told 
with much emphasis by William M. 
Greve, president, the Prudence Co., Inc., 
that surety comp anies were not equipped 
to guarantee the payment of principal 
and interest of first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds, it called in E. B. McConnell, 
resident vice-president, Maryland Cas- 
ualty and a seasoned surety man, to re- 
fute Mr. Greve'’s arguments at the re- 
cent annual meeting. 

Mr. McConnell was firm in his con- 
viction that the surety companies which 
are now writing these guaranties are 
fully equipped to perform every function 
in connection with it. Most of them, he 
added, are taking great pains in devel- 
oping and analyzing the facts in each 


situation that comes up and are taking 
very little for granted in their under- 
writing. 


Prescribing Underwriting Requirements 

He cautioned that surety companies 
should not deal with mortgage compa- 
nies whose policies do not measure up 
to the requirements laid down by the 
underwriters nor should they do business 
with mortgage companies whose person- 
nel for the administration of these re- 
quirements does not measure up to the 
standard expressly required in the mak- 
ing of conservative loans. 

Mr. McConnell gave out the follow- 
ing as the requisite requirements of a 
surety company in accepting this type of 
business: 

(1) A surety company should not exe- 
cute its guarantee except to overcome 
sales resistance. 

(2) A surety company should not exe- 
cute its guarantee except for a corporate 
lender of sound financial standing; ad- 
ministered by a personnel experienced in 
making first mortgage loans. 

(3) A surety company should only 
guarantee payment of principal and in- 
terest of the underlying mortgage or 
mortgages, and only when the owner and 
the lender apply for the same and ap- 
pear as co-principals in the bond con- 
taining the guarantee. 

Specific Requirements 

(4) A surety company should require 
of the mortgage company a full state- 
ment of the details of its investigation. 

(5) A surety company should thor- 
oughly check the mortgage company’s 
said statement both for the purpose of 
verifying the same and for forming the 


surety company’s independent conclu- 
sions. 
(6) In forming its conclusions the 


surety company should pay. particular at- 
tention to the following: 

(a) The type of the improvement must be 
generally harmonious with the character of 
the neighboring improvements atid must. be 
deemed a depen idable producer of income dur- 
ing the maturity of the principal debt, suff- 
cient to pay fixed and operating charges and 
a reasonable factor of safety. (b) The con- 


(Continued on page 3) 


National Union Ind. to 
Write Surety in 1928 
PAUL BERGHAUS JOINS COMPANY 


Well Known N. Y. Bonding Man Will 
Organize and Manage This Depart- 
ment of the Company 





The National Union Indemnity of 
Pittsburgh will enter the surety field 
early next year and has appointed Paul 
Berghaus, well known bonding man in 
New York, to organize and manage its 
bonding department. Mr. Berghaus 
started upon his new duties yesterday. 

He comes to this company with a sub- 
stantial experience in the fidelity and 
surety end of the business, having spent 
his entire career in this type of work. 
Joining the American Surety twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. Berghaus was first an 
underwriter at the home office and then 
made state attorney and assistant man- 
ager of the company for Texas where 
he served for seven years. In all he was 
with the American Surety for fifteen 
years. 

He then went with the American In- 
demnity of Galveston, first serving as 
manager of its home office bonding de- 
partment, and then organizing and man- 
aging the Eastern territory for the com- 
pany. He had his offices in Jersey City, 
remaining with the American Indemnity 
up until July, 1917. 

Mr. Berghaus’ next connection was 
with the Fidelity & Casualty as manager 
of its metropolitan (N. Y.) bonding de- 
partment. Finally, in January, °1922, 
went into the bonding business for him- 
self in New York City, and later incor- 
porated the Berghaus Agency. This 
agency has built up a substantial pre- 
mium income since it has been under 
his supervision, 





MRS. ALLEN’S DEATH MOURNED 





E. M. Allen Of National Surety Receives 
Sincerest Sympathy From Insurance 
Fraternity Nation-wide 
The sincerest sympathy from insurance 
men all over the country was expressed 
to Edward M. Allen, vice-president, 
National Surety, last week upon the 
death of his wife, Harriet Key Allen, 
who had been lingering between life and 

death for months. 

Mrs. Allen was operated on in August, 
following which peritonitis set in, result- 
ing fatally. She was forty-five years old 
and her graciousness and personality 
were characteristics which endeared her 


-to all who knew her. 


The burial was held this week in 
Helena, Ark., the home town of Mr. 
Allen. 





MASON & HANGER BOND 

The Mason & Hanger $3,000,000 surety 
bond on new city subways, which was 
the cause of much discussion last sum- 
mer, has been filed and accepted by the 
New York Board of Transportation and 
the city comptroller. Twenty compa- 
nies participate in this bond. The initiat- 
ing company was the Massachusetts 
Bonding through its New York general 
agents—Hoey & Ellison. 
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NEW STOCK ISSUE PROPOSED 





Georgia Casualty Stockholders to Act on 
Refinancing Plan Today, Raising 
ment of the Organization 

Following the selection last week of 
Harry C. Mitchell as president of the 
Georgia Casualty, the board of directors 
of this company has called a meeting of 
the stockholders for today, at which it 
will be proposed that the Georgia’s char- 
ter be amended so as to change the face 
value of each of its shares of capital 
stock from $20 per share to $5 per share. 

The directors will also ask for author- 
ity to issue 75,000 shares of additional 
stock of $5 par value per share to be 
sold at $20 per share, the difference be- 
tween the sale price and the par value 
to be passed to the surplus account. By 
such action $1,125,000 will be added to 
surplus and $375,000 to capital. 

The interests behind this reorganiza- 
tion have announced their readiness to 
subscribe and pay for all of this addi- 
tional stock proposed to be issued. 





TO INCREASE CAPITALIZATION 


The directors of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Co., Inc., the holding company for 
the Union Indemnity fleet, recently voted 
to increase its capitalization by 50,000 
shares, by the sale of stock of a par 
value of $10, at $20 a share. The new 
stock is being offered to present stock- 
holders on the basis of one share for 
every seven shares owned. 

This increased capitalization will be 
used by the Insurance Securities to en- 
large the capitalization of its affiliated 
companies, the Union Indemnity, the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety, the 
La Salle Fire and the Union Title 
Guarantee. 





SINNOTT & CANTY DISSOLVES 


Sinnott .& Canty, the bonding firm in 
New York City which was ‘accused by 
former Controller C. L. Craig to have 
been favored in the issuance of bonds 
for city employes and contracts during 
the Hylan regime, was dissolved this 
week. 





NEW POST FOR E. L. JOHNSTON 


Edward L. Johnston, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Casualty in its legal de- 
partment, has joined the Glens Falls In- 
demnity in the dual post of superinten- 
dent of claims and trial attorney. 


F. & D. WRITING PLATE GLASS 





Appoints the Kenny Agency as Its Gen- 
eral Agents for This Line in 
New York Territory 

The Fidelity & Deposit, having com- 
pleted its plans to enter the plate glass 
field, started the actual writing of busi- 
ness in this line yesterday. At the home 
office, John J. lago, assistant secretary 
of the company, who is head of the bur- 
glary department, will direct the work of 
the new department. 

In the New York territory the com- 
pany has named the Kenny Agency, Inc., 
of 80 Maiden Lane, as its general agents 
for plate glass. This agency has repre- 
sented the Fidelity & Deposit for the 
past few years and turns in the largest 
volume of burglary business of any 
agency of the company. With its wide 
contacts among the metropolitan brokers, 
it is expected that the Kenny Agency 
will also lead the Fidelity & Deposit in 
plate glass production. 





BAIL RUNNERS UNDER FIRE 
U. S. Attorney Tuttle to Launch a 
Searching Investigation of Their 
Metheds 


Bail runners came under the fire of 
United States Attorney Charles H. Tut- 
tle last week and he has launched an at- 
tack upon them which promises to lay 
open all of their petty legal crookedness. 
The daily newspapers devoted liberal 
space to Mr. Tuttle’s plans and one story 
is quoted as saying that “these runners 
are said to be principally agents of 
surety companies who approach poor and 
ignorant defendants, writing their bail 
bonds and charging them as high as four 
times the maximum rate allowed by law 
for such service.’ 

Mr. Tuttle made clear that his inves- 
tigation would include whomever the evi- 
dence of witnesses might implicate, no 
matter how high and respectable quar- 
ters might thereby be invaded. “Neither 
lawyers, bonding company executives nor 
any others will be exempted from the 
processes of public inquiry,” he said. 

Executives of some of the prominent 
surety companies in New York did not 
take very kindly to Mr. Tuttle’s cam- 
paign. One of them called at his office 
this week to go over the situation and 
the result was that he has been invited 
to talk before the Surety Underwriter’s 
Association of New York at its luncheon 
meeting on December 8. 
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No Changes Made in 
City Agent Personnel 


COL. STODDARD’S THIRD REPORT 





Praises Observance of the Fidelity and 
Surety Rules in N. Y.; Only a 
Few Violations 





Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, fidelity 
and surety arbitrator, made his third re- 
port to the New York Agency Confer- 
ence on Fidelity and Surety this week, 
in which he recommended that the pres- 
ent eighteen city agents remain as such 
for the next six months. No new city 
agents were appointed. 

Colonel Stoddard approved of the re- 
request made by City Agent Harmon V. 
Swart that his appointment be changed 
to Harmon V. Swart Association, Inc., 
since all of his associates have been de- 
voting their entire time to the business 
of the new corporation and are actually 
located in its office. 

Reference was made in Colonel Stod- 
dard’s report to the criticism which 
reached him when he first. designated 
Ream, Wrightson & Co., Inc., as a city 
agent. This criticism was based on the 
grounds that it was a general brokerage 
concern which had not specialized in fi- 
delity and surety, doing more casualty 
and fire. He was also told that it spe- 
cialized only in marine insurance. 

Investigates Ream, Wrightson & Co. 

Colonel Stoddard investigated these 
statements and found them not based 
upon fact. Ream, Wrightson & Co. dis- 
continued its marine department some 
years ago and its fidelity and surety busi- 
ness very much exceeds its other busi- 
ness. To be sure of his ground he even 
had an accountant go over the books of 
the corporation. Certain questions were 
asked which will require an extended in- 
vestigation but in the meantime Colonei 
Stoddard has recommended that its des- 
ignation as city agent be continued pend- 
ing the answering of these questions. 

Continuing he said: “When I was ap- 
pointed arbitrator it was specified that 
all differences, disputes or charges per- 
taining to improper appointments by va- 
tious companies and improper payment 
of commissions might be forwarded to 
me for disposition and settlement. I have 
had several allegations of improper pay- 
ment of commissions forwarded to me. 
An investigation of them has shown that 
almost all of them are unfounded. 

“I, however, wish to urge upon the 
companies’ officers that they forward to 
me any suspicion of improper payment 
of commissions in order that I may in- 
vestigate the same. All the companies 
are being treated alike in this regard. All 
of you may be approached by me con- 
cerning some rumor affecting you. It is 
for the advantage of each one of you to 
assist me to obtain the facts.” 

Before closing his report Colonel Stod- 
dard referred to the employment of an 
accountant, Benjamin Cohen, who is as- 
Sisting him in several investigations. He 
spoke optimistically on the observance of 
the rules, saying that while there were 
certain violations, in every instance the 
company had voluntarily reported the 
situation which almost always had been 
an old situation which had not yet been 
rectified. He added: “the experience of 
the companies in working under the rules 
has fully demonstrated their wisdom. 

hat we need is a continuation of the 
fine spirit that has existed among the 
companies. The raising of the fidelity 
and surety business to a higher plane is 
bound to help not only the companies 
but it will also aid the brokers and final- 
rf most important, it will help the pub- 





SETTLES OUT OF COURT 
A suit for $46,000 against the Massa- 
¢ usetts Bonding & Insurance Co., Wil- 
tam M. Brendle and Robert C. Brent, 
- which Samuel L. Schlesinger charged 
: € defendants with failure to carry out 
contract for the building of an apart- 
ment house, Denver Colorado, was with- 


Tawn November 8, a settlement made 
Cut of court, 
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W. C. Hubbard, Globe’s 
Chairman, Passes Away 


ALSO HEAD OF L. & L. & G. BOARD 





Was Prominent Cotton Merchant For 
Years; Reid, Warner And Notting- 
ham Pallbearers at Funeral 





Expressions of sympathy were extend: 
ed last week to the Globe Indemnity 
and the Liverpool & London & Globe of 
New York because of the death of Wal- 
ter C. Hubbard, chairman of the board 
of directors of both companies, and also 
chairman of the Globe’s executive com- 
mittee. 

While having such a keen interest in 
insurance affairs, Mr. Hubbard’s real 
forte was as a cotton merchant. He had 
been a member of the firm of Hubbard 
Bros. & Co. of New York since 1895 and 
was a special partner at the time of 
his death. He was also a former presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange 
and in respect to’ his memory trading 
on the exchange was halted for two min- 
utes last Saturday. Its board of man- 
agers also adopted resolutions of sym- 
pathy upon his death. 

At Mr. Hubbard’s funeral last week 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity, Harold Warner, U. S. man- 
ager, and Charles A. Nottingham, 
New York manager of the Liverpool & 
London. & Globe, were among the hon- 
orary pallbearers. The New York Cot- 
ton Exchange also was represented by 
a special committee. Burial was made in 
the family plot in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Among his outside activities, Mr. Hub- 
bard was a director of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, and was a 
member of the following clubs: Union, 
Union League, St. Nicholas, New York 
Yacht, Larchmont Yacht and the Sleepy 
Holiow Country Club. 





OPENS NASHVILLE BRANCH 





National Surety’s New Office Managed 
by J. J. Brady; W. B. Rutlend’s 
Sub-Agency Taken Over 
Due to the request of W. P. Rutland, 
general agent for the National Surety in 
Tennessee for more. than twenty-five 
years, the company has taken over the 
sub-agency territory heretofore report- 
ing to Mr. Rutland’s office and will es- 
tablish a branch office in the Stahlman 
Building in Nashville, to pay particular 
attention toward developing sub-agency 
territory. W. P. Rutland & Co. will con- 
tinue to represent the National and re- 

port direct to the home office. 

John J. Brady, heretofore manager of 
the surety department of P. H. Hicks & 
Co., Nashville general agents for the 
Fidelity & Deposit, will act as manager 
of the newly established office. Mr. 
Brady is one of the best posted surety 
men in Tennessee, having been with the 
Hicks Agency for approximately thirteen 
years : 

Mr. Brady will, in addition to his work 
as branch office manager, act in an ad- 
visory capacity with the companv’s gen- 
eral agents at Memphis, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, conducting a service office 
for the entire state of Tennessee. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


J. W. Scherr, president, Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, advises 
that the names of appointees to the edu- 
cational and publicity committee of the 
conference were inadvertently left off his 
list of committee appointments last week. 
The followine are members of this com- 
mittee: E. C. Budlong, chairman. Fed- 
eral Life; W. G. Alnaush, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, and S. C. Carroll, Mutual 
Benefit A. & H. Ass’n. 





CITED IN LIQUIDATION SUIT 


The Lincoln Automobile Mutual Cas- 
ualty Corporation of New York was re- 
quested by court order this week to show 
cause why it should not be liquidated by 
the state superintendent of insurance. A 
recent examination of this company 
showed it to be impaired by $197,225. 
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Industrial Accidents 
Show Decline Since 1913 


DEBLOIS GIVES _ STATISTICS 





Tells Casualty Actuaries Of The Part 
The Safety Movement Has Played 
In This Reduction 





Lewis A. DeBlois, director, safety en- 
gineering division, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, ap- 
peared before the casualty actuaries, 
meeting at Hotel Biltmore, New York 
recently, and talked on the subject of 
“Has the Industrial Accident Rate De 
clined Since 1913?” After calling at- 
tention to the many weaknesses in avail- 
able statistics of industrial accidents, Mr. 
DeBlois referred in detail to the accident 
mortality rate of the United States reg- 
istration area as reported by the Bureau 
of Census, which includes not only in- 
dustrial accidents but all causes of ac- 
cidental death. 

He said that trend lines given show 
the existence of a significant downwarg 
trend since 1900 and indications of a 
steeper decline since 1913. He found 
also that the fluctuations of the national 
rate from year to year were also re- 
flected in the fluctuations of the rate 
for the major causes of accidental death, 
in the fluctuations of the compensation 
deaths in a large group of compensation 
states, and in the fluctuations of deaths 
reported under Schedule Z. 

Mr. DeBlois pointed out that these 
rapid and marked changes in the rates 
must be due to some dominant influ- 
ence which is itself capable of rapid 
and marked change. Comparison with 
the fluctuations of employment indexes 
led him to the conclusion that both are 
the result of fluctuations in the condi- 
tion of economic prosperity. He differ- 
entiated, however, between these cyclic 
fluctuations and trend, conceiving the 
latter to be due to the influence of those 
factors which were capable only of grad- 
ual change. Among these he placed the 
safety movement. 

Mr. DeBlois said further that although 
the safety movement has by no means 
permeated industry, marked reductions 
had been made by large industria! 
groups. He feels that there is probably 
a downward trend among: industrial ac- 
cidents which is perhaps masked by 
more liberal interpretation of the com- 
pensation acts, and, therefore, the in- 
clusion of accidents not formerly report- 
ed. He illustrated his talk by a num- 
ber of charts. 





CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Wallace M. Reid & Co. Of Pittsburgh 
Has Dinner Dance For 120 In 
Honor Of This Occasion 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of Wal- 
lace M. Reid & Co. of Pittsburgh was 
celebrated a few weeks ago by a dinner 
dance of Ithe Pittsburgh office of the 
Ocean Accident and the Reid Agency. 
It was a pleasant occasion which was 
heightened by the presence of A. Dun- 
can Reid, president, Globe Indemnity. 
and Henry Collins, assistant general 
manager of the Ocean. Both executives, 
together with Wallace M. Reid, the 
founder of the agency, gave talks. C. E. 
Graham, Jr., was the general chairman 

and C. A. Reid was the toastmaster. 

The appointments were carried out in 
silver and covers were laid for 120 
guests. Large centers of chrysanthemums 
adorned the tables. 





BRANIFF APPOINTMENT 
T. E. Braniff Co. of Oklahoma City 


has been appointed general agent for the 
newly formed American Mine Owners 
Casualty to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion for coal mine workers. 





The New York Indemnity has appoint- 
ed the Eugene Whittington Co. of Okla- 
homa City as its general agent in Okla- 
homa. This agency also represents the 
National Surety. 


MacINTOSH GETS NEW POST 





Made Casualty Manager Of Hoey & 
Ellison; Formerly With Royal In- 
demnity, Metropolitan Dep’t. 

W. B. MacIntosh is the new casualty 
manager of the Hoey & Ellison agency 
of New York, succeeding P. J. Donnelly, 
resigned. Mr. MacIntosh has been with 
the Royal Indemnity since 1923, leaving 
the position of metropolitan superinten- 
dent of compensation and liability in this 
company. Hoey & Ellison represent the 
Massachusetts Bonding for casualty and 

surety. 

He started his insurance career in 
1915 in the home office agency depart- 
ment of the Travelers. He then went to 
the Mexican border in 1916 and upon his 
return joined the Aetna Life, taking its 
inspection school course. He was placed 
in the New York branch office of this 
company, later being transferred to its 
compensation and liability underwriting 
department. His good work warranted 
his promotion to assistant casualty man- 
ager in the Aetna Life’s uptown branch 
office. He then joined the Royal Indem- 
nity where he built up a wide following 
among the New York City brokers which 
will hold him in good stead in his new 
position. 


Powell’s Sizeup Of 
Deferred Payment Rates 


GIVEN TO CASUALTY ACTUARIES 





Says This Line Is Too Young To Yield 
Reliable Statistics To Calculate 
Premiums 





Deferred payment protection, one of 
the newest developments in the accident 
and health field, was discussed by J. M. 
Powell, actuary, Columbian National Life, 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. Mr. Powell con- 
fined his remarks primarily to a theo- 
retical discussion of the rates prepared 
by the committee of five on statistics of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 


He said that the general purpose of 
this type of insurance was to protect a 
creditor from through accidental 
death or disability of a purchaser where 


a settlement was being made in instal- 
ments or “deferred payments.” The dis- 
ability coverage differs from that of a 


loss 


regular commercial accident and health 
policy in that payments could not extend 
beyond the end of the term while under 
the latter the company would have the 
same liability from a disability starting 
at the end of the term as it would have 
from the same disability starting at the 
beginning of the term. 

Uses A. & H. Experience As Basis 

Mr. Powell brought out that deferred 
payment insurance has not been written 
for sufficient length of time to yield re- 
liable statistics upon which to calculate 
premiums. He, therefore, took as a basis 
the combined experience of various com- 
panies under commercial accident and 
health policies. 


He said in part: “Rates are produced 
for terms varying from one month to 
eleven years on both the retroactive and 
non-retroactive bases. On the non-retro- 
active basis no benefits are paid for the 
first two weeks of any disability. On the 
retroactive basis benefits are not paid 
for any disability of less than two weeks’ 
duration, but for such disabilities as last 
beyond that time benefits are allowed 
from the first day of disability.” 


While Mr. Powell believes that the 
rates produced are adequate with con- 
servative underwriting, he points out 
many factors that must be taken into 
consideration before using the rates. 
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Hartford A. & I. Chiesa Branch 
Office In Newark, With Banquet 


The Hartford A. & I. opened a New- 
ark branch office at 22 Clinton street 
with considerable eclat this week. Nor- 
man Kk. Moray, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, gave the principal talk 
at a banquet that was given. 

The executive staff of the new office 
will consist of J. C. Eastmead, in charge 
of the casualty department, assisted by 
William A. Tewell; Robert L. Brande- 
gee, fidelity and surety, assisted by 
Waldo A. Van Valkenburgh; Walford J. 
P. Beel, Jr., agency department; Arthur 
B. Schuman, metropolitan department 
and Reginald V. Spell, claim department. 

Mr. Eastmead has -been a resident of 


Standing: W. A. Van Valkenburgh; J. 


R. V. Spell; A. B. Schuman; W. J. P. 


Brooklyn for twenty-five years. He came 
to the New York office of the Hartford 
A. & |. in May, 1918, from the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board. Will- 
lam W. Tewell joined the Hartford A. & 


FI. in 1623. He had been with the Trav- 
elers as an automobile underwriter. For 
the past year he has been a_ special 
agent for the Hartford organization. Mr. 
Brandezee is a graduate of Williams 
College; he was formerly with the Con- 
necticu: Mutual Life. He went with the 
Hartford A. & I. in 1922. 

Other Careers 
Mr. 


‘an Valkenburgh, after the war, 
was wiih the New York Telephone Co. 


= 
—_— 


in Newark. Later, he was engaged in 
real estate and insurance in Florida. He 
comes to Newark from the New York 
office of the company. Mr. Beel entered 
insurance as a special agent for the 
Aetna Life where he specialized in ac- 
cident and health. He joined the Hart- 
ford A. & I. in 1922 as a special agent 
and for the past three years has been 
working with the company’s agents in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Schuman was graduated from the 
Newark High School and the New York 
University School of Commerce. Prior to 
the war he was connected with a fire 
company. He joined the reguldr army 





C. Eastmead; W. A. Tewell. 


Sitting: 
Beel,. Jr.; R. Brandegee 


and was a lieutenant of infantry. In 
1921 he established an insurance broker- 
age business in Newark and was secre- 
tary of the Noxon Chemical Products 
Co. of Newark. In 1927 he sold his in- 
surance agency to become a special agent 
of the Hartford A. & I. Reginald V. 
Spell was graduated from the Mississippi 
A. & M. College in 1919, studied law 
at Columbia and Fordham Universities 
law schools, and came to the claim and 
legal department of the Hartford A. & I. 
in 1925 from the New York office of 
Wilson & Co. 

O’Gorman & Young, Inc., of 15 Clin- 
ton street, will continue to represent the 
company as general agents. 








J. H. DOHERTY PROMOTED 


As the end of its first year of active 
operation approaches, the Constitution 
Indemnity has made known an addition 
to its executive staff by the promotion 
of John H. Doherty, formerly director of 
agencies, to the position of assistant sec- 
Tetary, Mr. Doherty was the first comp- 
Pa of the Welfare Federation of 

iladelphia. He started his insurance 
a with the Independence Indemnity 
When that company was first organized. 
d en he joined the Constitution In- 
emnity. 
C. Wallace Shinn, former special 
ent for the company in Pennsylvania, 


Succeeds Mr. Doherty as director of 
agencies. 


ag 


NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 


Up in Canada one of the most promis- 
ing of the new casualty companies is 
the United Provinces of Montreal. This 
company is the creation of Chas. F. Dale, 
P. W. Peacock nad F. H. Pyper, all of 
whom are well known and experienced 
casualty executives. Messrs. Dale and 
Peacock started the North American Ac- 
cident and then sold it to the directors 
of the Mutual Life and Citizens Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. Pyper was also with the 
North American but left it to join the 
Royal Exchange in Canada. 

It is understood that the capital of 
the United Provinces has been sub- 
scribed before the company is ready to 
start and will be $500,000. 


ENLARGE CENTURY STAFF HERE 

Three new additions were made to the 
branch office staff of the Century In- 
demnity in New York recently, in the 
office of Russell & Ziegler, agents of the 
Aetna Insurance Co. They are John J. 
Harkins, formerly in the bond depart- 
ment of the Standard Accident who will 
assist H. F. Legg, manager of the Cen- 
tury’s bonding department; H. H. A. 
Morris, who has joined the staff as su- 
pervising engineer in charge of the in- 
spection department, and Lawrence 
Brennen, formerly with Weed & Ken- 


nedy, who joins the casualty department 
as junior underwriter. 
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N dies dieats Loss 
Distribution Given 


FIDELITY LOOMED LARGEST 
Nine Months’ Data Shows Decrease 
Over Last Year; Baumes Law And 
Police Work Benefit 





The National Surety gave out the in- 
formation recently that for the first 
nine months of this year its total losses 
paid were $8,581,611 as compared with 
$6,415,595 for the same period of 1926. 
This is an increase of $2,066,015, with 
fidelity and brokers’ and bankers’ blanket 
bond losses showing the biggest advance. 
Burglary losses, on the other hand, de- 
creased from 1,332 in the 1926 period to 
1,044 in the 1927 period for a total of 
$437,618. The company believes that 
this is because of the Baumes law, 
larger police forces and awakened pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Forgery and fraud losses were $553,- 
636. Court and fiduciary bond losses 
totaled $402,375 while contract and other 
guaranteed bonds were $2,505,450. De- 
pository bond losses, covering public 
funds in banks were $751, 945 and credit 
insurance losses were $700,059. 


The unusually heavy embezzlement 
losses paid by the National Surety has 
prompted William B. Joyce, chairman of 
the board, to make the following ob- 
servation on the situation. 

“Opportunity for embezzlement de- 
velops constantly with the growth of 
business. As each business becomes 
larger, supervision and detection become 
more difficult. We recently listed twenty- 
four different general methods through 
which undetected embezzlement may 
take place. 

“A steamship company clerk, for ex- 
ample, was recently found to have em- 
bezzled $67,000 during a period of eight 
years without detection. The assistant 
treasurer of an automobile concern was 
able to carry on a series of embezzle- 
ments during three years without being 
discovered. The paymaster of a Peni- 
sylvania traction company, after fifteen 
years of honest and scrupulous service, 
absconded with $41,000, and the treas- 
urer of another street railway company 
was found to be $78,000 short.” 

To reduce dishonesty among employes, 
Mr. Joyce urged that school teachers, 
parents and employers should constantly 
emphasize the practical benefits of hon- 
esty as a permanent life policy. He 
pointed out the inevitable wreck of al- 
most every employe’s business career 
following dishonest acts. “The hopeless, 
desperate faces in a penitentiary are the 
most convincing honesty lesson,” Mr. 
Joyce remarked. 





CASUALTY MUTUALS WARNED 





Certain Agents Have Been Using Mis- 
leading Financial Statements, Com- 
missioner Dunham Says 
Warning has been issued to certain 
mutual casualty agents by Connecticut 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham that 
they must not distribute literature show- 
ing the net cost of insurance unless it 
is clearly stated that the net cost shown 
is merely an illustration and is contin- 
gent upon the continuation of the pres- 
ent dividend scale of the company issu- 

ing the policy. 

It has come to the attention of the 
Connecticut department that certain 
agents of these mutual companies are 
furnishing to prospects for automobile 
ilisurance printed forms of rate quota- 
tions which show the initial premium 
and the net cost. No explanation ac- 
companies the figures and the applicant 


believes, from reading this form, that 
the net cost is guaranteed. 
Commissioner Dunham has ordered 


the offending agents to discontinue the 
use of this form and warns all agents 
that the use of such a form constitutes 
misrepresentation and will be so dealt 
with by the department. 
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COMPULSORY AUTO LAW SOUGHT 





Virginia Sentiment In Certain Quarters 
Leans Toward Bay State Act; Other 
Amendments Favored 
That a determined effort will be made 
to have a compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law enacted at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the general assembly of Vir- 
ginia convening in Virginia appears to 
be practically a certainty. As an indi- 
cation of the trend of sentiment in this 
direction, a special joint committee of 
the League of Virginia Municipalities 
and the Virginia Police Executives’ As- 
sociation recently voiced its approval of 
a policy of requiring compulsory liability 

insurance on automobiles. 

In its report the committee said: “A 
law requiring compulsory insurance or 
some other financial responsibility of 
owners of motor vehicles before being 
permitted to operate such vehicles 
should, after a careful study of the ex- 
perience in Massachusetts and some of 
the other states, be enacted in Vir- 


The committee also went on record in 
favor of enactment of another law now 
in operation in Massachusetts providing 
that where a non-resident of a motor 
vehicle does damage to a car in that 
state suit may be instituted in Massachu- 
setts after service by mail on the non- 
resident operator. 

A number of amendments to the uni- 
form traffic law of 1926 designed to les- 
sen the possibility of accidents were 
recommended. A more rigid examination 
of drivers of cars before they are 
granted permits was especially urged. 





The New York Indemnity has made 
the following new appointments: Eugene 
Whittington & Co., general agent for 
casualty and surety at Oklahoma City; 
O. M. Spratt Insurance Agency, general 
agent for casualty at Baxter Springs, 
Kan.; Universal Underwriters, regional 
agent for casualty and district agent for 
surety at St. Joseph, Mo., and Leo. L. 
Scobie, regional agent for casualty and 
district agent for surety at Richmond, 
Ind. 









BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 


BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


MFidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobi'e, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


Accident, Health, 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans © 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 








dition of the Company. 


holders. 





GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


We are pleased to announce to the Agents and Policyholders that 
arrangements have been made to materially strengthen the financial con- 
All legal requirements will have been complied 
with prior to December 31, 1927, and the Company will present a condition 
in its financial statement as of December 31, 
satisfactory to the entire agency force and to its large list of policy- 


We solicit your continued loyalty and support. 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President. 


1927 which will be highly 





























































Headliners At Casualty 

& Surety Club Dinne 
KENNEDY OF RADIO FAME TALK 
Also Dr. H. J. Carroll of New York 


& T.; O’Neill Comments On His 
Year As President 





Casualty and surety executives in Ney 
York, attending the annual dinner of 
the Casualty & Surety Club on Tuesdi 
night at the Drug and Chemical Cah 
heard John B. Kennedy, associate editop! 
f “Colliers Weekly” talk on “Persone 
abty,: atid Dr: J: Carroll, of the 
New York Telephone Co., give the hie 
man interest events which led up to thé 
inv ention of the telephone. Edward } 
Allen, vice-president, National Sure ; 
who was one of the speakers, could not 
attend because of the death of his wie 
The club, through Frank J. O’Neill, i 
—— will send him a letter of sym 
at ; 
Mr. O’Neill spoke for a few minutes on 
his year as president of the club. 
said that it had been a decidedly int 
esting experience. At the same time 
was surprised that he had not recei 
more suggestions from members of the 
club. The committees gave him goof 
support, he said, but he felt the lack of 
pointers on how to improve the meets 
ings. He added that his purpose during 
the past year had been to give good 
entertainment and two speakers at each 
gathering, one. from within the business 
and the other from the outside. 
general opinion among those present 
i that Mr. O’Neill had done a good 
job. 


jf 


Entertainment of High Calibre _ 
And certainly no one could find fatilt 
with Tuesday night’s entertainment, 
closing feature of which was a s0 
writer named Joe McGinley, who woiild 
take five current events given him by 
the audience and work them into a song’ 
on the spur of the moment. . 
Dr. Carroll, the first speaker, described 
the early methods of communication ¢ 
contrasted them with modern ones. He: 
held the interest of those present by 
the dramatic way in which he told abotit 
the pioneer work of Bell and Watson in 
gg 5 the telephone. 
John B. Kennedy, noted for his radi 
talks on current events, was introdticed 
by President O’Neill as the man whd 
had the happy faculty of being able to) 
broadcast a message of real interest of 
almost every subject. He summed tp’ 
the requisites for personality as beitig 
character and culture and said that it 
when a person becomes confused that 
flaws occur in his personality. ; 





POTTSVILLE, PA, APPOINTMENT. 
The National Surety has named John 
W. Higgins as its general agent 
Pottsville, Pa. Mr. Higgins has beet 
in the insurance and real estate business 
for nineteen years. 


LUCE MADE VICE-PRESIDENT . 

Robert T. Luce, superintendent, 
claims at Chicago for the Metropolita 
Casualty, was elected vice-president | 
the Chicago Casualty Adjusters’ Associa 
tion at their annual election held last 
week, 


E. B. McConnell’s Talk. 


(Continued on page 30) 
clusion must be reached that the transporte 
tion facilities serving the location are © 
good that occupancy therein will continue @ 
be desirable throughout the period of the m& 
turity of the loan. (c) The conclusic on mus 
be reached that the estimated incom: 
and net) of the proposed security is “1 0 
of line with other estimates of value reach 
with the tse of other factors. i 
(7) A surety company should requift 

the mortgage company to refrain a 
making any loan wherein the pi rinel 
is in excess of 65% of the true value ® 
the security, and should take necessa 
steps at least once a year to ascertall 
definitely that the mortgage company ® 
operating within this policy. 
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Advertising in Your Agency is lime Insuran 
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AGENT JONES~ 
DECIDES TO SELL 
JOHN SMITH AN 
INSURANCE POLICY 


BY THE PERSONAL 
CALL METHOD~ 
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My 
BUSY DAY 








CALL 2 - RESULT O| 

















jCALL 3-GETTING KNOWN]. 








CALL4~MAKES APPOINTMENT | 
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THE HOME: 
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What does it cost you in dollars to get 
one new client? 


To sell a prospect you have never met before, how many visits 
do you find necessary before the sale is made? For example, assume 
that five calls are none too many. Five calls! Each call may take 
from one-half to two hours counting your traveling time—and you 
must get there and back even if your prospect doesn’t see you. At 
an average of one hour each call and placing the value of your time 
as low as five dollars per hour, this means a cost to you of twenty- 
five dollars. Twenty-five dollars to sell one client when you could 
stretch this over five accounts! 


If the line is large enough—unusually large—you may not feel 
this cost, though it is unnecessary. On the policies that produce 
smaller premiums such as Rent, Parcel Post or Tourist Baggage 
Insurances, you cannot afford twenty-five dollars worth of time on 
each prospect. 


How, then, are you going to get these smaller policies that 
collectively produce a real premium income and often lead to secur- 
ing other more lucrative lines from the assured? How are you 
going to get at that new prospect without spending hours of costly 
time soliciting him? 


You can do it. You can sell the new prospect or the special 
line without these money-wasting hours of calls. You can have 
more time to put on productive work. 


How? Advertising will do the missionary work—the four pre- 
liminary calls—for you. Send letters and folders to the homes; 
tell your story in the local paper; use your window; show lantern 
slides in your local movie house. Then make your calls. Instead 
of making five to one prospect, make each call to a different 
prospect. 

Where can you get the advertising material for this work? 
Your companies’ advertising departments are maintained for this 
purpose. For example, The Heme of New York has available for 
all of its agents upon request folders, letters suggestions, news- 
paper cuts, window displays and lantern slides. Moreover, the 
advertising department of The Home stands ready to help its 
agents with complete plans for a campaign whether it be a series 
of letters or the use of the four mediums described here. 


Avail yourself of this service. Why waste those four calls? 
Let advertising make them for you. Use your time to close sales! 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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AGENT BROWN DE- 
CIDES TO SELL THE 

TOWN BY THE AD- 
VERTISING METHOD 
GREEN IS ONE OF 
THE PROSPECTS. ~ 
THERE ARE OTHERS 
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Tracks of Safety 


IXTY miles an hour—with safety. This the Fe 
modern Limited is able to do. 


Modern production rushes along with the speed 
of the Limited. The roadbed is generally level, 
the tracks clear ahead. But many safeguards are 
always necessary to insure constant motion. And 
the greatest of these is insurance. 


In case of fire damage, funds are needed for 
repairs or new construction and for necessary 
operating expenses during reconstruction. 


Fire Insurance—Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance—these and other coverages in companies of 
the “America Fore” group, insure production 
speeding along on tracks of safety. 





AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Ohe CONTINENTAL FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES~ 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York,NY. 


ERNEST STURM,Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L.HAID,President 


NEW YORK - MONTREAL , CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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MI I. Agent 


Flere is why Jou are an Important 
Man tn Your Community, 


OUR word is as good as your bond. You represent companies 
\ issuing contracts which carry out what they say, which do not 
fluctuate or depreciate with the economic swing of the times; 


which can defy panics, business upheavals or the greatest of catas- 
trophes. 


* * & 


OU bring to the convenience and support of the business men 

. and property owners of your community the immense reser- 

voirs of assets which have been built up through decades of 

sound operation by the insurance companies of America and those of 
foreign companies operating in this country. 


* * &* 


OU are the representative of an interest which is patriotic to 
Y the core; which has done more for making America progres- 
sive, rich and powerful than has any other American interest. 
The assets of your companies stand solidly behind the great funda- 


mental bulwarks of the country—the railroads, the buildings, the homes 
and the farms. 


* * KF 


OU make it possible for those all about you to sleep peacefully 
at night because from the protection they buy of you they 
know that they can replace their home if it burns over their 


heads ; their factory if it is destroyed by fire; their income if they meet 
with accident. 


* * * * 


OU make your city a safer place in which to live because of 
yy the impetus your companies give to improvements in risks by 

matching rate reductions with better construction and penaliz- 
ing carelessness and physical defects. 


a 
OU represent one of the few businesses in America which has 
reduced its costs in the face of increasing costs all along the 
line, 

oe © <@ 


OU constantly widen the sphere of protection given to your 

community as you adopt creative ideas which minimize the 

risk of business misfortune. There is no business in America 
Where a new device to protect the public is more quickly welcomed 
and adopted. So long is the list of insurance protection that few 
agents can recite all of them from memory. 


* * *F 


OU are closer to people than are most residents of your town 
because your contacts are so intimate. If you have succeeded 

in business it is because you have performed yourework con- 
Sclentiously and well. The community intrusts to you the key to its 
business heart. You are permitted to unlock the door and enter. If 
you abuse that privilege you would not be where you are today—the 


confidant of hundreds. Your friends you count by the scores. None 
is more skilled in making these friendships last a lifetime. 


* * * € 


OU are able to overcome the irritations which are sometimes 
. stirred by your persistence because you are persistent in a lofty 
cause. It takes supreme courage to overcome the apathy, the 
lethargy, the carelessness, the procrastination, frequently the stupidity 
of your fellow-townsmen in drawing away from insurance when you 
know they should be properly covered by policies. You know better 
than they do what insurance they should carry and it must be gratify- 
ing to triumph in protecting so many persons against themselves. You 
have a duty to perform and you do it. 


* *£ *F # 


OU represent a scientific business in which some of the most 

; efficient experts and specialists in the’ United States devote an 

; industrious lifetime to seeing that rates are fair and that the 
ship of insurance shall sail on an even keel: 


* *£ KF 


OU cannot be accused of playing favorites because your com- 
panies see that the rich have no advantage over the poor. This 


they demonstrate daily in the payment of losses as well as in 


making of rates. In no other business is the spirit of fair play so 
emphasized. 


* ke & * 


OU have a dignity to maintain and a responsibility to uphold 
because of the powerful forces you represent. Therefore, 


there are many influences at work which make you the most 
desirable type of citizen: the man with a home and a family and a 
busivess worth fighting for and upbuilding. 


* * * 


ments when the Chamber of Commerce or the Board of Trade 
is lining up the best elements in your community for the pur- 
pose of swaying opinion or getting something accomplished for the 
benefit of the town or the state. You are always one of the first sought 
out in this connection because of your influence, your affiliations and 


your reputation for giving your best thought and enthusiasm to any 
project to which you give your support. 


Y OUR importance to your city is brought home to you at mo- 


* * * * 


OUR prestige is so high that you are welcome in clubs, in busi- 
ness organizations, or as advisor in public councils, 


* e+ £ 


OUR standing in the community is recognized and acknowl- 

. edged in many ways and probably in none more strikingly than 
by the fact that so many people want to become insurance 
agents. They would like to do what you are doing; to live as com- 


fortably as you are living; to be as popular with their fellow-citizens 
as you are, 


ae ooh 
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What A Great Liner Means to Brokers 


Where Values Are Most Congested; If An Ocean Greyhound Sinks It May Mean A $75,000,000 Insurance 
Loss; Manner In Which That Figure Is Arrived At 


Midnight comes, whistles shriek, there 
is a waving of handkerchiefs from deck 
and dock and the tremendous 58,000 ton 
trans-Atlantic liner moves slowly out 
from her berth into the channel of the 
Hudson River. Poking her nose into the 
darkness and haze she is guided along 
her way down the river and through the 
bay by several chugging, struggling, 
powerful tugboats. She is too huge to 
steer herself under her own power alone 
against the tide midst projecting piers 
and anchored tramps. 

Dawn ‘comes up over the bow of this 
little world within itself as she glides 
swiftly through the choppy sea. Land is 
out of sight far to the rear and the only 
evidences of outside life are a few stray 
seagulls swooping overhead in the hope 
of picking up some waste thrown over- 
board or a thin column of smoke on the 
horizon from some ship heading for port 
and safety. 

A Great Responsibility 

Few persons ever stop to realize the 
part insurance plays in affording financial 
protection to the thousands of interests 
concerned with the arrival of this vessel 
at her port of destination in Europe five 
or six days after she leaves New York 
harbor. This ship is a complete unit in 
itself, a sort of floating nation with the 
captain as president. He assumes re- 
sponsibility over two or three thousand 
persons for the duration of the voyage 
and the property under his jurisdiction, 
of more than’ a thousand varieties, is 
worth many millions of dollars. 

Vessel Constantly Exposed 


Whereas upon land the destinies of an 
entire city or nation are only occasional- 
ly exposed to sudden and complete ter- 
mination, those of ships upon the seas 
are constantly facing the unknown and 
unwanted. The captain and his crew, 
operating a perfectly seaworthy liner, 
can do no more than guide the ship in- 
telligently. They cannot control the ele- 
ments although they will make every ef- 
fort to conquer them. They cannot save 
more than the lives of the passengers if 
a terrific storm or other unforeseen acci- 
dent destroys the ship. Even the lives 
of those on board are unfortunately too 
often lost. 

The responsibilities of a ship’s captain 
and owners end when they have avoided 
all acts of negligence and used all due 
diligence in bringing their vessel safely 
to the conclusion of each voyage. Insur- 
ance must step in and assume all the 
other direct and indirect risks of navi- 
gation and be capable and ready to pay 
those millions of dollars that will be 
sought in the event of the total loss 
of any gigantic liner traversing the seas. 

Such total losses, naturally, do not oc- 
cur often. If they did, trans-Atlantic 
trading would not be what it is today. 
On the other hand, the names of the 
“Titanic,” °“Principessa Mafalda” and 
Pr“ peeige : 

Lusitania” will not soon be forgotten. 


Each of these big ships went down with. 


resulting heavy loss to life and property. 
And each was destroyed by a different 
type of accident. 


Two Sea Tragedies 
The “Titanic,” upon her maiden voyage 


By EDWIN N. EAGER 


from England to America in 1912, col- 
lided with a submerged iceberg in the 
darkness of the night—a strictly sea 
peril. The “Lusitania” fell a victim to 
the hazards of war in 1915—a_ sub- 
marine’s torpedo sent into her hull. The 
“Principessa Mafalda,” the Italian ship 
which recently went down off the coast 
of Brazil with loss of life to about 300 
persons, was torn apart by an internal 
accident to the boat’s machinery. Some 
flying sections of steel were driven with 
great force through the vessel’s side, let- 
ting in the ocean’s waters. Life insur- 
ance claims arising out of the sinking of 
the first two vessels totaled huge sums. 

These same hazards and numberless 
others in addition pursue the liner 
whose course across the sea we are 
watching. It is because of these risks 
that the insurance which might be 
brought into play in the event of a 
total loss could easily reach-the astound- 
ing total of $75,000,000. One must admit, 
however, two things; that in nearly 
every major loss there is some salvage, 
and that only a disastrous combination 
of circumstances would bring the insur- 
able value of passengers, cargo and hull 
on any one ship to $75,000,000. But such 
extraordinary combinations are possible 
and have happened. And so has the 
other eventuality, the loss without trace, 
in the case of the American naval col- 
lier “Cyclops.” This large vessel dis- 
appeared in South American waters dur- 
ing the World War without even a sin- 
gle bit of news ever being received as 
to the nature of the disaster. This ref- 
erence serves to illustrate what may 
happen to the largest and best equipped 
of ocean-going vessels. 


No local agent should fail to watch 
for the opportunity of insuring the lives 
and personal baggage of those in his 
community who are planning on foreign 
trips nor should he overlook any bets 
to cover export cargoes leaving his vi- 
cinity. Such insurance is certain to be 
placed with some office, and there is no 
particular reason why a local agent 
should surrender his chances for com- 
missions and service to the large city 
brokers who are constantly on the alert 
for this profitable type of business. 


Some ‘$6,000,000 Coverages 


Foreign travel is growing each year 
with great rapidity, particularly since 
the steamship companies have launched 
their extensive advertising campaigns 
featuring tourist cabins at low rates. 
From the physical standpoint the foreign 
trade of this country is close to $10,- 
000,000,000 annually.. Last year the com- 
bined imports and exports totaled $9,- 
220,671,813 and more than half of this 
amount represented the value of exports. 
Insurable values are there on every 
steamer leaving an American port, and 
there is no question about the hazards. 
It is merely a matter of who gets this 
insurance. 

The reader may wonder how insurance 
amounting to $75,000,000 can be concen- 
trated upon one of the half dozen larg- 
est liners plying the Atlantic lanes to- 
day. In the first place the flagship of 
a leading fleet of trans-Atlantic ships 
carries $6,300,000 of hull insurance alone. 
Several other boats belonging to the 
same company are insured for amounts 
varying between $2,000,000 and $4,000.000. 
And added to the more than six millions 
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on the first mentioned boat is about , 
$700,000 insurance on disbursements, the S¢ 
marine policies for those carriers lim- miss 


iting the disbursements coverage to 10% his « 
of the hull value. para 

Under rules of the sea the shipowner selli 
is responsible for acts of negligence that 
committed by the navigator and crew, dow 
with certain limitations as defined in the “I 
Harter Act, and consequently he insures doin 
his legal liability up to the value of the the 
vessel, thus adding, as pertains to the men 
liner we are inspecting, another $6,300,000 a ve 
of insurance protection. This is known of a 
in marine insurance circles as protection corr 
and indemnity, or P. & I. coverage. On and 
top of this the owner may carry also writ 
another quarter of a million. of freight In 
insurance, in the event that he is trans- ty 
porting a valuable cargo on which the corr 
freight will be paid at the destination, who 
assuming a safe delivery of the cargo is itol 
made. ever 

Recently there have been several heavy imp) 
shipments of gold made from the United opin 
States to foreign centers, especially to 2006 
South America. The gold stock of this ly d 
country, according to figures of the the 
Treasury Department, amounts to about beet 
$4,550,000,000, or 45% of the world’s gold new 
supply, which is slightly in excess 0 caus 
$10,000,000,000. The highest point in the abot 





American holdings was reached early in 
May of this year when the total stood 
at $4,609,000,000. As many foreign coun- 
tries have strengthened their financial 
positions considerably within the last 
year it is expected that the redistribu- 
tion of the world’s supply of gold will 
go on with this country being a gradual 
but constant exporter. Sterling exchange 
late in November just about touched the 
gold export point for the first time in 
many years. 
Insuring Shipments of Gold 

Three vessels left New York in No- 
vember carrying approximately $12,000,- 
000 in gold apiece for deposit in Brazil. 
Similar shipments are made to Europe 
and the liner whose insurance we are ex- 
amining has undoubtedly more than once 
carried $15,000,000 in precious metals 
upon a single trip. Every vessel carry- 
ing gold is equipped. with a well pro- 
tected strong room where gold and simi- 
lar shipments are locked up and guarded 
closely at all times. A gold shipment 
of $15,000,000 is insured at the very out- 
set by the owners for full value under 
policies covering against all risks, in- 
cluding theft, from the time the gold 
leaves the vaults at the point of de- 
parture until it is denosited in a bank 
or national treasury office at the port of 
destination. As the gold may be trans- 
ported from an inland city, local agents 
with banking connections have this ave 
nue of business open to them. Rates 
are very low, but the values usually tre- 
mendous, so the commissions are wort 
while. 

Every shipowner transporting gold 
seeks to protect himself against his 
legal liability in the event the gold 8 
lost through acts of negligence. He 
would not dare to assume sole respons! 
bility for $15,000,000, in’ addition to all 
the other cargo aboard. So he takes out 
$15,000,000 of insurance to cover this 
hazard for the duration of the trip. Of 
course, in the event of the sinking of the 
vessel there is only one payment from 
the underwriters of the full sum 1 
sured to the assured, even thongh $30; 
000,000 of insurance has been written an 
paid for. ‘The original assureds wou 
collect their loss from the insurance 
companies writing the gold. They,,™ 
turn, if the disaster was one involving 
negligence, would sue the carrier to te 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Chasing Insurance Bootleggers 


Commissioner Livingston of Michigan and His Assistants Are Doing Fine Work in Driving Parasites Out 
of the State; Laws Against Unauthorized Insurance Stiffened and Department Makes It Hot for Those 
Caught in the State When Not Entitled to Be There 


By K. R. WEST, Lansing, Mich. 


So much has been printed about Com- 
missioner Livingston of Michigan and 
his chasing out of that state of insurance 
parasites and others who are better at 
selling insurance than at paying claims 
that | have been asked ior the “low 
down” by The Red Book. 

“Is the Michigan Department really 
doing something exceptional and out of 
the ordinary routine of insurance depart- 
ments everywhere, or has it simply got 
a very fine press agent in the person 
of a hustling newspaper reporter who is 
correspondent for the insurance papers 
and gets so much a column for what he 
writes?” The Red Book writes. 

In a letter directed to me that’s a pret- 
ty impertinent question because I am the 
correspondent of the insurance papers 
who makes the rounds at the state cap- 
itol in Lansing. I thank the editor, how- 
ever, for the compliment which his letter 
implies, and in reply will say that in my 
opinion the Michigan Department is “the 
goods”; Commissioner Livingston is real- 
ly doing a noteworthy job in protecting 
the public from fakers; and if there has 
been a lot in the papers about it the 
newspaper men need do no blushing be- 
cause they really have something to write 
about. 

The Commissioner is an Insurance Man 

Charles D. Livingston, who is now at 
the helm of the Department as commis- 
sioner, is an insurance man himself with 
nearly a quarter of a century of practical 
experience to his credit before his ap- 
pointment in January of this year to the 
position he now holds. Both of his depu- 
ties have had long experience in the De- 
partment and possess an insurance back- 
ground which gives them, also, a thor- 
ough insight into the fundamentals of 
the business and other officials through- 
out the department are _— similarly 
equipped for their posts. 

Since first responsibility of a state 
governmental unit is to the public, the 
Michigan department has waged an in- 
cessant fight against all of the various 
parasites which try to cash in on the 
good reputation that has been estab- 
lished for the institution of insurance 
through decades of fair dealing by the 
reputable carriers. This fight has been 
SO vigorous and successful that insurance 
fraud has been tremendously minimized 
in Michigan and the representatives of 
fraudulent or shaky organizations pur- 
porting to sell “protection” are fast 
learning to keep clear of the state. With 
fakers on the run, Commissioner Living- 
ston has recently been training his guns 
more especially upon other. varieties of 
msurance parasites including the “solici- 
tors” who, without insurance affiliations 
or proper licenses, are constantly try- 
Ing to ect a “split” in commissions for 
business they have inadvertently turned 
"pin the course of other pursuits, 

agents” who have obtained licenses only 
that they may insure their own or their 
relatives or employers’ property, and the 
vbiquitous arsonists and their sometimes 
Mnocent-intentioned but careless part- 
ners in crime, over-insuring agents. 

What the Commissioner Has in Mind 

But the Department’s efforts merely to 
Make fire and casualty insurance policies 
as sound as government bonds and not 
"hy scraps of paper are worth more 
‘ev glance. Since Commissioner Liv- 
sored induction into office, nearly a 
+ * an ill-advised few have at- 
sedi to hoodwink the public in vari- 
oP gg hy or have tried unsuccessfully to 
ona 1e vigilance of the Denartment’s 

€r-watchful forces. Some of these or- 
Sanizations have made barefaced but 


shortlived efforts to sell utterly worth- 
less promises; others have, through fun- 
damental flaws in their structure, become 
impaired and, therefore, unfit to carry 
out well-meant pledges; still others have 
clashed with the Department through 
trying to evade proper supervision or 
payment of rightful taxes. The result 
has been the same in every instance, 
however: such concerns have been 
driven out of Michigan or have been 
forced to conform to standards dictated 
by the Department. 

Perhaps one of the greatest achieve- 
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meuts of the present departmental ad- 
ministration upon which has -hinged 
much of its subsequent success was the 
effort it put forth during the 1927 ses- 
sion of the Legislature toward revising 
the statutes, putting teeth into regula- 
tory laws and modernizing old acts which 
had proved deficient in dealing with 
present-day conditions. While Depart- 
mental officials did not find it necessary 
to carry on an actual lobby in behalf of 
such changes as were needed, friendly 
legislators were found who introduced 
and steered through considerable benefi- 
cial legislation. Probably the most im- 
portant accomplishments along this line 
were these: insertion of a penalty clause 
and general revision of the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of unauthorized insurance; 
endowment of the commissioner with 
power to control and, if necessary, to 
halt organization of new companies; 
transfer of the fire marshal’s division to 
the insurance department and adoption 
of a modernized arson law. 
Unauthorized Insurance 


Under the new act relating to unau- 
thorized insurance, either its purchase or 
its sale is made a felony and a maximum 
penalty is imposed of 90. days’ imprison- 
ment or $1,000 fine for violations. While 
the department will undoubtedly never 
utilize the act. to prosecute innocent vic- 
tims of insurance shysters,. it was be- 
lieved necessary to make the law appli- 
cable to purchasers as well as sellers be- 
cause of the persistent refusal of certain 
big Detroit banks to patronize licensed 
companies with the result that outsiders 
were corralling a large share of the blan- 
ket bond and other bank coverages at 
cut rates, depriving the state of tax rev- 
enue or any jurisdiction over the busi- 


ness. Since passage of the new law the 
banks have had to drop dealings with 
companies outside the Department’s fold 
with the result that authorized compa- 
nies have gotten back a large amount 
of business, the state has regained its 
tax receipts, and the pernicious example 
of defiance of law in high places has 
ceased to exist. 

The new law is believed to be entirely 
constitutional because of the fact that 
Michigan has another statute permitting 
individuals or corporations to obtain 
coverage from unauthorized carriers un- 
der proper regulation in cases where 
such coverages cannot be obtained from 
licensed companies. The addition of the 
penalty clause, however, which was en- 
tirely lacking in the old law strengthens 
the Department’s position in dealing with 
any type of insurance quackery and of- 
fenders who have sold outlaw insurance 
in the state may, it appears, be extra- 
dited when they have fled to other states, 
because of the reclassification of such 
frauds as felonies rather than misde- 
meanors. 


Not Easy to Form New Companies 


The new act giving the commissioner 
control of organization efforts on the 
part of those who would form new car- 
riers makes it virtually impossible for a 
new company to be launched upon the 
Michigan field unless it has financial re- 
sponsibility and managerial competency 
behind it. 

With the fire marshal’s division a part 
of the department and with Commis- 
sioner Livingston as state fire ‘marshal, 
ex-officio, much closer co-operation with 
the companies is possible in the matter 
of detecting and halting instances of 
over-insurance and arson and in direct- 
ing fire prevention efforts. Both of those 
activities tend to reduce the burning ra- 
tio, which has been abnormally high in 
Michigan for several years, and tend to 
reduce the burden not only on the public 
through making possible eventual rate 
adjustments but on the companies which 
have had to shoulder serious underwrit- 
ing losses in the past. The new arson 
law, of course, makes conviction easier 
and provides more equitable punishment 
for the culprits. 

With these new laws on the books the 
department found that their mere pres- 
ence went a long way toward ending the 
evils which had been their raison d’etre. 
For instance, not until several months 
had passed were there any violations 
brought to licht of the new act relating 
to sale of unlicensed coverage and these 
instances have steadily become fewer and 
more isolated. The mushroom Lloyd’s 
organizations centering about Chicago 
which had already been the basis for sev- 
eral defensive moves on the part of the 
department and had been repeatedly 
driven back when they attempted foravs 
into Michigan, no longer, apparently, 
made any effort to bootleg their illicit 
insurance wares in a state where insur- 
ance bootlegging had come to be classed 
as at least as heinous an offense, even in 
the eyes of the law, as bootlegging of in- 
toxicants. 

One Type of Insurance Selling 

The hydra-headed outlaws from Chi- 
cago, however, did make one last attempt 
to gain a Michigan foothold, however, 
which was promptly scotched by the 
Department. It was-in the guise of the 
“Medical Protective Association,” a name 
obviously meant to be confused with the 
Medical Protective Co., a reputable in- 
surer of professional men against various 
liability hazards, that the waning ghost 
of the Illinois Lloyd’s organizations 


bobbed up again. The Department 
learned that this “association” was so- 
liciting business among Michigan doctors 
and its representatives were claiming that 
they were licensed by the state. Inves- 
tigation disclosed that, through advanc- 
ing the claim that the concern was pure- 
ly a service organization of co-operative 
nature, the association had secured a li- 
cense through the secretary of state’s 
department and had evaded the certain 
exclusion that would have resulted had 
application been made to the Insurance 
Department for a certificate of authority. 
The Department connected ihe names of 
some of the officers of this association 
with those formerly known through their 
affiliation with the outlaw Lloyd’s con- 
cerns. The fact that the association was 
selling insurance protection with only 
an ordinary corporation license and that 
its officials had been previously identi- 
fied with enterprises which had been un- 
der close review, was brought to the at- 
tention of the attorney general and the 
secretary of state was soon prevailed 
upon to cancel the only vestige of au4 
thority the association had. With the 
sword of the Michigan law dangling over 
it, the organization promptly cleared out 
of the state. 
A Stranger Enters the State 

Recently a lone stranger appeared in 
southwestern Michigan, apparently. hav- 
ing dodged over the line from Indiana. 
He was selling a humorous policy issued 
by a probably hypothetical organization 
known as the “Clearing House” whose 
president was N. A. “Any” Mann and 
whose offices were “in New York and 
every other state.” But despite the fea 
tures which would have sent one familiar 
with insurance into guffaws he managed 
to sell some of his policies. which’ pro- 
vided for burglary and “fraud” coverage. 
Because he failed to function as a pro- 
tection in the latter type.of loss it is to 
be inferred that the salesman pocketed 
the premium and made no move to’ re- 
turn it. The Department got on the job 
but not quite quickly enough to catch 
the offender, who probably hied himself 
back to Indiana with considerable spend- 
ing money. Through publicity in regard 
to his activities and the co-operation of 
the state police the Department is cer- 
tain that he will not try Michigan again. 

But more important than protecting 
the public from the out and out “gyp 
artist” in the insurance field is the Michi- 
gan Department’s constant look-out for 
insolvent or dubiously solvent carriers 
which already possess licenses but, either 
through mismanagement, unfortunate ex- 
rerience, or deliberate bleeding of assets 
by unscrupulous officers, become wob- 
bly and of very questionable merit as in- 
surers, if not actually threatening to in- 
volve the assured in an imminent crash 
which he must share through assessable 
features of the contract. An instance of 
this type was recently disclosed to those 
in close contact with the department, al- 
though all of the facts were never given 
any general advertising because of the 
Department’s wish not to hamper the 
management of the concern in any ef- 
forts it might put forth toward re-estab- 
lishing its status. But the Department’s. 
attitude was that, since the organization 
was a non-resident automobile riciprocal 
which had built up a considerable busi- 
ness in the state, its Michigan policy- 
holders were not to be permitted inno- 
cently to continue “holding the bag” if 
the Department could help it. So, after 
an investigation of the exchange’s affairs 
by Department examiners which dis- 


closed that the reciprocal was consider- 
ably impaired according to Michigar 
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standards, the attorney-in-fact was ad- 
vised to withdraw from the state as 
quietly as possible. This advice was 
promptly taken and, perhaps in gratitude 
for the methods used by the Department, 
a deposit was obtained to help satisfy 
losses of Michigan policyholders which 
had been piling up for sometime previ- 
ous to the investigation. 
Land Value Company 

A tangle of an entirely different va- 
riety but one which also showed the 
alertness of the Department was one 
involving the National Land Value Co. 
of New York, a concern which was guar- 
anteeing the maintenance of values on 
real estate sold by a certain Michigan 
company but contended that its service 
was not insurance and that it needed 
no insurance license. The Department 
insisted that such a service was purely 
insurance and that the company could 
take its choice of obtaining proper au- 
thorization or pay the penalty for selling 
unauthorized coverage. A warrant was 
obtained for the arrest of a represen- 
tative of the company but it was never 
served when the premiums were returned 
hurriedly to recipients of the “service.” 
The company was effectually barred 
from entering the state at any time on 
account of the Department’s ruling, up- 
held by an opinion of the attorney gen- 


prove his theory in regard to the as- 
tounding prevalence of losses where in- 
surance is adequate or more than ade- 
quate, the commissioner frequently cites 
the case of a small one-industry town in 
Michigan which was noted for its bad 
fire record. Finally, the single industry 
burned down and its managers decided 
to locate somewhere else. This action 
resulted in cancellation of all insurance 
in the town and from that time on that 
community has not had a fire loss of 
moment. The commissioner believes, 
then, that excess insurance volume fre- 
quently defeats the companies’ ends by 
boosting the loss ratio disproportion- 
ately both through increasing the ten- 
dency to arson and through failing to 
encourage carefulness on the part of the 
assured. 

Over-insurance, Mr. Livingston has 
found, has been particularly prevalent in 
the outskirts of some of Michigan’s 
boom cities where real estate men have 
obtained policies for their patrons cover- 
ing the entire contract cost of property 
sold. Frequently, even the lot’s value 
has been included in addition to the large 
profit and interest charges over a period 
of years. This situation recently result- 
ed in an investigation of conditions by 
the field men’s organizations and it is 
hoped that, with co-operation of the De- 
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eral, that it was selling insurance al- 
though the statue in its home state was 
said to be that of an ordinary corpora- 
tion rather than an insurance company. 
Commissioner Livingston intends to 
continue keeping a weather eye out for 
all carriers which may, either intention- 
ally or unintentionally, victimize the pub- 
lic but in the meantime he is directing 
most of the Department’s energies to- 
ward eliminating some evils which have 
grown up in the state and which more 
indirectly have an adverse effect upon 
the insurance buyer. He is sincerely 
trying to whittle down the state’s loss 
ratio, as an instance, and he is weeding 
out of the state’s agency ranks all of 
those persons who are not actually and 
in the fullest sense of the world agents. 
What He Thinks of Over-Insurance 
To achieve a reduced loss ratio, the 
commissioner is tackling the problem at 
its root, he believes, in striving to end 
over-insurance. He lays some 30% of 
the state’s fire loss to incendiarism and 
he is of the opinion that arson is very 
rare where property is not over-insured. 
Through his position as state fire mar- 
shal he has directed investigations which 
have disclosed scores of instances of 
Over-insurance and in every instance the 
agent who wrote the policy has been 
forced to explain. In most instances the 
agents, first offenders, have been allowed 
to get off with a warning but further vio- 
lations are going to result in license can- 
cellations, the commissioner has warned 
and those who know Mr. Livingston are 
certain that he means what he says. To 
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partment many losses of this type may 
be averted, 

In its campaign to confine the insur- 
ance business to insurance agents, the 
Department has revised its questionnaire 
system of licensing agents and is now 
using a combination questionnaire and 
application blank which is expected to 
prove fully as efficacious as a qualifica- 
tion law. The Department plans eventu- 
ally to deny licenses to all but bona fide 
agents and their solicitors. Persons who 
get licenses merely to save the commis- 
sions either for themselves or for their 
employers or relatives will be excluded 
from the business. They do not belong 
in the agency ranks, according to Com- 
missioner Livingston, as they perform no 
agency services and merely succeed in 
dodging the state’s anti-rebating laws. 

Branch Offices 

Among the other services which have 
been instituted by the Department under 
the present regime was the opening of 
branch offices in Detroit where Commis- 
sioner .Livingston spends several days 
each week taking care of the large 
amount of Departmental business which 
has its origin in the state’s metropolis. 
This has proved a saving not only to 
the Department but a convenience to 
the state’s business forces which have 
frequent dealings with this state bureau. 

_ Departmental Careers 

Commissioner Livingston’s own insur- 
ance experience began in 1902 when he 
became connected with a Jackson local 
agency. In 1904 he entered the employ 
of the Michigan Inspection Bureau and 





Farm Insurance Flirtation 


If You Are Going to Have Anything to Do With This 
Line Give It Attention, Pick the Right Company 
and Don’t Forget Combined Fire-Tornado 


By T. E. GORMAN, Farm Special Agent, Aetna (Fire) 


Problems involved in the writing of 
farm insurance have for the past few 
years been of grave importance, both to 
companies and local agents, and since 
a large amount of the nation’s wealth 
is produced on the farm, it is very im- 
portant that this feature of the busi- 
ness receive most serious consideration. 

In the past two years a number of 
stock companies have practically dis- 
continued writing this class of business, 
and, unless marked improvement in the 
loss ratio is shown in the near future, 
others will no doubt follow their ex- 
ample. 

Increased rates and more careful un- 
derwriting are apparently the two impor- 
tant factors to be considered. Since 
politics often enters into the rate ques- 
tion better underwriting undoubtedly 
bears the greatest possibilities towards 
the solution of this important problem. 


Large Farm Agencies More Profitable 
Than Small Ones 


Companies who have carefully analyzed 
their losses have found that large farm 
writing agencies have given them a more 
favorable experience, while agengies giv- 
ing them a small premium income have 
as a whole shown an exhorbitant loss 
ratio. This condition is due to the fact 
that the large farm producing agent has 
made a study of farm conditions and 
farm values. He has realized that his 
work is one of helping his client. He 
takes into consideration not only the re- 
placement value of the buildings to be 
insured, but the value the buildings bear 
to the land on which they are situated. 
He realizes that when the loss occurs 
it may be to any property owned by 
the assured, and that there are ten 
chances that it may be a wind or tor- 
nado loss to one that it may be a fire 
loss. 

Therefore, when he leaves his client 
instead of taking an application for $10,- 
000 fire on buildings only, where build- 
ings, land and all can be purchased for 
$8,000, he will perhaps have an applica- 
tion for $8,000 covering combined values 
on all chattels as well as buildings. Thus, 
not only rendering his client a real ser- 
vice, he has also eliminated a certain 
amount of moral hazard, given his com- 
pany a risk where its liability is well 
distributed, and a combined premium. 








was with that organization when the 
Dean schedule was first adopted in 
Michigan. From 1905 to 1908 he was a 
special agent with the Springfield Fire & 
Marine and from 1908 to 1910 occupied 
a similar position with the Common- 
wealth Fire. In 1910 he went with the 
Royal Exchange, becoming state and 
finally general agent with headquarters 
at Detroit. 

It was while creditably holding down 
this responsible position that Mr. Liv- 
ington, at the behest of Governor Fred 
W. Green, a friend from boyhood, pre- 
vailed upon him to take the commission- 
ership. When Mr. Livingston assumed 
his new post he was instantly assured 
the co-operation of the state’s best in- 
surance forces as he had their confidence 
because of his long and honorable rec- 
ord in the business. He found a smooth- 
ly operating department which, with a 
few adjustments, proceeded to begin car- 
rying out his plans for the welfare of 
the business and safeguarding of the 
public’s interest. Few changes in the of- 
ficial personnel were made, Horace B. 
Corell remaining as first deputy com- 
missioner and Ralph M. Wade as sec- 
ond deputy, while William FE. Goodman 
was left in charge of the rating division. 
Joseph E. Reaoult is the present actu- 


ary. 


Farm fire rates are not sufficient for the 
hazard involved. Neither are the farm 
tornado rates. Only where a combined 
policy is written is the premium sufficient 
to carry the risk. 

The agent who writes a small amount 
of farm business is not in a position 
to either render service to his client 
or justice to his company. Too often 
he is merely an order taker, afraid to 
include insurance on chattels or com- 
bined fire and tornado coverage, fear- 
ing the assured will leave his office and 
go elsewhere. Such an agent is a detri- 
ment to the “Honest-to-Goodness Farm 
Naess and to the farm business in gen- 
eral. 

The underwriting of farm business 
must be done largely by the local agent. 
He is the man on the ground, and is, 
or at least should be in possession of 
the facts and conditions surrounding each 
individual risk. Only agents who make 
a study of such conditions are in a po- 
sition to successfully represent a com: 





T. E. GORMAN 
pany, or render proper service to theif 
clients. 

Knowing conclusively that the aget! 
who writes only a small amount of farm 
insurance is the greatest hindrance t0 
real farm writing agents, would it no 
follow that the insurance company that 
does not maintain a real farm depart 
ment, furnishing trained farm special 
agents, whose sole duty is to train the 
local agent in the writing of this clas 
of business, but permits its agents 
write farm business promiscuously, ! 
largely responsible for the present col § 
dition ? 

Only Way to Show A Profit . 

Only when companies realize the i 
portance of farm insurance, and the fatt 
that it is a line entirely different from 
any other branch of the insurance bus: 
ness, and adopt uniform requirements 
and practice in keeping with sound ut 
derwriting, can they hope to show ? 
profit on this class of business. 

Never as long as companies write thi’ 
class of business in a hap-hazard wa 
or permit their agents to do so can thet 
be any hope of improvement. 

There are a number of good stromé 
reliable stock companies who maintalt 
regular farm departments, and who fh 
nish trained farm special agents who 
services are free to the agent. Any “F 
these companies so qualified make ! 
splendid foundation from which you ‘# 
safely build your farm business. 
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FACTORY OWNER 


Travelers representative: “How did it start?” 


Factory owner: “Nobody knows. One man says 
defective wiring. Another thinks it was an im- 
properly insulated steam pipe. Whatever started 
it, it came at a bad time for us. Just got an initial 
order from a big customer, whom we’ve been after 
for years. Promised ’em delivery next month. Now 
we've got to tell ’em we can’t fill it. Fine chance 
that we'll ever get another look-in on their business. 


“And, what’s more, the factory up the street-has 
just put up a sign ‘Skilled Mechanics Wanted’ 
and has been signing up our good men by the dozen. 
Don’t blame the men. They can’t sit around and 











TRAVELERS REPRESENTATIVE 


‘“Why Didn’t I Give Those Inspectors A Chance?’’ 


do nothing. But, where am I going to find the 
kind of men I need when we are rebuilt? 


“Wish I'd let those inspectors of yours go through 
the plant. 


“T don’t know whether or not they could have 
ferreted out and corrected the conditions that caused 
the fire. But, I wish. I’d given them the chance. 
If they’d prevented it, they’d have saved us that 
business. I’m not kicking about the way you’ve 
handled our insurance. You've given us every line 
we need. But, I’m just learning that there are a 
lot of losses caused by fire that cannot be covered 
by any form of insurance.” 


There are many losses resulting from fire, such as loss of life, loss of customers and loss of old reliable 


employees that cannot be made good by any form of insurance. 


But fires can be prevented. And the best 


way to prevent them is to co-operate with the Travelers inspectors, giving them a free rein to inspect 
premises and carrying out the precautionary recommendations they make. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, A *¢ 


: . CONNECTICUT 
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West Virginia Tries to Kid Itself 


When Famous Actuary Finds Nearly Five Millions of Deficit in State Fund Against the Alleged $150,271 
Surplus Which Politicians Claim Exist, Latter Try to Discredit Scientific Tables Used as Basis for 
Reserve Estimates and Say Investigator Doesn’t Know His Business; Plight of Widows, Children 
and Disabled Workmen Remains Real, However 


Down in West Virginia politicians are 
outraged because one of the most emi- 
nent of compensation actuaries, Emile E. 
Watson, Columbus, Ohio, has found that 
instead of having a surplus of $150,271, 
as is claimed by a legislative committee 
of the state, there really is a deficit of 
$4,711,995 in the State Fund. 

Some difference in these figures! 

The politicians were amazed when they 
read Watson’s report of the West Vir- 
ginia State Fund which was made to the 
joint legislative investigating committee 
appointed to find out the truth about the 
Fund. They didn’t like the report of 
the efficient non-partisan actuary, so they 
started to discredit it. The chief thing 
they tried to put over was to allege that 
the tables he used—the Danish Survivor- 
ship Annuitant’s—were antiquated. 

Incidentally, it has developed that the 
Watson report is the first one that has 
been made for years about this State 
Fund. 

Mr. Watson’s Report 

As insurance men will be interested in 
this situation illustrating how a state 
tries to close its eyes to disagreeable 
facts, The Red Book prints almost all of 
Mr. Watson’s report. It was picked up 
by The Red Book from a West Virginia 
correspondent : 

Members of the 1927 Joint Legislative 
Committee Investigating the West 
Virginia Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund. 

My Dear Sirs: Primarily as a matter 
of justice to the people of West Virginia 
(who are the ones who have paid me for 
my services) and to the great number of 
widows, children and disabled workmen 
of West Virginia, whose sole reliance of 
support is the West Virginia Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund and, secondarily, to 
protect my actuarial reputation in West 
Virginia, I am reluctantly compelled to 
write you this communication. 

The West Virginia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund has had only one actua- 
rial examination in its entire history, 
which was made twelve years after the 
Fund became operative, and this actua- 
rial test found the Fund to have a defi- 
cit of $4,711,995 as of June 30, 1925, as 
against which, your committee, purely as 
laymen, attempted to show the Fund with 
a surplus of $150,271. 

Last spring your investigating commit- 
tee attempted to discredit the results of 
my actuarial examination of the West 
Virginia Fund by quoting six of the lead- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance 
officials of this coutry as severely con- 
demning and outlawing the tables I used 
in making this examination of the Fund. 
I shall demonstrate, by the following 
correspondence I have recently had with 
these six leading workmen’s compensa- 
tion officials of this country that this ac- 
tion on your part in quoting these offi- 
cials has been one of serious misrepre- 

sentation of facts. i 

Following is the communication which 
I wrote to L. W. Hatch, member of the 
Industrial Board, Department of Labor, 


New York: 
Oct. 19, 1927. 
My Dear Sir: Criticism has been 
made of the tables which I used in ex- 


amining the West Virginia Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund, this criticism being 
that I applied the Danish Survivorship 
Annuitant’s Tables in making this ex- 
amination. 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Watson also wrote 
to Charles H. Verrill, commissioner of 
the United States Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission of Washington, D. 
C., and R. W. Pennock, actuary of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, both of whom endorsed the Dan- 
ish Tables.) 

That criticism of my use of the Dan- 
ish Survivorship Annuitant’s Tables was 
defended by the following published 
statement which was made by a special 
West Virginia Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee: 

“The use of these antiquated ta- 
bles based upon such unrelated ex- 
perience is decried and opposed by 
practically every actuary or author- 
ity who has given this important 
subject most careful study and con- 
sideration, including among them 
such competent authorities as Charles 
H. Verrill, commissioner of the U. 
S. Employes Compensation Commis- 
sion of Washington, D. C.; Ethel- 
bert Stewart, commissioner of the U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; L. W. 
Hatch, director of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Information of the 
State of New York, Department of 
Labor and Industries; George A. 
Kingston, commissioner of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, Canada, and F. W. Hins- 
dale, actuary and secretary of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, Canada.” 


I am writing you to inquire if the 
foregoing quotation attributed to your- 
self states your position in this matter. 
If it is your judgment that it is unjusti- 
fiable to apply the Danish Tables to the 
West Virginia Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund as I have done, just what tables 
do you consider should be applied in 
their place? 

I was also criticised because of the 
method by which I set up reserves for 
all incomplete claims of the Fund. Every 
claim that was two or more years old 
as of the date of my examination and 
was still an incomplete claim as of the 
date of my examination, was treated as 
a permanent total disability claim and 
a reserve was set up against each such 
claim accordingly. Moreover, I also ap- 
plied the “Indeterminate Table” to all of 
the remaining claims which were in- 
complete as of the date of my examina- 
tion which were less than two years old. 
Do you consider this method which I 
employed justifiable, and if not, what 
method do you consider should have 
been applied in setting up reserves on 


these incomplete claims of the West 
Virginia’ Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund? 


I shall appreciate your reply to this 
communication and am requesting if I 
may have permission to quote the reply 


that you send me. 
Emile E. Watson. 
Reply From Mr. Hatch 


The following is the reply which I 
have received from Mr. Hatch: 

“State of New York, Department of 
Labor, Industrial Board. New York 
City, October 21, 1927. 

“My dear Sir: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 18. 

“With reference to the use of the 


Danish Survivorship Annuitant’s Tables 
the quotation in your letter not only 
does not state my position in the mat- 
ter, but sadly misrepresents it. I am at 
a loss to know how anyone could ima- 
gine that I hold or ever did hold any 
such view. Until tables of American ex- 
perience can be developed which will 
be equally dependable, as to adequacy 
of material and accuracy of compilation, 
with the Danish Tables, and no such 
American Tables are yet available, the 
Danish Tables are the only ones to use. 
Such is my position, which is, obviously, 
a very different one from that credited 
to me in the quotation in your letter. 
But more significant than my individual 
view in the matter, is the fact that the 
New York Compensation Law specifical- 
ly requires that those tables shall be 
used in this state for computation of 
present values of compensation in death 
cases, and accordingly they are the ones 
required by the State Superintendent of 
Insurance to be used by private compa- 
nies for computing reserves, and are 
also required by that official and by the 
State Industrial Commissioner to be used 
by the State Insurance Fund for that 
purpose. 

Concerning the matter of reserves for 
incomplete or open cases, I assume that 
no question is raised as to the neces- 
sity of some method of establishing re- 
serves for indeterminate claims—because, 
of course, not to set up such reserves 
only as to the soundness of the method 
which you used in the examination of 
the West Virginia State Fund. I not 
only consider that method entirely justi- 
fiable but I know of no other that is 
safe. It is the only scientific method. 
Here again, aside from my _ individual 
Opinion, it is to be noted that your 
method is one which has long been 
familiar in New York practice both for 
private insurance companies and for the 
State Insurance Fund, under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner. 2 

You have my permission to publish 
this reply to your letter if you so desire. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) L. W. Hatch, 
Member, State Industrial Board (For- 
merly, Director of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics -and Information, and for four 
vears Manager of the State Insurance 
Fund).” 


Reply From Ethelbert Stewart 


I also wrote Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner of Labor, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, who also for years has 
been executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, providing 
him the quotation you attributed to him 
with regard to my use of the Danish 
Survivorship Annuitant’s Tables in my 
examination of the West Virginia Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund and asking 
him if this correctly stated his attitude. 

Following is the reply which I have 
received from Mr. Stewart: 

My dear Mr. Watson: Replying to 
vour letter in regard to the use of the 
Danish Survivorship Annuitant’s Tables 
and your quotation of a published state- 
ment purporting to give my attitude 
thereto, I must express to you mv aston- 
ishment at this statement; and I am at 
a loss to know how anvone could have 
imagined that I ever held the view there- 
in published. 

My position is and has always been 


that until tables of American experience 
can be developed which will be equally 
as dependable as to the adequacy of ma- 
terial and accuracy of compilation as to 
the Danish tables—and no such American 
tables are yet available—the Danish ta- 
bles are the only ones to use. The an- 
swer to your Jetter, therefore, is that 
the quotation which you incorporate in 
your letter does not represent my po- 
sition in this matter. In fact it is pre- 
cisely the opposite. 

While we are on the subject, I may 
state that at the Atlanta convention of 
the International Association of Industri- 
al Accident Boards and Commissions, of 
which I am secretary, statements were 
made on the floor of the convention in 
regard to some phases of the findings 
of your investigation and examination of 
the West Virginia State Fund. These 
statements were contradictory in them- 
selves and other statements were made 
that were challenged. It was my in- 
pression at that time that the report 
of the investigation of the West Virginia 
fund had not been made public and that 
the statements made on the floor of the 
convention were of necessity made from 
hearsay. It has recently been called to 
my attention that while the report has 
not been released through regular off- 
cial channels there nevertheless exists 
and has been circulated a printed copy 
of the report. If this be true I would 
be exceedingly grateful to you for a 
copy. I need the copy, first, as secre- 
tary of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, an organization composed of prac- 
tically all the State Compensation Con- 
missions, in order to correct the proceet- 
ings of the Atlanta convention; second, 
as Commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, one of the 
functions of which Bureau is to keep 
abreast of all workmen’s compensatiot 
matters, and it is important that I be 
in a position to authoritatively reply 1 
the questions which arise in connection 
with the situation of the West Virginia 
compensation fund and the conflicting 
rumors that exist relative thereto. , 

You may of course quote this letter ! 
you see fit to do so. : 

I have received a reply from one 0 
the two Canadian officials referred t 
in the foregoing quotation, but inasmuch 
as I do not possess his authority to quote 
his communication I shall naturally 
frain from doing so. I might mentiot 
incidentally, however, that this partic 
lar official states that his Board, ust 
the Dutch table in computing their 
marriage factor. 

First Authoritative Test 

In other words, gentlemen, the fort 
going is the result of the first author 
tative test made of my examination ® 
the West Virginia Workmens’ Compe! 
sation Fund and I anticipate it will 
quite convincing to you to have disco 
ered the manner in which my work has 
met the tests of these leading workme!’ 
compensation officials of this count! 
The very men whom, you on your own il 
tiative and selection, have designated a 
admitted as being the leading workme! 
compensation officials of this country # 
found to be the very men who. instté 
of condemning the tables I used in ™ 
examination of the West Virginia Fat 
are found to have gone on written rect™ 
endorsing my use of these tables in ™ 
most emphatic terms. ; 

Where in the world did you obtd 
your authority to quote these importa 
officials as you have done? Your co” 
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mittee took upon it a severe responsi- 
bility in this matter which is so ex- 
tremely vital to the welfare of your 
state, and I therefore surely believe it 
is quite a mandate that you, as public 
officials, explain just how you happened 
to quote these leading workmen’s com- 
pensation officials as you have done. 


It seems to me so unfortunate that 
your investigating committee attempted, 
purely as laymen, to conduct your in- 
vestigation without the assistance of an 
outside independent technical actuary, 
because you were attempting to deal with 
a highly technical problem. 


A Little Bit of Satire 


Is it probable that your investigating 
committee, purely as laymen, and that 
the individuals who were the commission- 
er and the actuary of the West Virginia 
Fund, at the time my investigation was 
made (which latter, so far as I am aware, 
had no technical actuarial workmen’s 
compensation insurance training before 
coming with the West Virginia Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund), know more 
about the proper technical actuarial ta- 
bles to apply in making an actuarial ex- 
amination of a workmen’s compensation 
insurance fund than do the six lead- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance 
officials specifically named as such by 
your own Investigating Committee? 

And mind you this, my examination of 
your West Virginia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund is the first actuarial ex- 
amination it has had since it began ope- 
rating in 1913. It is also unfortunate 
that this fund ever should have been 
permitted to operate over such a long 
period of time, a period of twelve years, 
without a single actuarial examination. 

I give this solemn and fair advance 
warning—woe to those public officials 
who are ultimately found to be respon- 
sible for the creation of an insolvent 
workmen’s compensation insurance fund, 
because public condemnation will be ab- 
solutely merciless upon such public offi- 
cials, and this for the very definite rea- 
son that this fund is such a sacred trust, 
being as it is the sole reliance of a great 
multitude of widows, children and dis- 
abled workmen. 

Your severe condemnation of the tables 
which I used in my examination, and 
the leading workmen’s compensation of- 
ficials which you have used to support 
this condemnation, I consider. to be not 
only a gross injustice to. me and my 
reputation as an actuary, but is also a 
serious reflection upon a great many 
others who endorsed my selection to 
make the examination of the West Vir- 
ginia Workmen’s Compensation, Fund in 
such an emphatic manner as they have 
done. 

_It seemed that’ at the time my selec- 
tion was made I had the most implicit 
confidence from practically every quar- 
ter that I was eminently qualified and 
competent to make the examination of 
the West Virginia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Fund. I have spent practically 
a lifetime of specialization in the com- 
puting of workmen’s compensation in- 
‘surance rates and reserves and under 
quite a number of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance plans of the different 
States in this country. In all this ex- 
Perience, covering a long period of time, 
my computations have thus far with- 
“stood every actuarial test which has been 
applied to them. My most important 
Computations have been subjected to 
Most rigorous examinations by several 
of the foremost independent workmen’s 
compensation insurance actuaries in this 
Country and my computations have with- 
Stood these tests. 

The West Virginia Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation appointed a special committee 
to make a careful investigation of the 
different workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance actuaries of this country for the 
Purpose of recommending one they con- 
sidered competent to make the examina- 
‘fon of the financial condition of the 
‘ est_ Virginia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Fund... In-response to the written 
Inquiries of this investigating committee, 

ourteen of the foremost workmen’s com- 


pensation insurance officials of the 
United States and Canada, seven lead- 
ing labor officials, including the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, and forty-five of the leading in- 
‘dustrial and insurance executives of this 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast wrote this investigating commit- 
tee, strongly endorsing my selection to 
perform this work. Most of the fore- 
going officials and executives were cour- 
teous enough to send me copies of their 
letters to this investigating committee 
and this large sheaf of letters is a 
possession in which I have an immense 
pride. 
Painful Experience 

I am frank to say that I have never 
had a more painful happening in my 
entire actuarial experience than when I 
found it necessary to report the West 
Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
with a deficit. However, I accepted it 
as a mandatory obligation to report the 
facts as I found them to exist, regard- 
less of what they were. 

The West Virginia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund now has a new actuary. 
It is naturally going to take him some 
time to get his bearings. It will be in- 
teresting to discover what his findings 
are going to be with regard to his view 
of the financial condition of the West 
Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Fund. 
The new actuary of the West Virginia 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund secured 
his specialized training in workmen’s 
compensation insurance under the late 
Dr. E. H. Downey, workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance actuary of Pennsylvania, 
who was one of the foremost workmen’s 
compensation insurance authorities in 
this country. Dr. Downey was one of 
the: foremost proponents of the use of 
the Danish and Indeterminate tables in 
establishing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance reserves. These were the ta- 
bles he used in his examination of the 
Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Fund, 
which examination was made at a time 
when the coal mining industry was one 
of the most important classifications of 
the Ohio Fund. Miles M. Dawson and 
S. H. Wolfe, consulting actuaries of New 
York, also made a utilization of these 
tables in their respective actuarial exam- 
inations of the Ohio Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund. As I was 
then chief actuary of the Ohio Fund, 
these foregoing independent examina- 
tions of the financial condition of the 
Ohio Fund were made against my own 
rates and reserve computations. 

One of the strictest mandates and most 
important statutory ¥xactions of the 
West Virginia Workmen’s Compensation 
Law is that the Fund must establish 
each year reserves which will fully pay 
out all the claims of the Fund of that 
year, many of which claimants will con- 
tinue to draw compensation from the 
Fund anywhere from a few years up to 
as long as forty years into the future 
before they are completely paid out. In 
jother words, each year must fully take 
care of itself. If the Fund has quit 
business as of June 30, 1925, there must 
be sufficient money in the Fund to pay 
out fully during the next forty years all 
the claimants that were against the Fund 
up to June 30, 1925. My examination 
of the West Virginia Fund showed that 
on this basis the Fund lacked $,711,- 
(995 of having enough to meet this sta- 
‘tutory mandate of your law. 

Failure to Put Up Adequate Reserves 

My examination of the West Virginia 
Fund revealed that one of the impor- 
tant. factors responsible for my compu- 
tations showing the West Virginia Fund 
with a deficit as of June 30, 1925, was 
the failure on the part of the actuary 
of the West Virginia Fund to set up 
adequate reserves to take care of those 
more serious claims, which are known 
as incomplete claims against the Fund, 
by which type of claims I mean those 
serious disability claims wherein the 
probable extent of their future duration 
of disability is uncertain and indefinite. 

The actuary of the West Virginia Fund 
set up virtually no reserves to protect 

“the Fund against this great mass of 





costly incomplete claims. In fact, when 
I began my examination of the Fund 
I was astonished to discover he did not 
even have a record of these claims. I 
was compelled to use the most laborious 
methods in securing them.. The ab- 
sence of proper actuarial records made 
it necessary to use a large force of em- 
ployes for many months which otherwise 
would have been unnecessary. 

Apparently the actuary of the Fund 
recognized the seriousness of this over- 
sight inasmuch as he subsequently started 
to make a book record of the incom- 
plete claims after I had made my severe 
— of the absence of such a rec- 
ord. 

When the Commissioner of the Fund 
learned I contemplated establishing re- 
serves against the incomplete claims of 
the Fund, he strongly protested this 
being done on the grounds that it was 
impossible to predetermine the eventual 
cost of any given of these incomplete 
claims. While it is quite true that the 
exact ultimate cost of the individual in- 
determinate claim cannot be known, it 
is likewise true that the life insurance 
company cannot predetermine exactly 
how long the individual policyholder will 
live, but it can predetermine how many 
years a given group of a given age will 
continue to live. Insurance is a proposi- 
tion of averages. The fact most certainly 
remains that these indeterminate claims 
‘are going to load upon the West Vir- 
ginia Fund a large cost before they are 
fully paid out, and it therefore becomes 
necessary to apply insurance tables 
against this group of claims as a propo- 
sition of averages to protect the Fund 
against this severe liability which it 
will most surely be called upon to meet 
in the future. 

Dr. Hatch, in his letter of October 
20th, 1927, gives his strongest endorse- 
ment to the method I have used in 
setting up my reserves to protect the 
West Virginia Fund against the future 
cost of these incomplete claims, and I 
am quite sure my work in my examina- 
tion of the West Virginia Fund will 
.stand any other authoritative tests that 
are made of it. 

Tests 

Here are two tests a layman might 
make which would give considerable 
food for thought, purely from the lay- 
man’s viewpoint: 

First, the West Virginia Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund has not had a re- 
vision of its basic rates since 1917 up 
to the time my recent examination of 
the Fund was made in 1925. The legis- 
lature made heavy increases in the scale 
of benefits of the Fund in 1923. It in- 
creased the pension to widows 50%, 
from $20 to $30 a month; it increased 
the maximum weekly compensation bene- 
fits 331/3%, or from $12 to $16 per 
week; it increased the maximum percen- 
tage of wages 33 1/3%, or from 50% to 
66 2/3%; it increased the maximum 
medical and hospital benefits from a 
maximum of $300 to a maximum of $900 
(and in 1924 from $900 to a maximum 
of $1,400). 

It would be thought that inasmuch 
as all accidents against the Fund after 
June 30, 1923, would have to be settled 
on the much more‘costly basis required 
by these heavier benefits, it would be 
mandatory that the rates be proportion- 
ately increased, so as to provide an in- 
creased amount of premium to meet the 
heavier costs of these claims. As a 
matter of fact, the manual rates of the 
Fund were not increased one cent, and 
I was unable to find where any com- 
putations were made by the Department 
as to the probable increased cost effect 
of these legislative increases in the scale 
of benefits of the Fund. It was argued 
that the merit-rating system of the Fund 
would automatically take care of this 
increased cost. As a matter of fact the 
average premium rate which the coal 
operators paid into the West Virginia 
Fund in 1924 was actually less than the 
average premium rate they paid in 1923. 
Owing to the type of the West Virginia 
merit-rating system, it would be several 


years before the rating system would © 





catch the full force of these heavy in- 
creases in the scale of benefits of the 
law. 


Raps Merit Rating 

If space permitted I think I could 
demonstrate conclusively in this com- 
munication how the merit-rating system 
of the West Virginia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund, as it has been applied, 
could only result in bringing the Fund 
to a deficit. It was wholly inadequate 
to cope with a condition such as was 
created by the heavy increases in the 
scale of the Fund in 1923. 

I strongly recommended to your 
Joint Legislative Investigating Commit- 
tee that it urge the legislature to re- 
move the statutory limitation which is 
now placed upon the merit-rating system 
of the West Virginia Fund, inasmuch as 
I considered this statutory provision’ to 
be disastrous to the Fund, and that it 
violated every principle ‘of insurance. 
This statutory provision stipulates that 
only the twelve months’ payroll for the 
preceding year and the awards which 
happen to be made during this one year, 
can be used in applying the merit-rating 
system to the individual employer. Your 
Committee apparently was not impressed 
by my recommendation on this point as 
it took no action-on my -recommenda- 
tion, as far as I am aware. 

After the Commissioner of the West 
Virginia Fund read my report on the 
financial condition of the Fund he. did 
increase the coal mining manual rate 
from $1.75 to $2.10, as well as increased 
certain other rates and also made cer- 
tain changes in the merit-rating system 
which were outside of the statutory 
limitations. It is my emphatic judgment, 
however, that these rate increases and 
changes were wholly inadequate to meet 
the financial needs of the West. Virginia 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund. 


Another Layman’s Test 

Another Layman’s test: How can the 
West Virginia Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Fund with all of its many 
disastrous and costly catastrophes, with 
its high scale of benefits to the claim- 
ants of the Fund, provide the coal ope- 
rators of West Virginia their workmen’s 
compensation insurance at a rate of $1.57, 
which was the average premium rate 
actually paid into the Fund by the West 
Virginia operators under the rating sys- 
tem of the Fund for the four-year period 
ending June 30, 1925, when the actual 
coal mining loss rate in Ohio is $4.83, 
where there has not been a single seri- 
ous coal mining catastrophe against the 
Ohio Fund, when the coal mining rate 
of Kentucky is around $11.00 and the 
coal mining rate of Virginia around $6.00, 
with a demand in Virginia for an in- 
creased rate of over $9.00? 

In my illustration I have used the coal 
mining classification only for the rea- 
son that the premium of this classifi- 
cation is greater than all of ‘the other 
classifications combined. Proportionately 
considered, however, there are a number 
of manufacturing. classifications whose 
experience is more adverse than the coal 
mining classification. 

It is true that the Ohio scale of bene- 
fits is somewhat higher than the West 
Virginia scale of benefits, but in Ohio 
the cost of administration is not paid 
out of the Fund as it is in West Vir- 
ginia, and therefore the cost of admitis- 
tration is not loaded on to the Ohio” 
rates. 

It is true that in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia the overhead of the insurance 
carriers is much larger than in West 
Virginia, but even deducting a 40% over- 
head reduces the Kentucky rate to 
around $6.60, and the Virginia rate 
around $3.60, as against the West Vir- 
ginia rate of $1.57. Moreover, the scale 
of benefits in these two states is much 
lower than the West Virginia scale of 
benefits. 


Report Held Up 


I have heard the question raised a 
number of times as to why the Gov- 
ernor did not release my report for pub- 


' (Continued on ‘page 36)’ 
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The Chesterfield in Politics 


Charles D. Hilles, New York State Manager of the Employers’ Liability, Is Also Vice-Chairman of the 


Has Had Confid ence of Many Presidents of the United States and 
Chief Adviser of Republican Party in This State 


National Republican Committee; 
Other Public Men; 


In the world of American politics there 
are many topsy-turvyisms. To illustrate: 
There are some senators and congress- 
men who have no more influence upon 
the nation’s affairs than have so many 
chipmunks in the park. On the other 
hand, there are some men who do not 
hold offices to which they are elected by 
the public who are so important that 
Presidents of the United States ask 
them to come to Washington in order 
to discuss matters of moment. 


Down in William Street—the heart of 
the insurance district of New York City 
—can be found a man who belongs to 
the latter category. He is Charles D. 
Hilles, known to insurance men as the 
New York state manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, and to the public men 
of the nation as the executive chairman 
of the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee and the vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee. 


As a political reporter who has met 
about everyone in public life during the 
last forty years, I have known Mr. 
Hilles ever since he began to assume 
prominence as a counsellor and advisor 
of the Republican party. I not only 
know him well, but I admire him in- 
tensely. That goes for every other news- 
paper man whose job it is to chronicle 
the doings of the leaders. of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. I represent 
a Hearst newspaper and thus have not 
always written things complimentary to 
the Republican party, but it has never 
interfered in any way with my personal 
relations with Mr. Hilles. 

If, I tell you why the newspaper men 
like him your readers will probably un- 
derstand why the public men of Amer- 
ica value his friendship. Mr. Hilles is 
the gentleman in politics. He is the 
modern Chesterfield of the political 
arena. He is as far removed from the 
old type political boss in his manner and 
in his speech as a man can be. 

He is neither brusque nor blasphe- 
mous. He is absolutely honest. He is 
not provincial; nor is he arrogant. He 
does not regard his fellowmen as a lot 
of boobs or puppets who can be pulled 
by wires. He has no secret business af- 
filiations. He is fair. In all my experi- 
ence with him I have never known him 
to ask for anything. He has never asked 
any newspaper man for a favor, not even 
to suppress a news story the publication 
of which he knows about in advance and 
which he would not like to see pub- 
lished. 

There is no man in the Republican 
party in this state who has more power 
and influence when it comes to appoint- 
ments. It can be said that the Repub- 
lican party would not think of putting 
forward any man for a very high posi- 
tion in this state without consulting Mr. 
Hilles. 

He has not held public office but he 
could have done so upon occasions. He 
has refused to run for Governor. Presi- 
dent Coolidge holds him in highest 
esteem and Mr. Hilles has been desig- 
nated by him as the liaison man between 
the Republican party of New York state 
and the national Republican administra- 
tion. 

His integrity is so high that he has 
the confidence of the business commu- 
nity, so much so that when he makes 
an appeal to the business men to help 
the Republican party they will answer 
his appeal, knowing that any funds 


By LOUIS J. LANG, 
Editor of “Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt” and “The Making of Woodrow Wilson President” 


given will be distributed in the chan- 
nels where they belong. 

I have never seen Mr. Hilles shine 
to better advantage than in the year 
1912. In March, 1909, Mr. Hilles had 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
United States Treasury, and he was sec- 
retary to President Taft during the last 
two years of the Taft administration. In 
1912 he was made chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

People writing about politics for the 
next hundred years will always regard 
the campaign of 1912 as one of supreme, 
even sensational interest. President Taft 
was again nominated by the Republi- 





CHARLES D. HILLES 


cans. Despite the efforts of Mr. Hilles 
and many other friends to heal the 
breach existing between Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft, it could not be cured. In fact, 
Colonel Roosevelt became the nominee 
for President of the Progressive Party. 
In the meantime, Woodrow Wilson was 
candidate of the Democrats. 

It was a thrilling three-cornered bat- 
tle during which most of the hullabaloo 
was centered about the candidacy of 
Colonel Roosevelt and that of Mr. 
Wilson. 

The scene at the National Republican 
headquarters was like a morgue. The 
depression could be cut in chunks. Mr. 
Hilles as the national chairman was in 
a most embarrassing and discouraging 
position, and I think he made more 
friends by the manner in which he han- 
dled’ himself upon that occasion than 
ever before. He kept his equanimity, 
his poise and his good-nature, and the 
distressing events happening all around 
did not worry him even although he did 
his best to elect his former employer 
and friend. Election night was sad for 
him as Mr. Taft carried only two states, 
Utah and Vermont. 

I have now told you how Mr. Hilles 
is regarded in public life and it may 
be apropos to add at this juncture what 
his own insurance company thinks of 
him after many years of close associa- 
tion. I, therefore, asked Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager of the 


Employers’ Liability, for his estimate of 
Mr. Hilles. He says: 

“IT know of no assets for any insur- 
ance man quite the equal of wide ac- 





Seen In Washington 


Washington, Nov. 23—The Red 
Book asked Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and Ogden L. 
Mills, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if they would furnish this paper 
with an estimate of Charles D. 
Hilles. Mr. Hilles was President 
William Howard Taft’s secretary 
for two years, and Mr. Mills, former 
New York congressman, has for a 
long time been on terms of close 
personal and_ political friendship 
with Mr. Hilles. 

Chief Justice Taft said: “Charles 
D. Hitles is one of the best men in 
public life. I have known him inti- 
mately for a great many years, have 
loved him as a man and have cher- 
ished him as one of the most loyal 
friends enyone ever had.” 

Under Secretary Mills said: 
“Charles D. Hilles is one of those 
men who no matter how active and 
busy a life they may lead recognize 
the duty which devolves upon all of 
us to take an interest in public af- 
fairs. There are altogether too few 
business men nowadays who recog- 
nize this obligation and are willing 
to make the sacrifices which it en- 
tails, but even among those who do, 
I know very few who give so lib- 
erally of their time and effort to the 
public business of the nation, or of 
the state or of the community, in 
which they reside as does Mr. Hilles. 

“It is not necessary to hold public 
office to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to government. Under our two- 
party system, active participation in 
party affairs may contribute as di- 
rectly and in as large a measure to 
progress and improvement. Mr. 
Hilles is a student of government. 
He is thoroughly familiar with gov- 
ernmental problems, particularly in 
the economic and financial field. He 
has a very wide acquaintance among 
public men throughout the United 
States; being well informed, keeping 
as he does in constant touch with 
public problems, and having a most 
excellent judgment, his opinions are 
always respected and his advice fre- 
quent!y sought. If business men 
generally had only half the public 
spirit that ‘Charlie’ Hilles has and 
were willing to give a tenth as much 
of their time to public affairs as he 
does, the quality of government in 


this country would be very much im- 
proved.” 





























quaintanceship and a broad experience 
in general matters and in matters po- 
litical. Nothing is quite so conducive to 
the broad outlook and so essential in 
these days in the successful manage- 
ment of any enterprise. I know of no 
one in this country who has a wider ac- 
quaintance, who knows more worth- 
while men, and who has a more inti- 
mate knowledge from that acquaintance 
of conditions in all parts of the coun- 


try than Mr. Hilles. Such an acquaint- 
ance, such a knowledge, and such an ex- 
perience are invaluable to the active in- 
surance man, and, consequently, we feel 
that we have a right to be proud of the 
resident manager for the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., in New 
York, where problems are being en- 
countered all the time in that greatest 
of all metropolitan centers dealing with 
insurance from every single part of the 
country. 

“When you add to this marvelous ac. 
quaintance, experience, and knowledge 
a genial and equable temperament, you 
have pretty nearly an ideal combination. 
Whether it be the result of his long 
political training or just his natural in- 
nate disposition, I do not know, but Mr. 
Hilles certainly has that capacity for 
making friends so essential to the suc- 
cess of any business man and so help- 
ful in the insurance business. 

“That Mr. Hilles is well -educated in 
the best possible sense is evident from 
reading anything which he has written 
or listening to anything he has to say. 
His words are well chosen, his ideas 
always clearly expressed, and there is a 
‘punch’ to it all which drives home the 
point he has in mind. Whatever educa- 
tion he may have received has certainly 

een improved upon in the school of 
vast experience of which he has so long 
been a very active member. 

“When one adds to all this an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the casualty 
business obtained from close application 
and careful study over a period of years, 
one may readily come to the conclusion 
that he stands at the very top of all 
that is worth while in the casualty 
business.” 

Mr. Hilles’ entry into insurance was 
when he _became associated with Et- 
mund Dwight, the firm being known a 
Dwight & Hilles, New York state mat- 
agers of the Employers’ Liability. And 
here is how Mr. Dwight regards his for 
mer business associate and his friend of 
many years’ standing: 

_ “Seventeen years ago I found it de 
sirable to secure an associate in my it 
surance business, of which the most im- 
portant part was the representation in 
New York of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp., Ltd., of London. 

“Of all the men of my acquaintance, 
the one in whose ability and good judg- 
ment I had the greatest confidence wi 
Charles D. Hilles. He was then assistant 
secretary of the Treasury and had al 
ready been picked for the important of- 
fice of secretary to the President; but 
he desired to enter the field of business 
and accepted my invitation. Circum 
stances forced the postponement of his 
entering into partnership with me until 
1913, at which time the firm of Dwight 
& Hilles was formed. 


“From the moment of our coming into 
active business relations I never had} 
moment’s doubt about Mr. Hilles’ qual 
fications as an insurance manager. 
approached every subject with the 
termination and ability to master it, a! 
within a few months from the time ° 
his entering the business, I found that 
was referring every difficult problem © 
him for solution. He made friends every 
where and the business grew rapi 
under his hand. 


“In all the years of my _ associatiot 
with him I never found his judgment ® 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The Chesterfield in Politics 


Charles D. Hilles, New York State Manager of the Employers’ Liability, Is Also Vice-Chairman of the 


National Republican Co 
Other Public Men; 


In the world of American politics there 
are many topsy-turvyisms. To illustrate: 
There are some senators and congress- 
men who have no more influence upon 
the nation’s affairs than have so many 
chipmunks in the park. On the other 
hand, there are some men who do not 
hold offices to which they are elected by 
the public who are so important that 
Presidents of the United States ask 
them to come to Washington in order 
to discuss matters of moment. 

Down in William Street—the heart of 
the insurance district of New York City 
—can be found a man who belongs to 
the latter category. He is Charles D. 
Hilles, known to insurance men as the 
New York state manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, and to the public men 
of the nation as the executive chairman 
of the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee and the vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee. 

As a political reporter who has met 
about everyone in public life during the 
last forty years, I have known Mr. 
Hilles ever since he began to assume 
prominence as a counsellor and advisor 
of the Republican party. I not only 
know him well, but I admire him in- 
tensely. That goes for every other news- 
paper man whose job it is to chronicle 
the doings of the leaders of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. I represent 
a Hearst newspaper and thus have not 
always written things complimentary to 
the Republican party, but it has never 
interfered in any way with my personal 
relations with Mr. Hilles. 

If I tell you why the newspaper men 
like him your readers will probably un- 
derstand why the public men of Amer- 
ica value his friendship. Mr. Hilles is 
the gentleman in politics. He is the 
modern Chesterfield of the political 
arena. He is as far removed from the 
old type political boss in his manner and 
in his speech as a man can be. 

He is neither brusque nor blasphe- 
mous. He is absolutely honest. He is 
not provincial; nor is he arrogant. He 
does not regard his fellowmen as a lot 
of boobs or puppets who can be pulled 
by wires. He has no secret business af- 
filiations. He is fair. In all my experi- 
ence with him I have never known him 
to ask for anything. He has never asked 
any newspaper man for a favor, not even 
to suppress a news story the publication 
of which he knows about in advance and 
which he would not like to see pub- 
lished. 

There is no man in the Republican 
party in this state who has more power 
and influence when it comes to appoint- 
ments. It can be said that the Repub- 
lican party would not think of putting 
forward any man for a very high posi- 
tion in this state without consulting Mr. 
Hilles. 

He has not held public office but he 
could have done so upon occasions. He 
has refused to run for Governor. Presi- 
dent Coolidge holds him in _ highest 
esteem and Mr. Hilles has been desig- 
nated by him as the liaison man between 
the Republican party of New York state 
and the national Republican administra- 
tion. 

His integrity is so high that he has 
the confidence of the business commu- 
nity, so much so that when he makes 
an appeal to the business men to help 
the Republican party they will answer 
his appeal, knowing that any funds 


By LOUIS J. LANG, 
Editor of “Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt” and “The Making of Woodrow Wilson President” 


given will be distributed in the chan- 
nels where they belong. 

I have never seen Mr. Hilles shine 
to better advantage than in the year 
1912. In March, 1909, Mr. Hilles had 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
United States Treasury, and he was sec- 
retary to President Taft during the last 
two years of the Taft administration. In 
1912 he was made chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

People writing about politics for the 
next hundred years will always regard 
the campaign of 1912 as one of supreme, 
even sensational interest. President Taft 
was again nominated by the Republi- 





CHARLES D. HILLES 


cans. Despite the efforts of Mr. Hilles 
and many other friends to heal the 
breach existing between Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft, it could not be cured. In fact, 
Colonel Roosevelt became the nominee 
for President of the Progressive Party. 
In the meantime, Woodrow Wilson was 
candidate of the Democrats. 

It was a thrilling three-cornered bat- 
tle during which most of the hullabaloo 
was centered about the candidacy of 
Colonel Roosevelt and that of Mr. 
Wilson. 

The scene at the National Republican 
headquarters was like a morgue. The 
depression could be cut in chunks. Mr. 
Hilles as the national chairman was in 
a most embarrassing and discouraging 
position, and I think he made more 
friends by the manner in which he han- 
dled’ himself upon that occasion than 
ever before. He kept his equanimity, 
his poise and his good-nature, and the 
distressing events happening all around 
did not worry him even although he did 
his best to elect his former employer 
and friend. Election night was sad for 
him as Mr. Taft carried only two states, 
Utah and Vermont. 

I have now told you how Mr. Hilles 
is regarded in public life and it may 
be apropos to add at this juncture what 
his own insurance company thinks of 
him after many years of close associa- 
tion. I, therefore, asked Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager of the 


Employers’ Liability, for his estimate of 
Mr. Hilles. He says: 

“IT know of no assets for any insur- 
ance man quite the equal of wide ac- 





Seen In Washington 


Washington, Nov. 23—The Red 
Book asked Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and Ogden L. 
Mills, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if they would furnish this paper 
with an estimate of Charles D. 
Hilles. Mr. Hilles was President 
William Howard Taft’s secretary 
for two years, and Mr. Mills, former 
New York congressman, has for a 
long time been on terms of close 
personal and _ political friendship 
with Mr. Hilles. 

Chief Justice Taft said: “Charles 
D. Hitles is one of the best men in 
public life. I have known him inti- 
mately for a great many years, have 
loved him as a man and have cher- 
ished him as one of the most loyal 
friends enyone ever had.” 

Under Secretary Mills said: 
“Charles D. Hilles is one of those 
men who no matter how active and 
busy a life they may lead recognize 
the duty which devolves upon all of 
us to take an interest in public af- 
fairs. There are altogether too few 
business men nowadays who recog- 
nize this obligation and are willing 
to make the sacrifices which it en- 
tails, but even among those who do, 
I know very few who give so lib- 
erally of their time and effort to the 
public business of the nation, or of 
the state or of the community, in 
which they reside as does Mr. Hilles. 

“It is not necessary to hold public 
office to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to government. Under our two- 
party system, active participation in 
party affairs may contribute as di- 
rectly and in as large a measure to 
progress and improvement. Mr. 
Hilles is a student of government. 

He is thoroughly familiar with gov- 
ernmental problems, particularly in 
the economic and financial field. He 
has a very wide acquaintance among 
public men throughout the United 
States; being well informed, keeping 
as he does in constant touch with 
public problems, and having a most 
excellent judgment, his opinions are 
always respected and his advice fre- 
quently sought. If business men 
generally had only half the public 
spirit that ‘Charlie’ Hilles has and 
were willing to give a tenth as much 
of their time to public affairs as he 
‘does, the quality of government in 
this country would be very much im- 
proved.” 











quaintanceship and a broad experience 
in general matters and in matters po- 
litical. Nothing is quite so conducive to 
the broad outlook and so essential in 
these days in the successful manage- 
ment of any enterprise. I know of no 
one in this country who has a wider ac- 
quaintance, who knows more worth- 
while men, and who has a more inti- 
mate knowledge from that acquaintance 
of conditions in all parts of the coun- 


mmittee; Has Had Confidence of Many Presidents of the United States and 
Chief Adviser of Republican Party in This State 


try than Mr. Hilles. Such an acquaint- 
ance, such a knowledge, and such an ex- 
perience are invaluable to the active in- 
surance man, and, consequently, we feel 
that we have a right to be proud of the 
resident manager for the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., in New 
York, where problems are being en- 
countered all the time in that greatest 
of all metropolitan centers dealing with 
insurance from every single part of the 
country. : 

“When you add to this marvelous ac- 
quaintance, experience, and knowledge 
a genial and equable temperament, you 
have pretty nearly an ideal combination, 
Whether it be the result of his long 
political training or just his natural in- 
nate disposition, I do not know, but Mr. 
Hilles certainly has that capacity for 
making friends so essential to the suc- 
cess of any business man and so help- 
ful in the insurance business. 

“That Mr. Hilles is well -educated in 
the best possible sense is evident from 
reading anything which he has written 
or listening to anything he has to say. 
His words are well chosen, his ideas 
always clearly expressed, and there is a 
punch’ to it all which drives home the 
point he has in mind. Whatever educa- 
tion he may have received has certainly 
been improved upon in the school of 
vast experience of which he has so long 
been a very active member. 

“When one adds to all this an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the casualty 
business obtained from close application 
and careful study over a period of years, 
one may readily come to the conclusion 
that he stands at the very top of all 
that is worth while in the casualty 
business.” 

Mr. Hilles’ entry into insurance was 
when he _became associated with Ed- 
mund Dwight, the firm being known as 
Dwight & Hilles, New York state man- 
agers of the Employers’ Liability. And 
here is how Mr. Dwight regards his for 
mer business associate and his friend of 
many years’ standing: 

_ “Seventeen years ago I found it de- 
sirable to secure an associate in my in- 
surance business, of which the most im- 
portant part was the representation in 
New York of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp., Ltd., of London. 

“Of all the men of my acquaintance, 
the one in whose ability and good judg- 
ment I had the greatest confidence wai 
Charles D. Hilles. He was then assistant 
secretary of the Treasury and had al- 
ready been picked for the important of- 
fice of secretary to the President; but 
he desired to enter the field of business 
and accepted my invitation, Circum- 
stances forced the postponement of his 
entering into partnership with me until 
1913, at which time the firm of Dwight 
& Hilles was formed. 

“From the moment of our coming into 
active business relations I never had 4 
moment’s doubt about Mr. Hilles’ quali 
fications as an insurance manager. 4 
approached every subject with the de: 
termination and ability to master it, am 
within a. few months from the time ° 
his entering the business, I found that 
was referring every difficult problem 
him for solution. He made friends evéty 
where and the business grew rapicy 
under his hand. 


“In all the years of my _associatior 
with him I never found his judgment ? 
(Continued on page 39) 
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An Insurance Agent offers 
44, unceasing protection 
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Imagine 
a vast convention 


of property owners 


—the readers of North America advertising 
in more than 46 publications 


r the Saturday Evening Post alone 6,000,000 (a conservative estimate) 
men and women will see this forceful picturization of their insurance needs. 
6,000,000 readers in one publication—and the North America advertises in 46: 


A good percentage of these readers are your prospective clients. 


North America advertising is talking to property owners in your commun- 
ity—to men engaged in commercial and industrial activities in terms of their 
individual insurance needs. It is selling them 


on the insurance wisdom, the professional integrity and the 


co-operative spirit of the-agents who represent the North 
America. 


on the comprehensive scope of the protection covered by the 
policies of the Insurance Company of North America and 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America. 


on the Insurance Company of North America and its 135 
year record of met obligations. 


Indentify your organization with the Insurance Company of North 
America and this advertising will sell you and your insurance service to the 
insurance prospects in your field of activity. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


Philadelphia 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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A Year of Compulsory Auto Security 


Insurance Agents Differ From Commissioner Monk as to Results of Massachusetts Law Which Is Under 
National Review; Accidents Going Up; Claims Larger; Agents Making Less Money 


By FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Boston 


ple would be killed and injured under this article, on November 17, 1927, the 


In talking with all kinds of people in 
all walks of life who have been affected 
by the Massachusetts Automobile Com- 
pulsory Security Act which became op- 
erative on January 1, 1927, and that 
means a broad cross section of the citi- 
zenry of the state, I have found prac- 
tically no one to champion it, with the 
exception of Insurance Commissioner 
Wesley E. Monk of that state. Commis- 
sioner Monk is for it strong—there is 
no question about that. On November 
15 in Baltimore, speaking before the 
Motorist’s Financial Responsibility Com- 
mission, the commissioner said _ that 
compulsory liability insurance is the only 
adequate protection the public can have 
against reckless and irresponsible driv- 
ers, and he advocated the adoption by all 
other states of such a law, and that the 
laws should all be made uniform. 


Threat By State 


Mr. Monk made the further signifi- 
cant statement before this commission: 
“The insurance companies have protested 
at times that they can make no money 
on the rates the state has fixed and 
have protested against their being com- 
pelled to issue insurance. The state, 
however, is ready to set up its own in- 
surance system, if the companies don’t 
want the business, I believe, and for 
the second objection the Insurance De- 
partment has its board of appeals which 
hears both sides when the companies 
object to insuring any persons.” 

At the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention this fall the Commissioner of 
Massachusetts told the commissioners of 
the other states, that in his opinion the 
Massachusetts Act was 100% efficient. 
He has told the writer the same thing 
on several occasions and a few months 
ago he wrote a lengthy letter to the 
Superintendent of Schools of Minnesota, 
in response to an inquiry from that gen- 
tleman who stated that the compulsory 
security act was to be made the basis 
of a debate throughout the public schools 
of the state, in which he warmly com- 
mended the Massachusetts act as being 
highly efficient and practical in its 
workings. 

These statements showing the unquali- 
fied position of the Massachusetts com- 
missioner relative to this act are given 
not only to emphasize that he is in 
favor of the idea of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance throughout the United 
States, but that he would not require 
much persuasion to swing out into the 
open in favor of a state system for hand- 
ling the business, as indicated in the 
quotation from his Baltimore remarks. 
This apparent friendliness of the com- 
missioner to a state system for the 
handling of at least a part of the in- 
surance business presents a tough prob- 
lem for the insurance agents of Massa- 
chusetts to face, as they are already 
up against a strong force working along 
labor union lines to put over a state 
fund for compensation. 


Reviews Accident Situation 


Now to take up some of the various 
phases of the situation here in Massachu- 
setts based on the operation of the Act 
for the past ten or eleven months, of 
up to November 1, this year. The first 
big claim made for the act at the time 
it was being shaped up for adoption was 
that it would be a great accident pre- 
ventative measure. The writer publicly 
made the statement on December 6 last 
year that the act would not stop acci- 
dents, but on the contrary, it would pro- 
mote accident frequency; that more peo- 


the compulsory act, and because of it, 
on the grounds that the car owner, who 
has insurance will be more careless than 
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the owner would be if he carried his 
own risk. 

What are the actual facts in this re- 
spect? 

During the course of preparation of 


writer requested of the statistician of 
the Massachusetts Motor Vehicle De- 
partment figures showing those killed 
and injured for the period up to No- 
vember 1, 1926, and for the same period 
in 1927. Here are the figures. For the 
eleven months up to November 1, 1926, 
there were 612 persons killed and 20,314 
injured. For the same period in 1927 
there were 627 killed and 24,795 injured. 
And this in the face of the fact that a 
lot of people, who are known to be un- 
desirable so far as drinking and reck- 
less driving are concerned, were not li- 
censed this year, or have had their li- 
censes canceled. 

During this present month it is stated 
by the department that there has been 
a decided falling off in the number of 
fatalities and accidents, not due to the 
law, but as stated by an official of the 
department, to the intensive drive put 
on by the Registrar, Frank Goodwin, to 
emphasize to motorists that pedestrians 
have rights in crossing the streets. 

In the interest of accident prevention 
the big step that has been taken, was 
put into effect in Massachusetts on Sep- 
tember 1, when a Central Bureau was 
established to which the companies, and 
the registrar of motor vehicles report all 
information that would tend to show the 
undesirable qualities of car owners as 
insurance risks. This bureau has the 
full approval of the insurance commis- 
sioner and the motor vehicle department 
and is bound to work out, not only as 
an accident preventative, but will assist 
the companies in keeping off their books 








cA Company View Of Bay State Law 


Here is the size-up of the Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
act after one year of operation and as seen by one of the 
shrewdest of the prominent company men, His company 


does a large automobile liability business in Massachusetts. 


No figures now available can definitely 
determine whether the Massachusetts 
rates for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance-are adequate. Opinions with 
respect to the matter differ. Some com- 
panies, as you know, believe that they 
are inadequate or at least that the spread 
of business which they have secured is 
unprofitable, have practically withdrawn 
from writing this business in Massachu- 
setts. 


This much has developed: The reduc- 
tion of the rates and the incidentally 
necessary reduction of commissions make 
the compensation which the agent gets 
now about one-half what it was before 
the act went into effect; and most of the 
agents, both general agents and others, 
seem very unhappy with the situation. 
If these facts can be brought home in 
other states, they certainly will not be 
laboring under the delusion under which 
many agents labored here in Massachu- 
setts before the experiment became a 
fact, that because everybody would be 
obliged to take out liability insurance 
their business was going to be increased 
and their remuneration also. 

We find from our claim departments 
that the plaintiff’s lawyers, so called, at 
least for the present, are holding out for 
larger amounts of money than would 
have settled similar cases before the act 
went into effect; that the number of 
claims made has greatly increased; when 
any accident happens, claims come in and 


generally suits result. This is likely to 
continue until such time as juries get it 
into their heads that, if they are more 
liberal in these suits than they should 
be, it is really coming out of the pockets 
of the automobile owners who pay insur- 
ance premiums. 

The act has not resulted in a reduction 
of automobile accidents. 


Overlook Stone Comments 


Commissioner Monk apparently is sold 
on the whole proposition and seems to 
be much pleased with everything. So, 
also, I believe, is Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles Goodwin. In their various ad- 
dresses they stress the good points as 
they see them, but they leave out the 
various criticisms which Edward C. 
Stone has made in his various addresses, 
most of which, I believe, are better cov- 
ered by the “Stone Plan” now in effect 
in New Hampshire. There, of course, 
the insurance agents are in much better 
position, and therefore much better satis- 
fied, there being no complaint there on 
this score. There the companies can 
view the situation with more equanimity, 
because they can get full manual rates 
(the rates being made by the bureau). 
And, so far as I observe, the public. is 
just as well.taken care of. Of course, 
in a state like New Hampshire it is far 
more protective than the compulsory law, 
because the out of state drivers, which 
are many, come within the New Hamp- 
shire act.” 


bad risks. This bureau was initiated by 
the companies and the expense of its 
maintenance is borne by them. 


A Movement Which Is Spreading 


There are strong influences at work 
to have this law or a similar law en- 
acted in the other states of the union 
and insurance men generally will do well 
to inform themselves as to what this 
will mean to them in the respective states 
before it is too late. In the first place 
the law stands for paternalism in gov- 
ernment and is a direct interference with 
private business and personal and prop- 
erty rights. The American Automobile 
Association and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and many other na- 
tional organizations have gone on rec- 
ord, by the unanimous vote of their 
members as being unalterably opposed 
to this drastic and un-American piece of 
legislation. 


Too Many Unjust Laws 


The people of this country are ham- 
strung enough now by unjust and unwar- 
ranted laws. There was absolutely no 
need for it nor was their popular de- 
mand here in Massachusetes for this act. 
It was urged on by an organized min- 
ority. Why add more laws which cur- 
tail or violate the rights and the liber- 
ties of the people? Why limit this regu- 
lation just to automobile verdicts? Why 
not make all of the people in Massa- 
chusetts file bonds or insurance policies 
with the Commonwealth so that all ver- 
dicts rendered against them in civil cases 
may be collected? Why pick on the au- 
tomobile owners and let everyone else 
go scott free? Most people die from 
over-eating. Why not pass a law restrict- 
ing the people in the quantity of food 
they may consume? 

It has always been a condition prece- 
dent in our jurisprudence that a man is 
liable for his own acts, but now we have 
instituted a new reform, which provides 
by statute, that in the case of automo- 
bile accidents, a man shall be financially 
responsible and therefore able beyond 
any possibility of failure to meet judg- 
ments returned against him. This law 
here in Massachusetts says that he shall 
furnish proof of his ability to pay in one 
of the ways pointed out in it. 

This was a strong position for the 
Massachusetts legislature to take after 
the repeated refusals of its members to 
enact into law that persons responsible 
for fires on their own premises, or those 
of another, shall be taxed to meet the 
costs, to cities or towns, of their fire 
departments in extinguishing these fires, 
and perhaps extend this personal liabil- 
ity to include that for damage done. This 
measure, intended to conserve life and 
property and to reduce the great nationa 
fire waste, has been recommended in 
Massachusetts for years, but to no avail. 
Foreign countries have already lezislat- 
= along these lines with satisfactory re 
sults. 


Why Limit Paternalism 


If the state is to make automobile 
owners judgment proof in all cases, 
where, through carelessness of the opef- 
ator of a car, a person is injured of 
killed, why not extend this paternalism 
to apply in cases of all casualties due t0 
the carelessness of another? 

As a matter of fact truck owners and 
taxi owners, sales agencies, and thot 
sands of others in this state are heartily 
opposed to this law, and its operation 
thus far has not changed their minds 
Lawyers who seemed to favor it at tht 
outset, have lost a great deal of theif 
automobile business, as they did theif 
tort business, when the Workmen’s Com 
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pensation Act became effective, as the 
state just naturally had to create a 
board—the board of appeals—same as it 
had to create an industrial accident board 
to handle disputed cases. 

The question of the adequacy of the 
rates for this class of insurance has been 
much debated here the last eleven 
months, and particularly just previous to 
last September, at which time, under the 
provisions of the act, the insurance com- 
missioner reviewed the rates, and made 
such changes in the rules and regula- 
tions as in his judgment were required 
at the time. 

The commissioner did not then feel 
that any drastic changes should be made. 
In his opinion the law had not been 
operative for a sufficient period of time 
to enable him to have reliable and ade- 
quate experience upon which to base 
changes. As a result there was little 
or no change made except certain revi- 
sions in the cases of taxicabs and public 
cars. The impression gained ground here 
at that time that the commissioner felt 
that the rates were perhaps about right. 

Certain insurance men express them- 
selves as believing that the rates are 
adequate. In fact they claim that the 
companies had received net, in the ag- 
gregate, more premiums over all, under 
the new rates than they would have col- 
lected under the old rates, if all of the 
cars in the state had been insured. 


Monk’s Premium Charge Promulgation 


In a recent discussion of the act with 
Commissioner Monk it was pointed out 
by the commissioner that possibly the 
greatest dissatisfaction with the law that 
had come to his attention was in the 
matter of premium charges which were 
promulgated by him. 

“That was to have been expected,” said 
the commissioner. “The problem of pro- 
mulgating the initial rates for the cov- 
erage was a difficult matter, due to the 
fact that no such law had existed any- 
where, and also due to the fact that only 
about 30% of the motor vehicle owners 
of the state had been insured up to that 
time. The entire lack of experience data, 
except such as was obtainable from the 
insurance companies covering the 30% 
insured cars made it difficult to arrive 
at premium charges, that would be ade- 
quate and at the same time reasonable 
and non-discriminatory. The net result 
so far this year has been to reduce the 
rates in the great Metropolitan center of 
Boston and surrounding cities, some 25%, 
and to a somewhat less degree in the 
outlying cities and towns. 

“As regards the rate side of the opera- 
tion of the law the thing in my opinion 
which should be emphasized to the pub- 
lic is the fact, that while the burden is 
on the insurance commissioner to estab- 
lish rates, in the last analysis the motor 
vehicle owners themselves will make 
their own rates, because the insurance 
companies are being required to report 
in a most accurate and specific way 
through their bureaus all data and ex: 
Perience figures which will in any way 
affect the rate. It will be the experi- 
énce of the motor vehicle owners of the 
State which will continually furnish the 
figure that will raise or lower the rates 
at such times as I am required to review 
the same.” 

The Insurance Agent 


How has the act worked out so far 
as the insurance agent is concerned? 
That is the question which interests not 
only the agent in Massachusetts but in 
all of those states where there is a pos- 
sibility of the law being put into effect. 
. 50 far as the agent is concerned here 
m Massachusetts the insurance commis- 
sioner does not seem to be much wor- 
ned. The agents and brokers have com- 
Plained to him that they cannot live 
under the law. He points out that al- 
though the law has been in effect for 
Several months he has not heard of many 
agents going out of business as a re- 
sult of it. He claims that in view of the 
act that the law is compulsory, the 
work of the broker is not important or 
ficult enough to warrant the adding 
% any more to the acquisition cost than 


is now the case. A statement was made 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation that the agents might hope for 
an increase in their commission on this 
class of business next year—but it would 
appear that the largest part of this pre- 
diction is based on hope. 

The insurance men do not agree with 
Commissioner Monk that the work of 
handling this class of business is easy. 
The writer has talked with hundreds of 
insurance men in this state during the 
past few months and recently and the 
unanimous expression of opinion is that 
the work of the insurance offices has 
been greatly increased under the com- 
pulsory law. It has been stated to the 
writer time and time again, that the 
work of handling these policies is three 
or four times as great as the labor in- 
volved in the issuance of a policy ac- 
cording to ordinary insurance protection. 
It is further very generally claimed that 
the writing of this business is not profit- 
able to the agency. When the law first 
went into effect, a general agent received 
only 15%, out of which he had to pay 
the broker 10%. Of course this was 
changed later, by adding 2.2% to the 
general agent’s commission. This con- 
cession was granted only after the hard- 
est kind of a fight by the agents. The 
claim is still made, however, that this 
commission is not adequate. With the 
overhead and other expenses as they are, 
and motor premiums in most cases com- 
paratively small there is little or no 
profit in handling this business. 

The Heavy Amount of Routine 

Take the motor vehicle application. It 
calls for a considerable amount of in- 
formation and many times the insured 
expects the agent or broker to attend to it. 
In some cases, the agents and brokers 
have acted as messengers in taking the 
blanks to the registrar’s office and bring- 
ing back to the insured the number 
plates. The public is to a certain ex- 
tent becoming educated on the act, but 
even so questions are daily being fired 
at the insurance men which have to be 
answered, and this all takes time. 

One thing that is found to be par- 
ticularly annoying is the carelessness and 
in many cases downright indifference of 
the many motorists in the matter of 
carrying through the details of their reg- 
istration. Take instances similar to this, 
and the occurrence is by no means in- 
frequent. A car owner’s registration 
blank or insurance certificate is signed, 
but for some reason or other he does 
not register his automobile. The insur- 
ance agent must notify the registrar of 
motor vehicles that the insurance cer- 
tificate has been canceled. Then a man 
comes into the office and says he has not 
used his registration application. The 
agent cancels it and notifies the regis- 
trar to that effect. A few days or a 
week later the owner of the car comes 
in again and says he has decided to 
register his car. The insurance man has 
to make out a new certificate for his 
client. But this is not all. In the mean- 
time the registrar has been notified of 
the cancellation of the original insur- 
ance and has by this time placed the 
matter of the cancellation of the insur- 
ance certificate into the hands of the 
state police. The automobile owner re- 
ceives his second certificate and goes out 
with his new registration liable at any 
time to be picked up by the state police 
and have his certificate taken away from 


im. 

,Another phase of the matter that has 
caused a lot of annoyance and dissatis- 
faction is in the cancellation of policies 
for the non-payment of premiums. In 
many cases the insured has paid the 
premium to some agent or broker but 
the money has not been turned over to 
the general agent or company. The in- 
surance commissioner of Massachusetts 
takes the attitude that the payment to 
the agent or broker is payment to the 
company and protects the insured. 


Primary Purpose of Act 


In consideration of the subject, the 
fact should not be lost sight of, that the 


State Calls Halt On Fire Policy | 
Issued By Missouri Reciprocal 


Insurance Agents throughout the coun- 
try have been interested in an opinion 
given by Attorney General I. H. Van 
Winkle, of Oregon, to the effect that 
the Equity Fire cannot legally in Ore- 
gon guaranty a fire insurance contract 
issued by the Reciprocal Exchange of 
Kanas City, Mo. In view of the wide- 
spread notice which has been given to 
this decision The Red Book prints it 
herewith: in full: 


M. Clare A. Lee, 
Insurance Commissioner, 
Capitol Building. 

Dear Sir: This is to acknowledge re- 
ccipt of your letter of September 2, en- 
closing fire insurance policy No. 74016, 
issued by Reciprocal Exchange of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, to which is attached 
a guaranty contract issued by the Equity 








act was not put on the books for the 
benefit of the insurance men, but that 
its primary purpose was to compel peo- 
ple who operate cars on the highways 
of Massachusetts to furnish security that 
judgments against him for accidents for 
which he. is to blame.will be guaranteed. 

Another fact that should not be lost 
sight of is that if the companies and 
agents do not want to issue insurance 
under the law, it would not require much 
urging on the part of certain state off- 
cials to set in motion machinery to se- 
cure the passage of a law permitting the 
state to.do it.. There is no question that 
there is&n unmistakable legislative trend 
for compulsory automobile insurance 
which is surely going to bring about the 
enactment of such laws very generally 
throughout the United States. When the 
commissioner of Massachusetts openly 
advocates the efficiency of such a law 
and expresses the belief that a uniform 
law of this kind would be a good thing 
in every state, people are going to listen 
to him and his words will carry much 
weight. And when he goes farther and 
says if the companies do not want to 
write this business, machinery can 
quickly be set up by the state to take 
care of it, there is something for the 
insurance men, not only in Massachu- 
setts but elsewhere to think about. 

Thinking insurance men who have 
their ear to the ground are of opinion 
that the adoption of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance was the entering wedge 
for the ultimate establishment of state 
funds to handle this class of business. 
If the advocates of state funds get away 
with this*where will it stop? No matter 
from what angle it is viewed the insur- 
ance man will get the hot end of the 
bar. The best thing he can do is to 
keep the law off the books of his home 
state, or if enacted, prove that he is 
absolutely necessary to the public in the 
proper handling of the business to the 
end that he may receive what is just and 
fair in the form of compensation for 
services rendered. 

The steady encroachment of the state 
insurance departments into the regulat- 
ing and supervision of private business 
as represented by the insurance compa- 
nies and their agents, which today virtu- 
ally amounts to dictation, is something 
which if not checked will retard that 
natural expansion which would result 
from the exercise of the initiative and 
ability of the men in the business. 

This compulsory automobile law natu- 
rally raises the question as to how far can 
the insurance department go in the mat- 
ter of regulating and determining rates 
—which in the ultimate determines the 
commissions paid to the men and women 
in the field—to be charged by the com- 
panies operating within the state. Cer- 
tainly under this law the commissioner 
has practically all power. 

In principle and operation the compul- 
sory automobile law works no good to 
the insurance men. 


Fire Insurance Company. You state 
that the Reciprocal Exchange is licensed 
to do business in this state but the 
Equity Fire Insurance Company-is not 
licensed to transact business in this 
state, and that under its articles of 
incorporation it is not authorized to 
write indemnity insurance. You request 
my opinion as to what class of insur- 
ance this guaranty contract belongs, and 
whether or not the company would be 
permitted by law to attach contracts of 
this kind to a policy issued on property 
in this state. 


Not an Oregon Form 


Answering, I beg to state that I have 
examined said policy issued by Recipro- 
cal Exchange, and find that it is not 
in the form required by section 6457, 
Oregon laws, which provides that no 
fire insurance company, corporation or 
association shall make, issue, use or de- 
liver any fire insurance policy on prop- 
erty in this state other than the form 
set out in said statute. 

The guaranty contract of the Equity 
Fire Insurance Company is a separate 
contract which attempts to indemnify 
the insured, the Troy Laundry, against 
any liability which may accrue under 
the Reciprocal Exchange policy on ac- 
count of additional payments or assess- 
ments levied, due and paid according 
to its terms. This contract is very in- 
definite and incomplete, but is evidently 
intended to serve as a policy of indem- 
nity insurance for the protection of the 
insured named in the policy issued by 
the Reciprocal Exchange. 


Nature of Contract 


_ The nature of a contract of indemnity 
is discussed in 31 C. J., page 419, sec- 
tion 2, as follows: 

“The promise in an indemnity contract is 
an original and not a collateral undertaking, 
and in this particular differs from a contract 
of guaranty. If the contract of indemnity re- 
fers to, and is founded upon, another contract, 
either existing or _anticipated, it covenants to 
protect the promise from some accrued or 
anticipated liability, arising upon such other con- 
tract; it is not a contract to answer for the con- 
tractual debt, default, or miscarriage of another 
than the promisee, but a contract to indem- 
nify the promisee from loss owing to his con- 
tractual liability. * *” 

It is my opinion that the insurance 
attempted in said guaranty contract 
should be classified as indemnity insur- 
ance. 


Since the Equity Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is not authorized under its ar- 
ticles of incorporation to write indem- 
nity insurance, and since said company 
is not authorized to do business in this 
state, it is my opinion that such com- 
pany is not legally qualified to attach 
its guaranty contract to a fire insurance 
policy issued on property in this state. 

I herewith return all documents and 
correspondence submitted. 

I. H. Van Winkle, Attorney General. 


REASONS WHY AGENTS LIKE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Can be sold on the first interview. 

Every person earning money as a busi- 
ness, professional or salaried man, or 
as a wage-earner, is a prospect. 

Can be sold to men without dependents 
or property. 

Can be renewed until policyholder is 
65 years old. 

Eighty per cent renews automatically. 
Much of the remaining 20 per cent can 
be renewed by solicitation. 

Pays the same renewal commission as 
first-year commission. 

Can be increased in amount as policy- 
holder’s earning capacity increases. 

Gives the new agent in the business 
a living. 

Provides an old agent with a means 
to recoup losses on other lines. 

Accident insurance provides an entree 
for all lines of insurance.—Central West 
News. 
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Instalment Note Guarantees by Surety Companies 


Luther E. Mackall is in charge of the 
surety. end of the Metropolitan Casual- 
ty’s widespread activities. He has been 
in the business for twenty-two years and 
has held important positions with a num- 
ber of surety companies before joining 
the Metropolitan. His survey of instal- 
ment note guaranteeing by surety com- 
panies, which follows, was given a short 
time ago before the Casualty Actuarial 
Society and was listened to with keen in- 
terest by this organization. Because it 
is full of practical underwriting sugges- 
tion to help the man on the production 
“firingline” it is being reproduced in full 
here. 

The 
stalment plan has grown to enormous 
It is estimated that 70% or 
more of all automobiles sold at retail 
are sold on the instalment plan; and a 
large percentage of graphaphones, wash- 


sale of commodities cn the in- 


proportion. 


ing machines, vacuum cleaners, and the 
like, are sold under the same plan. 

These sales are made on the basis of 
a certain amount in cash and the bal- 
ance payable in twelve or more equal 
monthly instalments, the deferred pay- 
ments being represented by promissory 
notes. 3anks, as a rule, do not ac- 
cept notes having maturities beyond six 
months, so that banks have, for the most 
part, been unwilling to accept this class 
of paper directly from dealers. The re- 
sult is that a large number of finance 
companies have been formed through- 
out the country for the purpose primar- 
ily of discounting or purchasing this 
class of paper; and in many cases the 
manufacturer finances the instalment 
sales of its product. 

Why Refinancing Is Necessary 

The margin of profit that can be made 
by finance companies on a single trans- 
action small that if it were able 
to use only its own capital, it could hard- 
ly make enough money, in the aggregate, 
to pay operating expenses and a reason- 


is so 


able return on the capital invested. The 
finance companies, therefore, always seek 
to do a certain amount of refinancing, 
that is to say, rediscounting instalment 
notes which it has purchased or borrow- 
ing money, using the instalment notés 
as collateral. 

When undertakes to 
finance the instalment sales of its prod- 
uct, it is almost always necessary for 
the manufacturer to arrange rediscount 
facilities, as very few, if any, manufac- 
turing companies have sufficient work- 
ing capital to handle any substantial vol- 
ume of instalment notes in addition to 
carrying on their operations. 

The large finance companies like the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
Commercial Credit Co. and Commercial 
Investment Trust Co. are able to ob- 
tain all the rediscount facilities they de- 
sire without the aid of the surety com- 
panies; and almost all of the finance 
companies are able to obtain some re- 
discount facilities at their local banks. 
It is a fact, however, that most all of 
the small, or moderate-sized companies, 
have need for, or could use, additional 
facilities if they were available; and 
while perhaps only a small percentage 


a manufacturer 


of the finance companies actually use 
surety company facilities, there is no 
doubt that if these facilities were avail- 
able on terms that would leave the 
finance company a margin of profit, they 
would be used to a very large extent. 


How Surety Compzeny Fits In 


The question that confronts the un- 
derwriters in this connection is whether 
the surety companies can safely provide 
these facilities and, if so, on what basis. 

The surety companies have been pro- 
viding ‘this service to a greater or less 
extent for a number of years, and it 
may be appropriate at this time to review 
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the more important plans by which this 
service is provided— 

1. Where the money is borrowed by 
the finance company of the manufac- 
turer, from a bank and where the bank 
takes the notes of the finance company 
or the manufacturer secured by an equal 
amount of instalment notes, and the 
surety company furnishes a bond to the 
bank by which the surety company, in 
effect, guarantees to the bank, payment 
of the instalments as they mature. 

The surety company usually requires 
a margin of at least 15% in the form 
of certificates of deposit which repre- 
sent all or part of the compensating 
balance which the finance company or 
the manufacturer is required to maintain 
at the bank.. This is the plan under 
which most of the business is handled. 

2. Where the purchasers notes are de- 
posited with a trustee or the surety com- 
pany as collateral security for the issu- 
ance by the finance company or the 
manufacturer of its own promissory 
notes which are usually known as col- 
lateral trust notes. The surety company, 
in that event, may either guarantee to 
the trustee, for the benefit of the hold- 
ers of the collateral trust notes, payment 
of the purchasers notes which are held 
by the trustee. or may directly guaran- 
tee payment of the collateral trust notes. 

In either event a margin of collateral 
is required and this may be in the form 
of an excess of purchasers’ notes (a ratio 
of 120 or 115 to 100) or it may be in 
the form of cash or certificates of de- 
posit, or partly in the form of an excess 
of purchasers’ notes and partly cash or 
certificates of deposit. 


The “Excess Policy” 


3. Where the purchasers’ notes are 
made payable directly to a bank and 


where the surety company guarantees to 
the bank the payment of the notes and 
where the bank is required to deduct 
from each note discounted an agreed 
percentage which constitutes a loss fund 
and out of which all losses are paid. This 
bond is in effect an excess policy—a 
guarantee that the losses in the aggre- 
gate will not exceed the specified per- 
centage or if they do, that the surety 
company will pay the excess. 

It will be observed that all the plans 
for handling this business contemplate 
that the surety will have, in addition to 
100% of purchasers’ notes, an additional 
margin to take care of contingencies. 
Where the instalment notes are payable 
at the office of the finance company, the 
usual margin is 15%; and where the in- 
stalments are payable directly to the 
obligee bank and the bank deducts from 
each note discounted a certain percen- 
tage as a loss fund, the percentage de- 
ducted ranges from 3% to 5%. The aver- 
age loss ratio of finance companies on 
automobile paper is around 1%. 


It would seem that if the surety com- 
pany guarantees payment of a block of 
instalment notes, and if it is protected 
not only by the endorsement of a finance 
company or the manufacturer, but also 
by a margin of collateral five or more 
times in excess of the normal loss ratio 
on that class of instalment notes, the 
company would be adequately protected 
and there would be no losses. It seems. 
on its face, like writing bonds with full 
collateral. It is a fact, however, that 
losses have been sustained: and in order 
thot we may fully comprehend the risk 
that is assumed in guaranteeing instal- 
ment notes, it will be advisable to review 
these losses. There are five of them. 


Five Big Losses 


The first loss occurred in 1924. A cer- 
tain, fairly well known finance company, 
which was obtaining rediscount facilities 
at about twenty banks, was solicited by a 
broker to have its notes guaranteed by 
a surety company in order more readily 
to obtain rediscount facilities. The 
finance company consented to try it. The 
business was brought to a surety com- 
pany which was seeking to develop this 
class of business. A detailed auditor’s 
report was presented which showed re- 
ceivables aggregating approximately 
$700,000 and liabilities of approximately 
$350,000. 


Investigation was made at fifteen or 
more banks and every reply was favor- 
able. It appeared that the finance com- 
pany had an excellent standing and repn- 
tation. The business was accepted and 
notes were guaranteed in favor of a 
number of banks. In a few months the 
surety company was notified of defaults 
on the notes it had guaranteed. Within 
thirtv days. the finance company was 
put in the hands of a receiver and it 
was found that more than 60% of its 
notes receivable were fictitious and 
valueless. The good notes were collected 
by the receiver and the surety companv 
made sood on all the notes that were 


not collected. The net loss on this guar-. 


antee stands today at 
$60.000. 

The next loss was brought to light in 
the early part of 1927, when one of the 
large eastern finance companies was 
placed in the hands of a receiver or in 
the hands of the surety company which 
had guaranteed its notes. It developed 
that the officers of the finance companv 
had been permitted to sign the name of 
the suretv company as guarantor of the 
notes of the finance company, and that 
the surety company was the guarantor 
on notes aggregating approximately $4,- 
000.000. which were secured by liens upon 
taxicabs and that these notes were not 


approximately 
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collectible, and that the cabs were of 
comparatively small value. 


It is reported that the company had on 
its books a substantial volume of other 
classes of paper that could not be col- 
lected. It appeared also that the surety 
company had directly guaranteed the 
notes of the finance company and that 
these notes were not on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis, that is to say, the finance 
company’s notes were payable either on 
demand or in two, three or four months, 
while the underlying purchasers’ notes 
were payable in twelve equal monthly in- 
stalments. The surety company is in 
charge of the affairs of the finance com- 
pany and the amount of ultimate loss, 
if any, is not known to the public. 


Accepted Bad Truck Paper 


The next loss came to light later in 
the year 1927, when the finance company 
became embarrassed and was unable to 
meet its obligations. Its troubles ap- 
peared to have been due to the fact that 
it was handling a fairly large volume of 
notes of purchasers of a certain truck, 
the manufacturer of which went into the 
hands of the receiver. It appears that 
the managers of this finance company 
were not at all careful in the selection 
of the individual risks and, as a matter 
of fact, they accepted a large number of 
transactions that had been rejected by 
another finance company which was ex- 
pert in the handling of truck paper. 


The defaults on this truck paper, to- 
gether with other defaults—due mainly 
to poor selection of risks—made it im- 
possible for the finance company to meet 
its obligations to banks; and inasmuch 
as these obligations had been guaranteed 
by the surety company, it was necessary 
fux the surety company to make good. 
It is understood that this case is now 
being worked out and that the amount 
of ultimate loss is as yet undetermined. 
It is understood that the surety com- 
pany is on notes aggregating several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


The fourth loss has only recently 
come to light. In that case the surety 
company guaranteed to banks, instalment 
notes of purchasers of taximeters, these 
guarantees having been furnished at the 
request of the manufacturer or seller of 
the taximeters. This account had been 
taken three or four years before when 
only a few thousand dollars of notes were 
involved. The account had grown until 
the surety company had outstanding ap- 
proximately $175,000 of guaranteed notes 
when, out of the clear sky, the surety 
company was notified of default. 

It then developed that the manufac- 
turer, having a good deal of pride i 
its apparent success, had started on @ 
program of expansion, which resulted in 
tying up in plant such a large portion 
of its working capital that it was wn- 
able to meet its immediate obligations. 
The surety company then undertook to 
collect from the purchasers of the tax! 
meters the instalments as they became 
due. Many of the purchasers refused to 
make payment; and it developed that tt 
would cost the surety company an ex- 
pense of $22 to repossess a taximeter aml 
that, inasmuch as the owner of the tax! 
cab could obtain a new meter upon the 
payment of $15, he, as a rule, Ict the 
taximeter be repossessed. 

It appears that the manufacturer of 
the taximeters had not been using the 
legal process of repossessing the meters, 
but had been resorting to rather high 
handed methods, which, however, wefé 
successful, so that they saved the cost 
of repossession. The surety company, 
naturally, cannot pursue such high- 
handed methods, but must pursue the 
legal, but more expensive, way. The out 
come of this case is at this time uncer 
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tain, and the amount of loss can hardly 
be estimated. 
Trouble With Vacuum Cleaner Account 

The fifth and last loss is understood 
to be quite large and may reach several 
hundred thousand dollars. In this case, 
a certain company was manufacturing or 
selling vacuum cleaners and was dis- 
counting its instalment notes with a large 
finance company. The finance company, 
without the knowledge of the manufac- 
turer, applied to the surety company for 
an ultimate loss bond. The bond was ap- 
proved and the form was carefully pre- 
pared by an attorney for the company. 

It has developed that subsequently, and 
without the knowledge of the officers 
or underwriters of the surety company, 
there was attached to the bond, an en- 
dorsement which in effect made the bond 
a direct guarantee to the finance com- 
pany of all the notes discounted for the 
manufacturer; and the worst of it was 
that the endorsement did not require no- 
tice of default and did not contain other 
usual restrictive provisions. 

When the surety company received the 
first notice of trouble, it was advised that 
the finance company held some $325,000 
of notes which were in default or where 
the machine had been repossessed. It de- 
veloped also that the manufacturer had 
been very careless in the examination of 
the individual credit risks, it appearing 
that the man who was in charge of sales 
and received a commission on all sales 
made, was also in charge of the credits 
and permitted practically all transactions 
to pass. It is believed that the percen- 
tage of defaults will be very large and 
the aggregate loss will be very sub- 
stantial. 

Draws Three Lessons 

What lessons can be drawn from these 
losses? : 

The first lesson is that there is a vast 
difference between the actual and the 
theoretical risk on business of this class. 
Theoretically, companies should be able 
to handle this business without any loss 
whatever, inasmuch as they seem to be 
fully protected by collateral; yet as a 
matter of fact, when the five trouble 
cases have fully developed, the loss ratio 
on this class of business will probably 
be much higher than the average loss 
ratio on surety business, and if the losses 
are as large as it is feared they may be, 
the aggregate losses may be much in 
excess of the aggregate premiums. 

The second lesson is that, inasmuch as 
these losses appear to be due, in large 
part, to the failure of representatives of 
the companies adequately to supervise 
the details, it is necessary for the com- 
panies, if they hope successfilly to write 
this class of business, to put the hand- 
ling of it in charge of high-grade men 
and require them to check every detail 
in connection with the handling of the 
business and give them the facilities for 
so doing. 

The third lesson is that the price that 
must be paid for carelessness in the 
handling of the details of the business is 
very great, inasmuch as it seems to be 
necessary, as a practical matter, to take 
a fairly large line for a single institution, 
so that when something goes wrong, the 
loss is quite substantial. 

Against Dealer And Manufacturer 

Accounts 

It would seem to be appropriate at 
this time, having in view the experience 
of the companies and the expressed 
views of the leading underwriters, to 
suggest the broad understanding poli- 
cies which it is believed the companies 
should follow if they are to handle this 
class of business. 

1. There are many reasons for the 
conclusion that the companies should ad- 
here strictly to the policy of handling 
this class of business only for finance 
companies engaged exclusively in this 
line. The handling of it for dealers or 
manufacturers involves several risks 
which are not involved when handling it 
for a finance company, namely, 

(a) A dealer or manufacturer may 
become involved from causes which 
have nothing to do with the loss ratio 
on its instalment notes, as for example, 


by unwarranted plant expansion at an 

inopportune time, or bad _ business 
judgment in other respects. 

(b) If a manufacturer does become 
involved financially, and the output of 
its product ceases, there is always an 
increased difficulty in the collection of 
instalment notes secured by the com- 
modity put out by that manufacturer. 

(c) If a surety company once 
begins to guarantee instalment notes 
for-a manufacturer, it may be diffi- 
cult for the company to withdraw, in- 
asmuch as the withdrawal of the serv- 
ice—unless replaced by the service of 
some other company—would very like- 
ly cause embarrassment on the part of 
the manufacturer, and probably a re- 
ceivership. 

2. There is considerable doubt as to 
the wisdom of guaranteeing notes rep- 
resenting deferred payments on a prod- 
uct in connection with which the per- 
centage of defaults is unusually large, as 
for example, taximeters, vacuum clean- 
ers, household furniture, and the like, 
particularly if the product is of compar- 
atively small value and the cost of col- 
lecting the instalment or repossessing the 
automobile is relatively large. If one 
or more of these classes constitute only 
a small part of the business of a finance 
company whose other lines are satisfac- 
tory, there may be no objection, but if 
it constitutes the sole business of the 
manufacturer or finance company which 
makes the application for the guarantee, 
the desirability of the account seems 
open to serious question. 

Auto Finance Pointers 

When we come to consider guarantee- 
ing automobile paper for finance com- 
panies, it is believed that the following 
underwriting principles should be ap- 
plied: 

1. That only notes of the ultimate 
purchaser at retail should be guaranteed, 
all dealers notes being eliminated. If 
dealers notes are to be considered, they 
should be treated as a separate class 
and should be underwritten on a different 
basis. 

2. That notes representing the de- 
ferred payments on taxicabs should not 
be considered, as this is manifestly a 
substandard class of paper on which the 
percentage of defaults is very large. 

3. That notes representing the de- 
ferred payments on trucks (except the 
so-called light or delivery trucks) should 
be considered as a separate class, and 
this class of business should not be ac- 
cepted from the ordinary finance com- 
pany..Farmer & Ochs Co. have handled 
a large volume of this business and 
have used the guarantee of the surety 
companies, but they have specialized in 
this line, having in all cases the endorse- 
ment of the manufacturer; and the or- 
dinary finance company is not able to 
obtain this business on that basis. 

That notes representing the de- 
ferred payments should be guaranteed 
only if the cash payment represents not 
less than 33-1/3% of the time selling 
price on new cars and 40% of the time 
selling price on used cars, and if the bal- 
ance is paid in not more than twelve 
equal monthly instalments. 

Limits Borrowing Capacity 

5. That a finance company should not 
be permitted to borrow in the aggregate 
more than four times its net paid in 
capital and surplus; and this ratio of 4 
to 1 should be permitted only to take 
care of what is known as the “peak of 
the load” during the late spring or early 
summer months. A well conducted fin- 
ance company can make a good margin 
of profit even if limited to a ratio of 
3 to 1; and in practice the better man- 
aged companies do not exceed this 
ratio. 

6. That if collateral trust notes are 
to be guaranteed, they should be issued 
en a strictly self-liquidating basis so that 
the maturities of the collateral trust 
notes correspond with the maturities of 
the instalments of the underlying pur- 
chasers notes. 

It is customary to list the purchasers 
notes on a schedule so as to show the 
aggregate instalments maturing during 


each calendar month and then issue col- 
lateral trust notes to mature at the end 
of each month, each note being for an 
amount not in excess of the aggregate 
instalments for the corresponding month. 
If the collateral trust notes are being 
issued in a ratio of 100 to 115 or 120 of 
purchasers’ notes, this ratio should be 
maintained with regard to each of the 
monthly notes. 

Be Sure Notes Are Genuine 
It is not particularly difficult to lay 

down and follow sound underwriting 
principles like those above suggested. 
Assuming this to be done, it seems to 
me that the real problem which con- 
fronts the underwriters is to make 
sure— 

1. That all the notes which the com- 
pany guarantees, as well as all the 
other notes in the portfolio of the 
finance company, are genuine notes, 
each note being actually made by the 
person whose name appears on the 
note, as the maker, and that the sale 
has been made in good faith and the 
car described in the papers actually 
delivered to the maker of the note; 
in other words, that each transaction is 
in bis respects what it purports to be; 
an 

2. That each purchaser has been 
suitably investigated and is in fact a 
reasonably good credit risk and able, 
except under some abnormal . condi- 
tion, to make the monthly payments 
required. 

Would Require Detailed Audit 

If these two features are adequately 
covered and if the other underwriting 
principles above suggested are applied, 
and if the details are carefully handled 
so as to avoid serious “accidents,” it is 
believed that the automobile note guar- 
antee business for finance companies can 
be handled without any loss whatever. 

In order to check the two items above 
mentioned, as well as to cover adequately 
the necessary underwriting features, it is 
deemed essential that the finance com- 
pany be required to present, the report 
of a detailed audit by an audit company 
or a firm of certified public accountants, 
who are not only reliable but who are 
experienced in this particular class of 
auditing. 

The audit should embrace not only the 
making up of the complete balance sheet 
with appropriate schedules, but should 
include a check of a sufficient percentage 
(say 10% to 20%) of the original papers 
covering individual transactions to sat- 


isfy the accountants and the surety com- - 


pany that the transactions checked are 
representative of the entire volume of 
business on the finance company’s books. 
The original papers should be investi- 
gated to determine— 

_ The percentage of cases in which 
an inquiry was sent by the finance 
company to the original purchaser to 
verify the genuineness of the transac- 
tion and the percentage of cases in 
which a reply was received. 

The percentage of cases in which 
suitable investigation was made of the 
purchaser and the percentage of poor 
credit risks. 

The percentage of used cars as 
compared with new cars, and ordinarily 
this per cent should not exceed 25%. 

The percentage of trucks as com- 
pared with passenger cars arid the type 
of trucks, if any. 

5. The percentage of defaults, the 
percentage of repossessions, the per- 
centage of repossessed cars on hand 
and the loss.on the sale of repossessed 
cars and the actual loss ratio of the 
finance company on business handled 
during the past year or two. 

Also Surety Company Audit 
It is suggested also that a surety com- 

pany handling this business for finance 
companies should not only require an 
auditor’s report at least annually, and 
possibly semi-annually, but should also, 
at least once a year, send its own repre- 
sentative to the office of the finance com- 
pany for the purpose of making a check 
of the papers in connection with a sub- 
stantial percentage of the original trans- 
actions of the finance company, for the 


purpose of making the verifications above 
suggested. 

It is believed that a check by an out- 
side public accountant once a year, to- 
gether with a check once a year by a 
salaried employe of the surety company, 
would be sufficient to detect any signs 
of falsity in the assets of the finance 
ccmpany; and if all the notes are ven. 
uine and are actually what they purport 
to be, there is, in my opinion, little, if 
any, chance of loss on this class of 
business. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that if the purchasers notes are made 
payable at the obligee bank instead of 
at the office of the finance company, an 
automatic check of the genuineness of 
the notes is provided, for if the pur- 
chaser himself pays the first instalment, 
the possibility of the note being fictitious 
is practically eliminated. This also climi- 
nates the chance of loss through the 
failure of the finance company to tum 
over to the bank collections actually 
made. 

It seems to me that the two risks 
which are thus eliminated constitute the 
real hazard on these instalment note 
guarantees. When these two risks are 
eliminated, the risk is boiled down t 
losses through failure of purchasers to 
make the instalment payments, which of 
course would be reduced by such amount 
as might be realized from the sale of 
repossessed machines. 

It is not difficult to obtain a sufficient 
margin of collateral to cover this loss, 
even under very adverse business con- 
ditions, and it is suggested that the 
surety companies make a concerted ¢ef- 
fort to obtain the business on this basis 

So much for the guaranteeing of pur- 
chasers notes or the notes of a finance 
company secured by purchasers notes. 

During the past few years, there has 
developed a plan by which purchasers 
notes guaranteed by a surety company 
are deposited with a trust company a 
collateral security for the issuance of a 
series of collateral trust notes, which 
in turn, are guaranteed by one or more 
surety companies. The collateral trust 
notes thus guaranteed are being dis 
tributed by one of the leading commer 
cial paper houses and many million dol- 
lars of them have been distributed, and 
the present market for them is said t0 
be very good. This plan was originated 
by Farmer & Ochs Co. and under this 
plan, they have successfully handled 2 
large volume of truck paper. 

Inasmuch as thé guaranteed collaterd 
trust notes which are sold to investor 
are secured by an equal amount of pur 
chasers’ notes which are guaranteed by4 
surety company, it is apparent that the 
guarantors on the collateral trust notes 
are assuming practically no risk beyond 
that of the continued solvency of the 
guarantor of the underlying notes. Tht 
rate for this top guarantee is corte 
spondingly low. ; 

During the past year, two companies 
have been formed here in New York fo! 
the purpose of providing rediscount faci 
ities for finance companies. Neither 0 
these companies has made much prog 
ress, but it seems likely that within? 
short time there will be developed # 
satisfactory plan under which the surely 
company can, by virtue of this double 
guarantee, aid in providing rediscoutl 
facilities for finance companies. ‘his 
important because it is not always ¢a‘) 
for a finance company to find a markt! 
for its notes even after they have bee! 
guaranteed by a surety company, wilt 
the market for the notes secured by th 
double guarantee is excellent. 

Inasmuch as this plan contemp!ates the 
payment of a premium for the guarat 
tee of the underlying notes, as well # 
the premium for the guarantee of tlt 
trust notes, the plan is at the preset! 
time rather expensive, but it is pr 
able that this difficulty will in duc cout 
be overcome. 

My own view, therefore, is that the 
surety companies can successfully opt 
ate in this field of guaranteeing inst 
ment notes and if they are conscrvatl' 
and careful, can make money. 
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A General Agency Since Ox-Team Days 


Cobb, Miller & Stebbins, Denver, Have Graduated Many Distinguished Men In Business; 
An Interview With Herbert Cobb Stebbins 


In the spotlight as “key-noter” at the 
recent New Orleans convention of fire- 
casualty general agents was a young man 
whose the 
plan of operation has aroused admiration 
for his frankness and respect for the 
traditions his name arouses. He is the 
possessor of a rich heritage in honorable 
association with the old Cobb 
general agency of Denver, the first of- 
fice of that nature to be established be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific Coast, and 
ranking today as the oldest continuing 


defense of general agency 


famous 

















CLARENCE COBB 


successfully operated general agency in 
the United States. 

Herbert Cobb Stebbins, grandson of 
the agency’s founder, by reason of the 
vigor and charm of his presentation at 
New Orleans of the theme of general 
agency representation, offers a good ex- 
cuse for rambling amid the romances and 
oddities of early day insurance in the 
mountain West to link with the past this 
vibrant personality and sketch his rela- 


tionship to modern fire underwriting 
methods. 
When C. D. Cobb Hit the Mountain 


Trail 


When ox-teams were the only means 
of transportation, and it was a thirty- 
five day trip from the Missouri River 
to that little settlement at the junction 
of the Platte River and Cherry Creek 
where was pioneered by intrepid gold 
seekers the beginnings of the great city 
of Denver, young Charles Denison Cobb, 
fresh from active service in the Civil 
War with Price’s army in Missouri, hit 
the trail for Denver. It was along about 
1865. The settlement was less than 
eight years old. The trail was infested 


By CYRUS KING DREW, Denver 


by hostile Indians, while antelope and 
buffalo swarmed the plains and hillsides. 

Safely negotiating the trip, Mr. Cobb 
stayed but a short time at Denver, for 
he was to be part of history-making 
in the affairs and fate of Fort Fetter- 
man, Wyoming, whither he went to con- 
duct the post-trading store for a Denver 
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firm. By a stroke of fate he departed 
from the fort to return to Denver just a 
brief time before the great Indian mas- 
sacre which decimated the entire garri- 
son, 

Engaging in the local fire insurance 
business for a year or two, Mr. Cobb, 
early in the year 1870, brought into be- 
ing at Denver the general agency that 
still flourishes under the management 
of his son and grandson. How distin- 
guished that agency became in its per- 
sonnel and their relation to the business 
of fire underwriting of that day and this 
is seen in the interesting chronicles of 
some of those personages. Let us pause 
a moment and look them over. 


C. F. Wilson Becomes Cobhb’s Partner 


Charles F. Wilson went into partner- 
ship with Mr. Cobb in 1877. Mr. Wilson 
today is active in independent adjusting 
in the mountain states despite his sev- 
enty-three years. It was while he was 
with the agency in 1893, after weather- 
ing the worst panic in history, that the 
men of that office started the Denver 
Fire Insurance Co. (later to be rein- 
sured by the Royal), which graduated 
such men into the business as Fred H. 
Khodes, now coast manager of the Aetna 
Fire at San Francisco; A. L. Jessup, 
state agent for the Great American in 
the Rocky Mountain field; and Charles 
lr. Fertig, local agent of Colorado 
Springs, state fire insurance rate adviser 
of the Colorado Insurance Department. 


Mr. Wilson is better known nationally 
as the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents for the year 
1900. 


Dunlop, Winne and Batchelder 


Came then the late Peter Winne as a 
partner with C. D. Cobb. He was among 
the pioneer general agents in the West, 
his commission of authority to manage 
the Western Assurance of Toronto for 
the mountain West being dated in 1876. 
Linking Peter Winne with the present, 
his son is the young man who was re- 
cently elected to the position of second 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
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tion of Life Underwriters, the magnetic 
W. W. Winne, manager in Colorado for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

There was a hard-working fieldman for 
this famous old general agency in the 
early nineties. He was a nephew of the 
founder, being named after him. His 
name was Charles Denison Dunlop. To- 
day he is the president of the Provi- 
dence-Washington Insurance Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Another of the early day special agents 
of the Cobb office was the recently re- 
tired Assistant United States Manager 
of the North British & Mercantile fleet, 
George H. Batchelder. Two other na- 
tional figures graduated from the office, 
to become famous in the business. Jo- 
seph A. Kelsey, U. S. general agent 
of the Tokio and president of the Stand- 
ard Fire of New York, was a Cobb boy. 
So was E. L. Goff, recently retired sec- 
retary of the Spring Garden Insurance 
Co. Seymore Warren, son of the late 
western manager of the L. & L. & G, 
also was among the graduates, as well as 
the following who became outstanding 
general agents still in the picture: Wil- 
liam Deans of Sielbach & Deans, San 





Francisco; William C. Lyle, general 
agent for the St. Paul at Omaha; ‘ior- 
don Williams at Atlanta, and Reed len- 
nington of Denver. 


Pioneer of Principle of Co-Operation 


Through the seventies and eighties Mr, 
Cobb and his associates blazed the trail 
for the creation of what today is regard- 
ed among fire underwriters as the ideal- 
istic territory of their profession. It was 
under him that the first board of fire 
underwriters in this whole wild west was 
originated. That was in 1871. Rates 
for fire insurance were made locally in 
those days, and had been since the be- 
ginning of the Cobb agency in 1870, by 





three local agents acting as a committee. 
This committee served three months, to 
be succeeded by three other members for 
like service. We thus find that Mr. 
Cobb was a pioneer of the principle of 
co-operation among local agents, later to 
be capitalized by another Denver man, 
the late Robert S. Brannen who in 18% 
conceived the idea of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Paul Gay- 
lord, beloved Denver local agent, was the 





pioneer of that craft here and also en- 
joyed the distinction of working with 
’Gene Field on the Denver “Tribune.” 

We may well pause to pay respect t@ 
the pioneer spirit in insurance in the 
West, for it brings to memory other 
names hallowed by sacred traditions. We 
find, for example, that I. S. Blackwelder 
and George A. Hollwell came to Denver 
in the early eighties to represent the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, fot 
the purpose of applying a general tariff 
to rate the town’s risks. Only a short 
span of six years before the town had 
reached growth sufficient to enable it to 
have gas. lights for its buildings and 
streets. The gold rush brought fame an 
people to the little village. In 1876 tt 
attracted the world’s notice as the me- 
tropolis of a new state just admiticd to 
the Union. 

The Present Partners 


The Cobb office, under various firm 
names, thrived and grew with the de- 
velopment of the great gold fields ° 
Cripple Creek and Victor and the agt 
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cultural expansion of the mountain 
states. Mr. Cobb’s own boy got to hang- 


ing around the office and couldn’t be 
kept out. In 1898 when he was twenty- 
six years old (that would make him 
fifty-six today, but you’d not guess it) 
Clarence Cobb got a more regular job 
with his dad and was taken into part- 
nership. Today he heads the agency, 
which now bears the name of Cobb, Mil- 
ler & Stebbins—E. J. Miller having been 
taken in through a separate general 
agency merger five years ago and the 
other member of the firm being our 
young friend Herbert Cobb Stebbins, 
nephew of Clarence Cobb and grandson 
of the agency’s creator. 

Like his uncle, Herbert Cobb Stebbins 
couldni’t keep away from the old office 
when he was growing up. After school 
and of a Saturday always he was around 
the shop and always he found useful 
things for his hands to do. When he 
was fifteen years old he broke into the 
agency as a regular—just a chore boy. 
That was in the year 1906, establishing 
this young man’s present age as thirty- 
six years, for he is rounding out his 
twentieth year of growing up with the 


office. 
A Talk With Stebbins 

On the top floor of the famous Gas 
& Electric Building in Denver, from a 
private office that commands an inspir- 
ing view of the majestic mountain range 
sweeping from Pike’s Peak seventy-eight 
miles away on the south to Long’s Peak 
eighty miles to the north, I talked with 
this young man the other day. He is 
touched with the divine spark of senti- 
ment in business. To hear him speak 
of the traditions of this famous agency 
and the place in the hearts of the people 
of the West won by his grandfather and 
the office, you catch something of why 
this young man is what he is. 

“This agency has represented the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., 
of London for half a century. We have 
represented the Caledonian Insurance 
Co, of Edinburgh for thirty-six continu- 
ous years. The Providence-Washington 
Insurance Co. has been with us for more 
than twenty years. Many of our other 
companies have been in the office for 
many years. We youngsters of this 
agency cherish beyond measure the tradi- 
tions and sentiment of these old ties.” 

Advocates Safe Underwriting 

Young Stebbins reveals himself imme- 
diately as a type whose heritage is the 
priceless respect they hold for all that 
is summed up in what we glibly speak 
of as “ethics.” He is a product of a 
school of discipline and training that lifts 
him above the commonplace average. He 
IS a martinet in the matter of fidelity 
to company obligations, which he holds 
to be as vital in consideration of their 
part as in the part the general agency 
plays. 

The pivot of his talk at New Orleans 
was that a general agent must cultivate 
safer underwriting tactics to enable his 
companies to make money that he may 
do likewise. The Cobb office today is 

eing managed by this young man along 
the lines he advocates for others: strict- 
ly for purposes of achieving co-operative 
Proportionate success for local agents, 
the general agency and all the compa- 
Mes represented. 

Mr. Stebbins deals with close to 600 
ceal agents in the states of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah and Kan- 
sas. He has been a partner in the agency 
since 1914, when the senior Cobb died. 
Every detail of the underwriting is in 
charge of Mr. Stebbins. He has asso- 
Gated with him a staff of three special 


| ents and thirty or forty competent 


Workers in the main office. The agency 
a specialized in side-lines service and 
today writes a large volume of premiums 
through its special risks and special serv- 
(ce departments under his direction. The 
Premium income of the office is around 
730,000 annually. 

larence Cobb, senior of the office, 
8enial and popular, directs the agency’s 
2" affecting claims, while FE. J. 
Miller is in charge of promotion, leav- 
ing to Herbert Cobb Stebbins the larger 
angles of office and field direction with 


Keeping in Touch With Civil Affairs 


T. Garnett Tabb, Thomas W. Brockenbrough and Stuart Ragland Active in 
Richmond (Va.) Affairs; Travelers and Continental (Fire) Two of Their 


Leading Companies 


By J. P. MADISON, Richmond, Va. 


No little of the succes of Tabb, Brock- 
enbrough & Ragland, of Richmond, Va., 
attributed by members of the firm to 
the fact that it is their invariable rule 
to study the needs of policyholders and 
see that they are properly covered. They 
also see to it that their clients under- 
stand thoroughly all provisions of the 
policies, finding that little or no trouble 
is encountered with claims when this 
practice is followed. 

The firm has long been general agent 
in Richmond and vicinity for the Travel- 
ers for casualty and life lines. Since 
1921 it has been sole agent there also 
for the Continental (Fire). The three 
members are T. Garnett Tabb, Thomas 
W. Brockenbrough and Stuart Ragland. 
All are close students of the insurance 
business. 


| ‘Their Motto 


Know your business first or you won't 
get very far with it, is their motto. 

Their office is so well organized that 
all three find opportunity to devote much 
of their time on the outside to personal 
production. Mr. Tabb gives especial 
attention to the writing of big lines, 
especially fire and compensation. He 
also produces a considerable volume of 
health and accident, and life business. 








its complicated problems arising out of 
the enlarged growth of broader agency 
service and underwriting. 

Represents Twenty-Eight Comp: nies 

Mr. Stebbins, being a close student and 
a hard worker, takes naturally to writing 
and public speaking, for his grandfather 
was one of the most brilliant orators and 
writers of the profession in his day. I 
know of few young men in the profession 
today who can write with equal vigor 
and charm and speak with the dignity 
and effectiveness this young man has 
mastered. He is in demand at meetings 
of business men where the subject of 
insurance is considered and always he 
rings the bell with his logic and delight- 
ful diction. 

There are twenty-eight separate enti- 
ties (counting the “annexes”) in the en- 
tourage of companies managed by the 
Cobb, Miller & Stebbins general agency 
at Denver for the states I have named. 
Many local agents reporting to it have 
been associated with the office for thir- 
ty-five years and more, the list of those 
having held continuous contracts with the 
office twenty years being a lengthy one. 

It is regarded as an honor to represent 
this famous old Cobb office and Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, by reason of blood ties 
and mental attainments that value the 
treasured traditions and hallowed rela- 
tions linked with the older days tinged 
with sentiment will keep alive the things 
that have held the agency in the spot- 
light for fifty-seven years of honorable 
dealings with the public. 

The following are the companies rep- 
resented by Cobb, Miller & Stebbins: 
American National of Columbus, British 
& Federal Und., Caledonian, Caledonian- 
American, Caledonian-American Und., 
Century of Edinburgh, Commonwealth 
of New York, Detroit Fire & Marine, 
Eagle of New York, Eagle Underwriters, 
N. Y.; Manhattan Underwriters, Michi- 
gan Fire & Marine, Newark Fire. New- 
ark Underwriters, Niagara-Detroit Un- 
derwriters, Northwestern Fire & Marine, 
Norwich Union, Norwich Union: Indem- 
nity, Providence-Washington, Providence 
Underwriters, Provident Fire & Marine, 
Scotch Underwriters, Standard of New 
York, State Assurance, Tokio Marine & 
Fire, Union Indemnity, Urbaine of 
Paris and Vulcan Underwriters. 


Mr. Brockenbrough ranked second last 
year among all agents of the Travelers 
in the United States in the production 
of burglary business. 
Mr. Ragland’s Many Activities 
Mr. Ragland has been leading all 


Travelers’ agents in Virginia for the last 
three years in production of automobile 
Automobile owners, he says, 


business. 





Foster Studio 


T. GARNETT TABB 


are coming to appreciate more than ever 
the importance of having their cars prop- 
erly insured. As a consequence, writing 
the business is becoming comparatively 
easy. The average car owner wants 
fire, liability, theft and property damage 
coverage. Not infrequently, selling this 





Foster Studio 


THOMAS W. BROCKENBROUGH 


kind of insurance furnishes a lead for 
the placing of other kinds. Recently, 
after selling a man coverage on a Car, 
Mr. Ragland followed it up and finally 
succeeded in selling him public liability 
for his home as well as burglary, boiler 
and windstorm coverage. One of the 
secrets of his success is hard, steady 





plugging, he says. He works early and 
late, and yet he finds time to participate 
in civic activities in no small way. He 
was one of the leaders in a recent com- 
munity fund drive, having the title of 
major in charge of a large force of work- 
ers. He is a charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club and a former president 
of the Richmond First Club. He is a 
scout commissioner and a former presi- 
dent of the Men’s Bible Class of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. He also plays 
a good game of golf. 

He started with the Travelers agency 
as an office boy in 1907, the style of. it 
then being Blair & Tabb. He had a 
vision that he would some day be a 
member of the firm, and the vision came 
true in April, 1923, when he was ad- 
mitted into full membership. Meanwhile 
he rose to be a special agent in 1911. 
The following year, he went to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as district agent for the 
Travelers. Returning after a year, he 
resumed his connection with the’ Rich- 
mond agency. During the World War, 
he was absent for a year or more in the 
service of his country, being attached 
to a coast artillery battery with the rank 
of lieutenant. 

Mr. Tabb’s Long Affiliation With 
Company 

Mr. Tabb, by reason of his long affilia- 

tion with the company, is commonly 





Foster Studio 
STUART RAGLAND 


known as the father of the Travelers 
in Richmond. He enlisted in the service 
of the company thirty-five years ago, 
starting out with the firm of Eichel- 
berger & Blair, then the general agents 


for the Travelers. Later, it became 
Blair & Tabb. When Mr. Blair with- 
drew in 1915, Mr. Tabb remained in 


sole charge of the office until his pres- 
ent two partners were admitted. Mr. 
Tabb is also one of the civic leaders in 
his home town. He is prominent in the 
affairs of the Chamber of Commerce and 
is an active member of the Lions Club. 
He is also active in church work, being 
prominently identified with St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church and a former presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club of that church. 

Always a firm believer in the mainte- 
nance of ethical standards in the insur- 
ance business, he has long evinced a 
deep interest in association work, be- 

(Continued ,on page 41) 
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George D. Markham A Versatile Agent 


A Harvard Man Who Started In The Insurance Business As A Clerk In An Insurance Office; Did Much To 
Cut Down Fire Waste And To Bring About Installation Of Sprinklers; An Active Figure In City’s 
Exposition; Vice-President Of St. Louis Symphony Society 


By DAVID F. BARRETT, St. Louis 


George D. Markham, head of the Wil- 
liam H. Markham & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has long been one of the prominent and 
dominant figures in Middle Western in- 
surance affairs, a constructive force na- 
tionally as well as locally; an agent who 
knows and lives the ethics of his pro- 
fession. 

Fresh from Harvard in 1881—in the 
days of mutton chops and goatees and 
high fire insurance loss ratios—George 
D. Markham did not immediately set the 
insurance world of St. Louis and there- 
abouts afire. His start on the ladder of 
fame was very lowly, the very last rung. 
To be exact, he became a clerk in the 
insurance office conducted by his father, 
William H. Markham, at 207 North Third 
street, St. Louis; salary $35 a month. 

Four years later he had worked his 
way to a $100 a month clerical job and his 
father was convinced he was entitled to 
a place in the firm. So he was duly 
admitted to the organization. 

Early in his insurance life Markham’s 
father drove home to him the fundamen- 
tals of the successful agent—loyalty to 
company and satisfactory service to client. 
His ideals concerning company loyalty as 
laid down by his father have been some- 
what shattered by the multiple agency 
plan, but he hopes to see the reformation 
or rejuvenation of the business when an 
agency contract will again assume some- 
what more dignity and meaning than a 
piece of lithographed paper. 

Occupies Large Space 

Today the company occupies a large 
portion of the sixteenth floor of the Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, the 
largest office building in the world and 
the very best protected from fire of any 
similar structure. Which fact accounts 
for the Markham agency being there. 

Sprinkler systems and fire resisting con- 
struction have been the pet subjects of 
George D. Markham since he was taken 
into the firm of his father. In 1886 he 
introduced the first sprinkler protection 
in St. Louis. Today the city is the only 
municipality in the world that legally re- 
quires sprinkler systems in buildings of 
certain sizes and types of construction. 
The community is also unique in that of 
the 630 sprinklered risks within the city 
limits all but thirty are protected by stock 
fire insurance. 

When he first became interested in the 
subject of sprinkler protection against fire 
Markham was somewhat startled to learn 
there was no substantial information on 
the subject in stock insurance circles. Bos- 
ton was the only other community that 
had given it serious thought. In that 
city Edward Atkinson, then president of 
the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance, and E. G. Richards and U. C. Cros- 
by, two prominent stock company insur- 
ance men, were leaders in advocating 
sprinklers. 

Went to Boston to Learn About 
Sprinklers 

Markham learned that Atkinson’s com- 
pany had prepared specifications for the 
installation and operation of sprinklers 
and other authoritative data on the sub- 
ject and he made a special trip to the 
Hub to confer with the leader of the 
mutual organization. Explaining his mis- 
sion and telling Mr. Atkinson that he 
was a stock insurance agent from the 
Middle West and desirous of furthering 
the use of sprinklers, Markham offered to 
pay for a set of the specifications and 
drawings on sprinklers prepared by At- 
kinson. 

“I am sorry, young man, but you can’t 
buy a set of them at any price,’ Mr. At- 
kinson replied. 

It was a blow to his hopes and ambi- 


tions, but Markham hastened to explain 
that he didn’t mean any offense and trust- 
ed that no harm had been done through 
his asking for the data. 

Then with a twinkle in his kindly eyes 
Mr. Atkinson added, “But I will make you 
a present of a set.” 

And in due course, the complete data 
arrived in St. Louis. 

Armed with that information, which 
was the very last word of the day on 
sprinklers, their use and benefits, St. 
Louis was immediately brought abreast 





Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE D. MARKHAM 


of any community in the world and in 
a very short time it took the lead in 
fire safe construction and sprinkler pro- 
tection against fire. 

Shortly after that time H. C. Henl- 
ley was made the head of the St. Louis 
Fire Prevention Bureau. He had been 
a cover man in the St. Louis Salvage 
Corps. He was a very hard worker 
and thoughtful, Mr. Markham explained 
to the writer, and in time he became 
an international authority on fire pro- 
tection. So much so even New York 
endeavored to entice him away from St. 
Louis. 

Fire Chief Rode to Fires in A Silk Hat 

When Markham arrived home from 
Harvard fire conditions in St. Louis 
were a disgrace. Fire Chief Sexton rode 
to the fires in a silk tile hat, a spec- 
tacular and somewhat romantic figure— 
a man whose personal courage no one 
kad the least inclination to question. The 
citizens proudly proclaimed that they 
had the finest fire department in the 
world and the loss ratio mounted to ter- 
rific proportions. 

No thought had been given to fire 
safe construction. Light timber joists 
predominated while iron fronts were 
looked upon as the very latest engin- 
eering achievement. When a fire started 
it usually burned the building of origin 
and the ones on either side and often 
took in the entire block. Firemen were 
killed regularly and the very able edi- 
torial writers of those days were lavish 
in slinging printer’s ink to sing the 
proper eulogy for each departing smoke 
eater. 

Started Lifelong Fight to Cut 
Fire Waste 

This system appeared all wrong, al- 

most criminally so, to young Markham 


and he undertook the task of bringing 
about a reform. He discussed the sub- 
ject with other insurance agents and 
several became very enthusiastic. 

Markham early saw the wisdom of the 
theory that if you make it profitable 
for a man to bring about certain im- 
proved conditions on his premises the 
appeal to his pocketbook will prove 
strong enough even when the heart 
strings fail to respond to the human 
touch. 

The city building code was changed 
to require fire safe construction or heavy 
timber construction of the slow burn- 
ing type on certain classes of buildings. 

Lower rates on fire insurance were 
the inducement held out to the selfish, 
and it was not long before the entire 
country stood amazed at the construc- 
tion transformation that had occurred 
in St. Louis. Today the beautiful fire 
resisting qualities of St. Louis build- 
ings are praised by visits from abroad 
and elsewhere in this country. 

Drew Up New Code in Agent’s Home 

It was at Markham’s home back in 
1895 that George Shepley of the archi- 
tectural firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coo- 
lidge, drafted the desired changes for 
the city’s building code. 

Today, thanks to Markham’s pioneer- 
ing, a St. Louis city ordinance requires 
that all buildings containing 7,500 square 
feet of floor area have to be of fire 
resisting construction or sprinklered. No- 
where else on earth is that the law, 
according to Markham. 

The whole course of bad construc- 
tion has been changed until good con- 
struction predominates today. The wis- 
dom of this early thought on construc- 
tion was brought forcefully home to St. 
Louis on September 29 when the city 
was struck by a tornado. The death 
rate was remarkably low, only 72 per- 
sons being killed although 5,000 buildings 
sustained major damage. Many lives 
were undoubtedly saved because of the 
substantial character of general construc- 
tion in the city. The majority of the 
buildings stood up in the face of a 
140-mile-an-hour twister, holding togeth- 
er sufficiently well to protect the occu- 
pants who did not have time to seek 
places of refuge. 

Last vear St. Louis had a total fire 
loss of $2,474,435, which is approximate- 
ly the total of twenty and twenty-five 
years ago. Markham and the other St. 
Louis agents who brought about the con- 
struction reforms have succeeded in 
holding the gross fire loss practically 
stationary while there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the insurable value 
of: the buildings and their contents 
throughout the city. 

As an insurance salesman, George D. 
Markham has one cardinal thought—no 
insurance agent is entitled to good busi- 
ness unless he delivers the goods. And 
from his father he learned this lesson: 
Often he heard business acquaintances 
ask his father: “Markham, how do you 
find business?” 

“By going after it,’ was the invari- 
able reply. It taught the son the need 
for hustling after business. Hard work 
plus good service has been the keystone 
of William H. Markham & Company’s 
success. 

A Single Agency Advocate 

The subject of multiple agents is one 
that almost makes George Markham 
forget his religion. 

“IT believe the companies were led into 
this grave mistake through their greed 
for volume,” he said when asked his 
views on the subject. 

“The first companies that adopted the 


system may have reaped some momen. 
tary advantage through the split agency 
plan, but they destroyed one of their 
greatest assets—the loyalty of their 
agents. 

In the early days of insurance it meant 
something to be appointed as the agent 
for an insurance company. There wa; 
the thrill of association and cO-opera- 
tion for the man who sold the policies, 
He was justly proud of the companies 
that he alone represented in the St 
Louis field. There was something more 
than mere Commissions involved, and the 
loyal insurance agent regarded a fire 
sustained by one of his policyholders as 
a personal loss almost equal to that of 
the company. 

“But today all that has been changed, 
There are some 143 fine insurance com. 
panies operating in St. Louis and they 
have about 1,500 agents. And that docs 
not take into consideration the army 
of solicitors—who after all, don’t really 
count.” ‘ 
_ Markham said that in his opinion the 
limitation of agency representation to 
two or three No. 1 agents does not 
remedy the situation. The split agency 
theory is wrong and two agents are 3 
bad as ten. The evil creeps in when the 
company gets away from single agency 
principle. 


Sole Agent For Sixteen es 


Today William H. Markham & (Co. 
represent sixteen insurance companies 
as their sole agents in St. Louis. Hovw- 
ever, they also represent companies that 
have other agents in St. Louis. 

St. Louis has no insurance broker: 
or free lance insurance writers such 
as operate in the East, thanks to the 
rule early laid down by H. M. Blossom 
that no one should be paid a commis 
sion on fire insurance who was not 2 
duly licensed agent for the company o 
a solicitor registered with a licensed 
agent. 

Markham has been elected to many 
high offices by his fellow insurance 
agents. He was president of the olf 
St. Louis Insurance Agents Association 
in 1913 and has also headed the Fire 
Underwriters Association and served on 
its executive committee. He was pres- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in 1901 and 1902 and has 
been president of the Missouri state as- 
sociation. For the past three years he 
has been the local agent member of the 
advisory committee on insurance of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


One of the Backers of St. Louis 
Symphony 

In addition Mr. Markham has found 
some time for civic duties. For som 
forty years he was the propeller whic 
directed the forward movement of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and als? 
a generous contributor to its financial 
well being. He has been vice-presidett 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerc 
and a member of its executive commit 
tee. 

Back in 1901, when St. Louis was pre 
paring for the Louisiana Purchase ©* 
position, staged in 1904, which St. Lou's 
regards as the greatest world’s fair ™ 
history, the citizens decided that a clea! 
and business like municipal administf® 
tion was absolutely imperative. Parttsa? 
politics were discarded for the time be 
ine. Markham was one of the promt 
ent citizens elected to the City Cou 
cil to serve from 1901 to 1905. ‘ 

During the World’s Fair he was chal 


(Continued on page 41) 
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7 SURETY OPPORTUNITIES 


. T HERE are no laws requiring a man to earry life, fire 
eng or accident and health insurance. Neither are there 
rn any ordinances which compel firms or individuals to 
wi purchase insurance protection against rain, hail storms, 
er floods, boiler explosions, windstorms and other similar 
pera catastrophes. The demand for all of these forms of 
= insurance has to be created. 

> 

more 

:- The situation is different in the surety business. Many 
rsa of the bonds written by surety companies are required 
a by law. For example, contractors on all government 
a work and on most state and municipal projects are re- 
% quired to furnish satisfactory surety bonds. Bonds are 
army also required from all government appointees. 

n the 

nt Most public officials such as treasurers (state, county 
aa and municipal) tax collectors, etc., are required to file 
“ bonds. The courts of most states require the administra- 
gency tor, executor, or trustee of an estate to file a suitable 
“ bond. Bonds are also required in many legal proceed- 
oh ings such as attachment, garnishment, replevin, ete. 
yanies 

How 

+ that This brief outline indicates only a few of the numerous 
ee income-increasing opportunities open for the repre- 
x sentatives of a strong and widely-known surety com- 
we pany, such as the F & D—a “friendly” company which 
wer cooperates with its agents in every possible way. 


: FIDELITY anv DEPOSIT 
fs COMPANY 
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The Undertaker and The Insurance Agent 


By VICTOR A. SMITH of the Brearley Service Organization, New York 


of fish stories. You 
have heard most of them, including the 
one of the young bride and her first trip 
to the aquarium. That’s not the one 
I’m going to tell. It is my disposition to 
stick to truth even when telling a fish 


There are a lot 


story, so I’m going to tell you a true one 
because I think it adorns a tale (not 
a fish tale) and points a moral. 


Once upon a time a naturalist divided 
an aquarium by a glass partition. In one 
section he put a large and lusty bass, in 
the other he dropped some. minnows. 
The bass bumped his head against that 
glass partition for three days trying to 
get the minnows. Then he quit and be- 
came satisfied with the food that came 
his way. The naturalist then removed 
the glass and the minnows swam all 
around the bass without his making a 
single effort to get them. The “poor 
fish” had been sold on the idea that the 
minnows were not for him, so he quit 
trying. Had he persisted a little longer 
he would have succeeded. The resistance 
he believed was there did not exist at all. 


Fish a While; Then Quits 


Some insurance agents, at least a 
number that I have known, remind me 
of that bass. They advertise for a few 


days and because there is no large in- 
crease in their business, they quit. Like 
the bass they have become sold on the 
idea that they cannot get the business 
they want, so they take what is handed 
to them and cease their efforts to break 
down the resistance that they believe 
exists. What they should do is take 
another shot at the glass partition—per- 
haps it isn’t there anymore. 

I came from a little town in Georgia 
—a good little town to come from. I 
still get the so-called newspaper pub- 
lished there. It is a little eight page 
affair consisting of almost nothing and 
published under the impressive title of 
the “News-Tribune.” I always read that 
paper. In looking over a recent copy I 
find that one of the local undertakers 
is running an advertising campaign. It 
is a good one. The copy makes no men- 


tion of “last sad rites,” “coffin,” “death” 
or anything morbid. It does not even 
carry the word “undertaker” nor the 


new word “mortician.” The only thing 
about the whole advertisement that sug- 
gests the business of the advertiser is a 
large black border. 

In that town there are the usual num- 
ber of insurance agents for a population 
of 12,000. Perhaps twenty-five or thirty 
in all. Not a single one of them is ad- 
vertising. Why? Because they have 
been sold on the idea that advertising 
will not get them what they want. In 
the end the undertaker will “get” the 
insurance agents for “full coverage” but 
will the insurance agents ever get the 
undertaker? For whatever the under- 
taker is willing to hand to them, yes. But 
for everything that the undertaker 
needs in the way of insurance protec- 
tion, no. 

Ghoulish Statistics 

What relative opportunities have the 
undertaker and the insurance agent for 
getting business? The death rate in my 
little town—based on the death rate for 
the whole United States—is about twelve 
deaths per thousand of population per 
year, or 144 deaths annually. It is to get 
his share of this business that the under- 
taker is advertising. In short his total 
number of potential “prospects” consists 
of 144 people who have to die before he 
can do business. As a certain number of 
the deaths will be among negroes, the 
negro undertaker will perform for them, 
so our advertising undertaker is deprived 
of any chance for that business from 
the start. This fact will, perhaps, reduce 


his “live” list to 100 “dead” ones. Yet 
this undertaker advertises. 

If we divide our 12,000 population into 
families of five each, we have in the 
town referred to 2,400 families—each of 
which will provide a minimum of two 
persons who need some kind of insur- 
ance. Thus, we have, for the insurance 
agent, 4,800 prospects, each needing not 
one thing (which is all the undertaker 
has to sell) but many different kinds of 
insurance protection—let us say a mini- 
mum of six coverages each. Now, if 4,- 
800 people need not less than six dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance protection, we 
have a list of 28,800 potential prospects 
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for insurance of some kind in a town of 
12,000 population. This is 288 times as 
many prospects as the undertaker has, 


yet the undertaker advertises and the 
insurance agent does not. What’s the 
answer? 


Gets Wrong Focus 

Simply this—the insurance agent sees 
the thing wrong. He is like the drunk 
who, believing he had hold of. a hand- 
glass, gazed long and earnestly at the 
bristle side of his hair brush and decided 
he needed a shave. Generally speaking, 
the insurance agent, as such, does not 
believe in advertising his business—he 
believes in advertising for everybody 
else, but not for himself. Consciously 
or unconsciously, everything he buys is 
bought because somewhere, at some time, 
he read an advertisement about it. His 
wife buys from a certain department 
store, or grocery store, or shoe store be- 
cause she has been sold on the goods 
of that store by advertising. He buys 
some particular brand of clothes, or 
shoes, or hats, or shirts because he 
reads about them in advertisements. Yet 
that same man, constantly buying adver- 
tised goods, does not apply the same 
sales methods to others that sell him. 

It costs merchants and manufacturers 
millions of dollars every year to adver- 
tise their merchandise and their prod- 


ucts. The insurance agent can do a 
great deal of effective advertising for 


absolutely nothing. How? By using 
the generous amount of advertising ma- 
terial that is furnished him free by the 
companies he represents. This material 
covers the entire ground of the special 
advertising that the agent needs; he re- 
ceives folders about every line of cover- 
age; he is offered newspaper copy in 
electrotype or matrix form; he is fur- 
nished with complete  direct-by-mail 
plans, copy and letters ready to mail; 


he is given posters for his windows; 
furnished with movie reels and even ftas 
written for him good news stories that 
his newspapers would be glad to print. 
What does he do with it? In too many 
cases he does nothing. 


Unwrapped Bundles 


I have been in the offices of many 
agents and I have found hidden away 
and unwrapped, package after package 
of advertising material furnished by his 
companies. The agent’s excuse for not 
using the material was usually that he 
was too busy. Think of it! Too busy 
to unwrap a package, hand the contents 
to his stenographer and tell her to put 
one of the folders in every letter, every 
policy and every bill she mails. Too 
busy to tell her to hang a good poster 
in the window or on the wall, and to 
scatter a few of the different kinds of 
folders around on the counter, so that 
his customers might pick up one, read 
it and learn of a new coverage they 
need. Yes, sir, those agents actually pro- 
fessed to be too busy to make. some 
more money. It made me sorry for them 
and I started once to organize a society 
for the protection of overworked insur- 
ance agents, but the first man I tried 
to interest laughed at me. He said, 
“Why that fellow is not busy; he has 
time to go fishing and hunting, play 
golf, attend the ball games and do lots 
of other things. He has never even ap- 
proached me on the subject of insurance 
and if I didn’t know him, and didn’t see 
the sign on his window, I wouldn’t know 
he was in the insurance business.” 

This failure on the part of the agents 
to use the advertising material furnished 
to them by their companies has brought 
about the idea, accepted in many quar- 
ters, that the companies waste a lot of 
money in advertising. I take issue with 
this. It is not the companies that waste 
money—it is the agents who represent 
them, and the waste comes about 
through the failure of those agents to 
use the very high-class advertising ma- 
terial that the companies send to them 
for nothing. If those agents were in 
some mercantile line and the people they 
bought goods from offered them free 
advertising, they’d use it. Why, then, 
do they not use what their insurance 
companies give them? I can’t answer 
that question. Neither, I believe, can 
any other man. 

Can Take A Lesson From Banks 


Insurance agents can take lessons in 
advertising from banks. Look in the 
windows of any modern banking institu- 
tion and you will see attractive posters 
and folders displayed there to attract 
passers-by. No doubt the agents have 
themselves noticed these displays and 
thought they were good advertising, but 
they apparently never thought to return 
to their offices, dig out of the dust in 
some forgotten corner the same sort of 
material that they have and make an 
equally attractive and compelling display 
for themselves. 

This sort of thing is pretty bad for 
an insurance advertising man (especially 
if, as in my case, he has been an agent 
and knows the value of advertising). He 
puts in day after day trying to evolve 
new ideas, he finally hits upon one that 
he believes will be successful as a sales 
help. The artist is called in, the draw- 
ing made, the big chief approves the lay- 
out and copy, the job goes to the printer. 
In due course—two or three weeks after 
the printer promised it—the folders are 
delivered. They are sent out to three, 
four or five thousand agents to help them 
in their work, and during all this process 
the advertising man knows that a good 
number of those folders are going to ac- 
quire dust in‘the office instead of busi- 
ness for the agents—another good idea 


gone wrong, through no fault of the ad- 
vertising man, or the company; but be- 
cause—please catch these tears—the 
agent is too busy to get the material 
into the hands of his customers and 
prospects. 


Can Be Known to Every One in Town 


There is not an agent in the United 
States that cannot make himself known 
to every man, woman and child in his 
territory by using the free material that 
his companies furnish him, and by ad- 
vertising regularly, even though he uses 
small space, in his local newspaper. 
Through it—with small cost to himself— 
he can become as well and favorably 
known as the First National Bank or the 
leading store in his town, both of which 
gladly pay large sums of money for ad- 
vertising because they know that adver- 
tising pays. 

Would any other business man, except 
an insurance agent, fail to take advan- 
tage of advertising opportunities in order 
to make more money, You can answer 
“no” to this in capital letters and shout 
it from the housetops. This in spite of 
the fact that all agents want to make 
more money. They are perfectly willing 
to accept increased commissions on such 
business as they do write. In fact, one 
agent said to me, anent this very ques- 
tion of folders and such furnished to him 
by his companies, “I wish the companies 
would quit sending me all this junk and 
increase my commissions.” 

My answer was, “My friend, don’t you 
know that the companies are paying top 
commissions now and that it is unfair 
to ask for any increase? I am afraid 
that what you want is increased com- 
missions on the business now on your 
books, instead of more commissions 
which you will have to earn. If you 
really want more commissions, you can 
get them by using this material which 
you call ‘junk.’ It will help you to sell 
more insurance and that means more 
commissions—lots more than you'd ever 
get even were it possible to increase 
your present ones.” 


An Agent Converted 

A year later when I visited that agent 
again, his office was newly painted, he 
had another clerk and on a little table 
in the front window were a number 0! 
folders about different kinds of insur 
ance. His greeting was, “I’m using the 
advertising material which the companies 
send to me and it’s helping me to do 
more business. Reading and studying the 
different folders has increased my insut- 
ance knowledge and enlarged my view 
point, and l’m selling coverages now 
po didn’t know I could sell a year 
ago.” 

Then he produced a copy of his morn- 
ing newspaper and pointed to a small 
but attractive advertisement about his 
office and his business. “I’ve been using 
little ads similar to that for six months 
and hardly a day passes without some 
one mentioning them to me. I know! 
have written enough business throug 
them to pay a profit over and above 
their cost. These newspaper ads, tie UP 
with my circulars, ete., and they're put 
ting ,me on the map as an_ insurance 
man.’ 

That man’s awakening to the v: lue of 
advertising was, in his case at least, the 
means of making a successful agent out 
of a very much discouraged one. I be 
lieve his case is typical and that many 
agents have had the same sort oi expe 
rience. If it has not yet come to you 
and you don’t believe in advertising, give 
yourself a chance: Try it, take 2 little 
space regularly in your local new spaper: 
use the material your companies send to 
you and remember that you’ve a lot mor 
to sell—and a lot more prospects to sel 
it to—than the undertaker. 
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Legal Rights Of Insurance Agents 


Digest of Recent Cases Which Also Relates to Liabilities of Producers Under Their Agency Contracts 
By JOHN SIMPSON 


The following article contains ab- 
stracts of recent cases relating to the 
rights and liabilities of the fire in- 
surance agent under his agency con- 
tract, his duties generally, and mis- 
cellaneous cases relating to fire insur- 
ance, such as decisions dealing with 
the appraisal of loss, the use and oc- 
cupancy clause, and willful burning 
of the insured property. 


Regional Agency Held Exclusive Under 
Terms of Contract 


A regional agency contract contained a 
provision that: “This agreement may be 
terminated at any time by either party 
giving to the other thirty days’ written 
notice, or instanter for cause, or,to with- 
draw authority from the agent to write 
any classifications of risks or classes of 
insurance at any time without previous 
notice.” It was held, in an action on 
the contract, that under this section the 
agent was entitled to 30 days’ notice of 
termination, except for cause; but that, 
if at any time the company concluded 
not to write certain risks, it might with- 
draw authority to write them without 
previous notice. 

The contract was held to give an ex- 
clusive agency, although that was not 
specifically provided therein. “The ter- 
titory in which the agent was to act was 
specified. This territory he was to ‘thor- 
oughly canvass or cause to be canvassed.’ 
He agreed during the continuance of the 
contract not to engage with any other 
casualty company in conflict with the 
agency therein created, and not to per- 
mit any of his employes or any person 
connected: with his office so to do. With- 
in the territory covered by the contract 
he was given authority to appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval of the company, and 
to supervise the work of, sub-agents and 
employes reasonably necessary for the 
proper transaction of business under the 
contract, and was made directly liable 
for all acts and agreements of such sub- 
agents and employes so appointed.” 
Asection of the contract which provided 
lor the payment of commissions on pre- 
miums “collected and paid to the com- 
pany by the agent,” was held insufficient 
to justify the conclusion that the com- 
pany had the right to do business in the 
specified territory through other agents. 
Macke vy. Globe Indemnity Co., Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, 294 S. W. 173. 


Waiver of Fortfeiture of Agent’s Right 
to Commissions for Failure to Report 
Premiums Collected 


In an action by an insurance agent 
'o recover commissions on renewal pre- 
mums, one of the questions was whether 
there was any evidence to support the 
ltry’s finding that the insurance com- 
bany waived the strict performance of a 
Provision of the agency contract author- 
ing forfeiture of the agent’s right to 
such commissions if he failed promptly 
'o report the receipt of premiums col- 
ected by him. 
€ controversy arose over the pay- 
Ment of commission on renewal premi- 
tms which accrued and were paid within 
our years after the termination of the 
Contract. 
R Oregon Supreme Court, Bohrn- 
‘edt v. Travelers’ Ins. Co., 259 Pac. 419, 
held that when the evidence showed that 
me agent, over a course of years, was 
ty dilatory in making remittances, but 
ee company never gave him notice that 
Would terminate the contract on ac- 
“unt of this breach, charging the agent 


on its books for premiums collected by 
him from time to time, while, continual- 
ly trying to get a satisfactory settle- 
ment of his account, and giving the agent 
no notice of making remittances, there 
was evidence tending to establish im- 
plied waiver of the provision. 


Agent’s Guarantee of Premiums Accru- 
ing Before and After Termina- 
tion of Agency 


A contract of general agency was ter- 
minated on notice by the agents, who 
were, by the contract, concededly guar- 
antors of all premiums outstanding up 
to the termination of the contract; and 
all such amounts were paid by the agents. 
Dispute arose as to whether the agents 
were liable as guarantors of premiums 
which accrued on two compensation pol- 
icies after the cancellation of the agen- 
cy. The Commission of Appeals of Tex- 
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as, Eeasley v. Continental Casualty Co., 
296 S. W. 487, reversing 290 S. W. 251, 
holds that as it was not clear from the 
contract and the correspondence of the 
parties relative thereto at its termina- 
tion whether the agents were to be 
guarantors of premiums accruing after 
the termination of the contract, parol 
proof of a custom in the territory as to 
the guarantee of such premiums was 
admissable. 

The custom alleged as that existing 
in Texas was to the effect that where 
such a contract is cancelled “the agent 
would not be liable for premiums on 
policies issued through him not collected 
from the assured; that in case of a 
policy written with a deposit premium, 
or with a premium to be earned as the 
policy was in force, the agent was not 
held responsible for the earned premi- 
um unless he was able to collect from 
the assured.” 

The parol proof as to this custom was 
undisputedly to the effect that there was 
no guarantee of premiums maturing after 
the agency was terminated. 


Covenants Against Doing Business in 
Territory For Specified Period After 
Termination of Agency 


The Illinois Appellate Court, Interna- 
tional Mutual Fire Ins. Co. v. Carring- 
ton, 241 Ill. App. 208, is-of opinion that 
a covenant, in a contract of employment 
of an insurance agent for a specified 
territory, not to solicit insurance for him- 
self or others for one year after the ter- 


mination of his employment by the com- 
pany, is not so harsh and unfair that 
equity will not enforce it and enjoin its 
breach. The contract was entered into 
voluntarily, and there was no suggestion 
that the parties did not deal with each 
other on equal terms. 

In another case, Bohrustedt v. Trav- 
elers’ Ins. Co., 259 Pac. 419, the Oregon 
Supreme Court said that although there 
was a covenant in the agency contract 
that all right to renewal premium com- 
missions should cease if the agent en- 
tered any other company’s employment, 
where the jury found that the insurance 
company had terminated the agency con- 
tract without fault of the agent, as it had 
a right to do, it did not follow that the 
agent would forfeit his right to renewal 
commissions merely because he had en- 
tered the employment of another insur- 
ance company after his contract had been 
thus terminated, another paragraph of 
the agency contract providing for pay- 
ment of commissions on renewal pre- 
miums after termination of the contract 
“except for violation of his obligations 
hereunder.” 


Division of Insured’s Business by 
Agency for Several Companies 


While there is some conflict, the great 
weight of authority is to the effect that 
there is not such a material conflict be- 
tween the interests of the insured and 
the insurer as to render incompatible the 
duties of a general insurance agency rep- 
resenting several companies which bona 
fide accepts an application from a patron 
for a certain amount of insurance and 
furnishes this, either by writing the in- 
surance in a single company or by di- 
viding it among several companies ac- 
cording to its selection, and renewing 
the policies upon maturity or rewriting 
them in other companies upon cancella- 
tion. Policies so written are usually up- 
held even in those jurisdictions which 
construe the relation between the parties 
in a sense as a dual agency. Girard Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co. v. Anglo-American 
Mill Co., Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
294 S. W. 1035, 220 Ky. 173. 


State Statutes Prohibiting More Than 
One Fire Agent in a 
Town Held Invalid 


The New Mexico Supreme Court 
holds, Franklin Fire Ins. Co. v. Mon- 
toya, 251 Pac. 390, that N. M. Laws 


1925, c, 135, sec. 69, prohibiting more 
than one agent of a fire insurance com- 
pany in each town, is in violation of the 
due process and special privileges clauses 


of the state constitution. The court 
adopted the reasoning of a majority of 
the Washington Supreme Court in 


Northwestern National Ins. Co. v. Fish- 
back, 130 Wash. 490, 228 Pac. 516, where 
it was held that a similar provision in 
the Washington Code was not an at- 
tempt to regulate the insurance business, 
but merely an unwarranted restriction 
sought to be imposed upon the occupa- 
tion of insurance agent; that while it 
might be conceded that the insurance 
business in general was clothed with such 
a public interest as to render it subject 
to reasonable regulation for the general 
welfare, it did not necessarily follow 
that the insurance agency business, con- 
sidered separatelv, was not a strictly pri- 
vate business. It was held, therefore, 
that the section there in question, if 
permitted to stand, would deprive citi- 
zens of the state, without due process of 
law, of their right to engage in a lawful 
calling and to enter into lawful contracts 
for their services, and would, at the same 
time, secure to other citizens of the state 
special privileges not inuring equally 
to all. 


Licensed Resident Agents—Rhode 
Island Statute 


The business of foreign insurance com- 
panies in Rhode Island is regulated by 
R. I. Gen Laws 1923, c. 256. Section 
6 of that statute provides that foreign 
companies admitted to do business in 
Rhode Island shall make contracts of 
insurance only through licensed resident 
agents. Contracts made by companies in 
violation of the statute are valid, but 
agents acting within the state in ef- 
fecting them are subject to a penalty. 
Fliger v. Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., 
7g Island Supreme Court, 137 Ath. 
470. 


Construction of Insurance Agent’s 
Fidelity Bond 


An insurance agent’s fidelity bond, to 
insure the faithful performance of his 
duties, one of which was the turning 
over to the company of “all amounts due 
or that may become due to it from time 
to time for moneys collected or received 
by him for premiums on policies of in- 
surance and renewals thereof, or for any 
other account whatever,” is, it is held in 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. v. McDon- 
ald, Oklahoma Supreme Court, 253 Pac. 
273, comprehensive enough to include an 
accounting for all moneys it is or may 
become the duty of such agent to pay 
over to the company, within the scope 
of his agency, whether the items have 
been specified by agreement before or 
after the execution of the bond. 


Agent’s Prior Right to Premium 
Advanced to Insured Out of 
Proceeds of Policy 
Where the insured contracts with the 
insurer’s agent to pay any premiums ad- 
vanced by the agent out of the amount 
recovered under the policy, the agent is 
entitled to be paid out of the fund re- 
covered before any of it is paid to a 
mortgagee holding a mortgage contain- 
ing a loss payable clause. The general 
rule is that the mortgagee in such a case 
is merely an appointee as to the fund 
and his rights therein are no greater 
than those of the insured. Fulmer v. 
East .Arkansas Abstract & Loan Co., 
Arkansas Supreme Court, 293 S. W. 1018. 


Local Agent Without Authority to 
Annul Cancellation of Policy 


A fire policy provided that if the build- 
ing should fall from any other cause than 
fire the insurance should cease. The 
foundations becoming weakened by ex- 
cavations on the adjoining lot, the front 
part of the building fell. On learning 
of this, the insurance company’s local 
agent wrote the insured that, pursuant to 
its terms, the policy was canceled and 


would continue -in force for five days 


only. Before the five days expired the 
remainder of the building was practical- 
ly destroyed by fire. It was not seriously 
disputed that the insurance ceased with 
the fall of the building. The insured 
sued on the policy on the theory that 
the notice from the company’s local 
agent waived the clause in the policy. 

The New York Appellate Division held, 
Wagner v. Great American Insurance 
Co., 221 App. Div. 144, 223 N. Y. Supp. 
155, that it was unnecessary to decide 
whether the company could in this man- 
ner, through an agent having general 
authority, revive an extinguished policy 
obligation, or be estopped from defend- 
ing a claim on the ground that the in- 
surance had ceased. It merely held that 
such authority is not vested in a local 
insurance agent. That he had no such 
power the insured knew or should have 
known from the express provision of the 
policy that any waiver of any provision 
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of the policy must be by agreement in 
writing added thereto. 





Agent’s Liability for Failure to Can- 
cei Policy as Directed by Company 


In an action by an insurance company 
to recover the sum it had paid on a fire 
policy which it had instructed the de- 
tendants, its local agents, to cancel, but 
which they had failed to do, it appeared 
that the agents’ commission authorized 
them to receive proposals for and make 
policies by countersigning them, to re- 
new policies and assets to assignments 
and transfers thereof, “and to do all mat- 
ters and things pertaining to said ap- 
pointment that shall be given them in 
charge by said company.” ‘The defen- 
dants claimed that because this commis- 
sion did not mention specifically the can- 
cellation of policies, cancellation could 
not, under the rule of ejusdem generis, 
making the quoted general clause relate 
only to matters of the nature of those 
specifically mentioned in the commis- 
sion, be required of the defendants. It 
was held that the failure to mention can- 
cellation specifically in the commission 
did not absolve the agency from the duty 
of canceling a policy when so directed-by 
the company. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
among well-informed business men,” the 
court said, “that agents of the class to 
which defendants belong usually assume 
charge of the cancellation of fire insur- 
ance policies. That custom is well known 
to the legal world. * * * Judicial cog- 
nizance will be taken of a custom of 
such general notoriety * * * Not only is 
it the duty of an agent to cancel a risk 
when so directed by his principal, but 
his failure to do so makes him liable 
to the principal for the damages sus- 
tained, unless absolved by some valid 
reason. If the agent pursues his own 
judgment in such case he does so at 
his peril.” Nor can the agent escape lia- 
bility for failure to cancel when directed 
merely because the act of cancellation is 
gratuitous. For errors in instructions to 
the jury, judgment for the plaintiff was 
reversed and a new trial awarded. 
Phoenix Ins. Co. v. Thomas, West Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 138 
S. E. 381. 





“Doing Business Within State” By 
Foreign Fire Insurance Company 

Missouri Rev. Stat. 1919, sec. 6312, 
provides that service of summons on a 
foreign insurance company not author- 
ized to do business in the state shall be 
valid if made by delivering a copy of the 
summons and complaint to any person 
within the state who shall solicit insur- 
ance on behalf of the company, or make 
any contract of insurance, or collect any 
premiums or adjust or settle a loss or 
aid in doing so. ‘ , 

Action was brought against a New 
York insurance company in the Missouri 
courts by summons served upon two in- 
surance agency firms, engaged in the 
business of soliciting insurance in St. 
Louis. The insurance company was not 
licensed in Missouri. It had never issued 
a policy covering property in that state. 
It had no agents there, and had ap- 
pointed no one to accept service of proc- 
ess. None of the members of the two 
firms served had any authority from the 
company to solicit insurance on its be- 
half, or had ever solicited or written 
insurance as its agent on property in the 
state. The firms had, however, placed, 
with agents of the company in other 
states, insurance on property in other 
states, and had collected premiums on 
such insurance, but they had no author- 
ity to write, accept or solicit insurance 
for the company. When they received 
the policies, the firms would place upon 
them gummed labels containing their 
name and place of business before de- 
livery to the insured, as a matter of of- 
fice practice and routine, and with no au- 
thority from the insurance company to 
do so. The question was whether there 
was a valid service of process on the 
company. 

After reviewing the decisions on either 


Rent and Rental Value Insurance 


By GEORGE HAW, Local Agent, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Rent and rental value insurance is one 
of the most interesting side lines that 
has ever come to my attention. In fact, 
it can easily be developed to a point very 
much beyond the ordinary side line busi- 
ness. While many who read this article 
undoubtedly know a great deal more 
about this line than I do, I am going to 
ask your indulgence while I take it up 
as though it were an entirely new thing. 
A great many agents undoubtedly pass 
over this line because they do not under- 
stand it and have never taken the time 
to také up the details involved, think- 
ing the line to be very complicated when, 
as a matter of fact, it is very simple. 


Based on Earning Capacity 


Rent and rental value insurance covers 
the loss of rents, the loss of the rental 
value of the property is vacant or partly 
vacant and the loss of the rental value if 
the property is occupied by the owner. 

Rent and rental value policies should 
be based upon the earning capacity of 
the property for the full time it will re- 
quire to replace the building, less such 
expenses as do not continue after the 





side, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, Hussey Tie Co. v. Knick- 
erbocker Ins. Co., 20 Fed. (2nd) 892, 
reached the conclusion that the insur- 
ance company was not doing business 
within the state of Missouri in such a 
manner as to warrant the inference that 
it was present there by its duly author- 
ized officers or agents. The appearance 
of the broker’s name on the sticker on 
the outside of the policy and on the 
rider did not constitute a holding out of 
the broker as an agent which would pre- 
vent the company from asserting the 
claim it made, and it could not be held 
that, because clauses of the policy per- 
mitted the company to do certain things 
which could only be done in Missouri, 
but which it did not do, it was engaged 
in business there. 





Implied Agreement to Transfer Pol- 
icy to New Owner of Premises 


The New York Appellate Division 
holds, Truglio v. Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Ins. Co., 223 New York 
Supplement 595, that the possession by 
an insurance company’s general agents 
of a liability policy indemnifying the 
owner of premises against liability for 
damages sustained by third parties 
thereon, which the prior owner had in 
writing requested the company to trans- 
fer to the new owner, with no refusal 
on the company’s part to do so, was 
sufficient to establish an implied agree- 
ment on the company’s part to make the 
transfer, in reliance upon which the new 
owner failed to procure other insurance. 
The company was therefore held 
estopped, in an action by an injured party 
under New York Insurance Law, sec. 109, 
to claim a forfeiture of the policy. 





“Earned Premium” and “Unearned 
Premium” Defined 


Unearned premium is that portion of 
the premium paid by the insured which 
would be returned to him by the insur- 
ance company on the cancellation of the 
policy at any time during the term for 
which it was written, computed pro rata 
and not at short rates. The earned pre- 
mium is the difference between the pre- 
mium paid by the insured and the un- 
earned premium as above defined. For 
example, if a policy for a year, the pre- 
mium on which is $48, is canceled when 
it has been in force ten months, the com- 
pany would retain $40 as earned pre- 
mium and return to the insured $8 as un- 
earned premium. Aetna Ins. Co. v. Tra- 
vis, Kansas Supreme Court, 257 Pac. 337, 
121 Kan. 802. 





loss. This time is computed from the 
day of the loss to the day, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, when the building 
can again be made ready for occupancy. 
This time is not limited by the expira- 
tion of the policy, provided the loss oc- 
curs within the term of the policy, but 
is limited only to the face amount. The 
company agrees to pay 1/9 or 1/12 of 
the face of the policy for each month or 
proportionate part required to replace 
the property destroyed or damaged or 
agrees to pay the actual loss of rents or 
rental value without regard to weekly 
or monthly income according to the 
terms of the policy. There are three 
methods of arriving at the face of the 
policy and I shall treat them as case 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. 

In case No. 1 a lump amount is agreed 
upon in such sum as would cover the 
less of rent or rental value for the time 


GEORGE HAW 


it would probably take to replace the 
property. 

In case No. 2 the actual rental income 
of the building for one month is multi- 
plied by nine. In case the building were 
renting for $100 per month, this produces 
the sum of $900, which sum would be the 
face of the policy. 

In case No. 3 the monthly income of 
the building would be multiplied by 12. 
In case the building were renting for 
$100 per month this would produce a sum 
of $1,200, which would constitute the 
face of the policy. 


Write Combined Fire and Tornado 


Policies may be written separately for 
fire or tornado, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that they should be written com- 
bined fire and tornado and’I shall treat 
the matter from that standpoint. The 
rates for this coverage are based on the 
fire and tornado rates and fall under the 
following endorsement forms. 

Form No. 1 covers the payment for loss 
based on bona fide leases in force at the 
time of the fire or tornado and/or upon 
the rental value of the portion of the 
building occupied by the assured for his 
own use. This form allows the minimum 
rate on mercantile or manufacturing 
buildings and should be used when the 
building is certain to be entirely occupied 
during the term of the policy. However, 
the attention of the assured should be 
particularly called to the fact that under 
this from the company will not pay if 
the building is vacant of if partly va- 
cant will not pay for the parts so unoc- 
cupied at the time.of the loss. 


Form No. 2 covers the payment for 
loss of rent and/or rental. value whether 
the building is occupied, partly vacant 
or entirely vacant at the time of the 
loss. This form carries a little hicher 
rate than Form No. 1 but I believe it js 
the form which should be sold, as it re- 
quires very much less explanation and 
In my opinion takes care of the assured 
in much better shape than Form No. 1. 

Form No. 3 covers the payment for 
loss of rents and/or rental value on 
dwellings only. 


Applying to Three Forms 


The illustrations that I shall use re- 
garding rates on these forms are based 
upon the rates in force in Iowa at the 
present time and should be adjusted to 
take care of any variation which may 
exist in the rates now in force in other 
sections of the country. 

The rate for rental value policy where 
the same is drawn for a lump amount to 
cover the loss resulting by fire or tor- 
nado without regard to the length of 
time that it will take to replace the prop- 
erty, is the same as the fire and/or tor- 
nado rate on the same property without 
any credits whatever. 

The following examples illustrate how 
the same building including one eligible 
to term insurance may be written under 
forms 1 and 2 with 1/9 or 1/12 limits and 
what the premium cost would be, based 
upon the amount of indemnity the as- 
sured would receive per month. The ex- 
amples are predicated on an ordinary 
brick mercantile building renting at $250 
per month when fully occupied, the fire 
rate being 80c per annum, the tornado 
being 20c per annum: 

A—Form 1—1/9 per month 


Amount of policy...... . - $2,250.00 
75% of the fire rate....... 60 
66% of the tornado rate.... .132 
Premium for one year..... 16.47 
Premium for three years.. 41.18 


B—Form 1—1/12 per month 


Amount of policy......... $3,000.00 
60% of the fire rate....... 60 
55% of the tornado rate.. Jl 
Premium for one year..... 17.70 
Premium for three years... 44.25 


C—Form 2—1/9 per month 
Amount of policy.......... $2,250.00 
85% of the fire rate 68 
66% of the tornado rate.... 12 
Premium for one year...... 
Premium for three years.. 

D—Form 2—1¥12 per month 


Amount of policy......... $3,000.00 
70% of the fire rate...... = 
55% of the tornado rate.... Al 


Premium for one year.... 

Premium for three years.. 51.00 

On dwelling houses the policy is writ- 
ten only for 1/12 per month cover- 
age the rate being 60% of the fire rate 
and 55% of the tornado rate. 


On Dwelling Renting at $50 


The following additional example is 
on a dwelling renting at $50 per month 


Amount of policy ... 6.5.5. $600.00 
Rive pate: ee ieled Shes 32 
WOMMAIO” TALE ois b oesissicacan 16 
60% of the fire rate ..... 192 
55% of the tornado rate .... —_—.088 
Premium for one year .... 1.68 
Premium for three years .. 4.20 
Premium for five years .... 6.72 


As previously state the 1/9 per month 
form is not used on dwellings and fot 
full protection the assured is require 
to carry an amount of insurance equ! 
to 12 times the monthly income or ! 
he occupies the dwelling for his ow! 
use, 12 times the monthly rental value 

Rent and rental value coverage maj 
be included in the regular fire or tor 
nado policies by simply attaching ® 
them the forms suitable to the risk aM 
charging the additional premium base 
on the rent rate that applies. Howeveh 
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unless the amount is small, personally, 
1 prefer to write this coverage under 
separate policies as I do not like to 
mix up different forms of coverage in 
one policy and I find it much more 
satisfactory to adjust losses if this cov- 
erage is in separate policies. The same 
term rules applying to fire and tornado 
insurance on buildings also applies to 
rent insurance. To return to the illus- 
tration shown above at A B C & D, 
| woud call to your attention that in 
example A, a maximum of $250 per 
month is paid the assured for such 
length of time (not exceeding 9 months) 
as would be required to restore the 
building to tenantable condition pro- 
vided, of course, that the bona fide 
leases in force at the time of the fire 
and/or the rental value of the space 
occupied by the assured for his own use 
equal to $250 per month. If a certain 
portion of the building, with a rental 
value of $75 per month, were vacant 
he would receive a maximum total loss 
equivalent to nine 175 instead of nine 
times $250. The difference between 
examples A and B is that example B 
pays up to 12 months in case that length 
of time is required to restore the build- 
ing. In example C the assured would 
collect the same amount per month up 
to nine months regardless of any va- 
cancies that might exist at the time of 
the loss. In example D the same pay- 
ments would continue for 12 months if 
necessary without regard to vacancies. 

Now having gone through the details 
and fixed in our minds the technical 
side of the proposition, suppose we look 
at the selling end of the business for 
a few minutes. 


How to Sell Side Lines 

Just here let me digress from my 
subject a little and go into the general 
proposition of selling insurance. 

When you go out after the business, 
how do you go about it? Do you simply 
go out and try to find something or do 
you ferst study the matter over, figure 
up the rate and then go to certain per- 
sons with the definite object of selling 
them certain lines? I have not been 
in the insurance business very long but 
I find I can accomplish more if I have 
a definite program, so that I plan to 
take up a specific line of insurance each 
month or two and study it from the 
different angles, come to some definite 
decision in my own mind as to whether 
my customers should have that par- 
ticular line and reasons why they should 
have it. 

After settling these matters in my own 
mind I make up a list of men I want 
to see and put the proposition up to 


them in concrete form, spending my 
spare time for several weeks on this 
particular line of insurance. In this 


way I find that I am able to acquire 
a fund of definite insurance information 
and I am also able to sell a steadily 
increasing volume of business. 


All Property Owners Prospects 

Getting back to the rental insurance 
proposition let me suggest that all prop- 
erty owners in your territory are live 
prospects for this line. They would 
not think of dropping their regular fire 
and tornado policy and simply have not 
covered their rental because no one 
has presented or explained the matter 
to them. In this connection let me 
suggest that we cannot expect the pub- 
lic to buy insurance lines which we are 
not prepared to explain to them intelli- 
gently. 

For illustration, John Smith has a 
building renting for $100 per month, 
which is 6% on $20,000. If you ap- 
proached Smith and asked him to loan 
you $20,000 for a year without interest 
he probably would think you were crazy, 
but practically the same situation would 
arise should his building be destroyed. 
The regular fire and tornado policy 
would take care of the principle sum but 
his income stops while he makes re- 
pairs. Now for a very few dollars ad- 
ditional premium he can protect his in- 
come, the rental policy stepping in and 
covering his rents while repairs are be- 


Marks for Burglars Are 
Burglary Insurance Markets 


By ALFRED E. WOOD, Assistant Secretary, Union Indemnity 


The wisdom of the ages says opportu- 
nity knocks but once. It also has come 
to say that rules have exceptions. One 
of these is commonly found in insurance, 
and particularly burglary insurance. In 
this field opportunity is continuously 
knocking. Only the knock is not loud. 
One must put one’s ear to the ground 
in order to discern the insistent tapping, 
and then go forth with bar and spade 
and pry and dig! 

But once having girded up the‘ loins 
and set forth, the rest is easy. Like sink- 
ing a shaft into a mine or boring an oil 
well, an initial expenditure of effort 
without returns is necessary in burglary 
insurance, but when it is done, it can 
be developed in volume, with no more 
trouble than is involved in fire insurance 
or the automobile coverages. 


No Limit to Opportunity 


The field for this profitable line is 
enormous. As long as dishonesty exists, 
so long will there be thievery, so long 
will there be burglaries and hold-ups of 
mercantile establishments and_ banks. 
Wherever there is value—and value is 
everywhere—once in so often a burglary 
will occur. No matter how honest the 
community nor how upright all its citi- 
zens, nor how rural nor far removed 
from the contaminating influences of mu- 
nicipalities, some day in broad daylight 
the cashier or messenger of the bank 
may be held up, or some night the dry 
goods or department store broken into, 
or some fine morning a family find itself 








ing made, completing the coverage of 
the regular policies and fully protect- 
ing his interests. 
Actual Experiences 

If the loss happens to be on Smith’s 
residence ask him what he expects to 
do with his family while he repairs 
the house. He certainly will be com- 
pelled to go to a hotel or rent other 
quarters until he can get back into his 
home. I had a very good illustration 
of this last fall. I tried to sell one of 
my friends a policy on his home which 
would have cost him $8.40 for a period 
of three years but I was unable to get 
the order. Shortly after his house was 
badly damaged by fire and for five 
months he paid $65 per month for rooms 
to live in while he re-built. Needless to 
say he was pretty thoroughly convinced 
as to the value of rental insurance and 
now has such a policy but you can fig- 
ure for yourself how long that room rent 
money would have carried such a policy. 

Easy to Sell 

I figure, referring to dwellings, that 
if my customer is out of his home one 
month in thirty years the company will 
return to him more than all his premi- 
ums have amounted to. If you are cov- 
ering a small dwelling, possibly being 
purchased on the instalment plan, you 
are a mighty poor salesman if you al- 
low it to get past without attaching the 
rental endorsements, for it may save 
your customer his home and the pay- 
ments he made on it because he might 
find it mighty hard or impossible to 
keep up the required payments and at 
the same time pay rent for other quar- 
ters while repairing the damaged home. 

It appears to me that the selling of 
rent and rental value insurance is one 
of the easiest of the insurance lines, 
simply a matter of understanding the 
proposition yourself and then presenting 
it systematically to your customer. 


Editor’s Note—The following compa- 
nies are represented by George Haw: 
Pennsylvania Fire, Rhode Island, Union 
of Paris, Girard Fire & Marine, Federal 
Fire, Reliance, National Reserve, Frank- 
lin National, and American Union. 


bereft of its valued and cherished pos- 
sessions. 
Everybody Needs It 

And so every household, every store- 
room and office, every drug, cigar, cloth- 
ing, jewelry, fur, hardware, and shoe 
store and every store of every descrip- 
tion; every hotel, lodge, brotherhood, 
church, railway station, treasurer’s office, 
bank, warehouse, safe-deposit vault, bar- 
becue stand, summer residence, winter 
residence; every physician, dentist, ocu- 
list, lawyer; every private garage, safe, 
vault, cash register, show-window, mine 
and quarry, even the furnishings on a 
mausoleum (for thieves do not always 
respect the dead), are marks for bur- 
glars, and so become markets for bur- 











Rudolph, N. Y. 
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glary insurance. Even people walking 
along the street may be stunned by a 
blow and find their watches and rings 
gone, dr succumb to the insistent com- 
mand of cold steel, which is known to 
argue persuasively. 

For example, how many persons are 
there of your acquaintance who would 
not want at least one or more of the 
following classes of burglary insurance, 
if they saw the need for them? 

Safe Deposit Box Burglary and Rob- 
bery—and how would you know they 
didn’t need this unless you asked them? 

Mercantile Safe Burglary in office or 
store. 

Residence Burglary and Theft. 

Summer or Winter Residence Bur- 
glary and Theft. 

Outside Messenger Robbery. 

Interior Office or Store Robbery. 

Day Time Show Window. 

Cash Register Burglary. 

Personal Hold-up. 

Private Garage Burglary and Theft. 

Pay-roll Robbery. 

Burglary and Theft on lockers in Club 
Houses. 

How many warehouses, building and 
loan associations, stores, churches, in- 
vestment brokers, lodges, fraternal or- 
ganizations, hotels, summer boarding 
houses, mines, quarries, building or road 
or bridge contractors, residences, state, 
city or county treasurer’s offices, amuse- 
ment parks, banks, trust companies, 
theatres, offices, large and small, print- 
ers, bus lines, ferry companies, trolley 
lines, textile, shoe and paper mills, radio 
manufacturers, and so on and so forth. 
which would not need one or more of 
the above? 





Consider a large shoe manufacturer 
who is well up in church affairs and is 
an officer in a lodge and lives in an at- 
tractive home and is, also, a director in 
a bank and plays golf and owns a sum- 
mer residence and has, of course, his 
private garage, and rents one or more 
safe deposit boxes in the bank, in which 
he keeps large holdings of securities and 
his other valuables, and in addition to 
that is a trustee of an estate. Is it likely 
he would care to leave his various inter- 
ests unprotected against burglary, theft 
and hold-up? 

Unusual Forms of Cover 

This may seem far fetched, but many 
men of wealth and affairs would come 
close to being in this category. 


All of this gives some idea of the tre- 
mendous field, but the catalogue is by no 
means complete. Applications for un- 
usual forms of cover are common, such 
as on wrought iron gates and the knock- 
ers on front doors, special coin or stamp 
collections, trunks of silverware in 
vaults, personal property in storage, spe- 
cial displays in show-windows, exhibi- 
tions of paintings and curios, Hartz 
Mountain canaries in their cages, rugs 
and statuary in hallways, the books and 
furnishings in a rural school house, the 
“mikes” of broadcasting stations. 

In fact, there is almost nothing of 
value on which, at some time or other, 
an application has not been received for 
burglary, hold-up, or theft insurance, and 
in a large percentage of these cases, the 
application has been accepted. In view 
of this, it requires only the reaching out 
to secure a continuous increase in pre- 
mium. But the reaching out will not be 
crowned with success, unless, before- 
hand, the agent has put himself in the 
proper frame of mind, because, like eat- 
ing certain kinds of food, it is an ac- 
quired taste, though once acquired it is 
lasting. 

Omitting the rates to begin with, the 
process of becoming interested in the 
various phases of burglary insurance 
should be initiated by a study of the 
manual rules and the policy forms. These 
are simple enough, although at first 
glance they may appear to be hard to 
digest. At times they have been consid- 
ered subject to change without notice. 
This latter has been the objection ad- 
vanced by many for a long time, and yet, 
if it has been true to some extent, the 
tendency has recently been to stabilize, 
and not to change. So if the fundamen- 
tal principles of this interesting line of 
insurance have been assimilated, it will 
be found that even if changes do take 
place they do not materially affect the 
underlying formulae. 

How to Interest Client 

And then to interest your client: You 
cannot interest a man in a somewhat 
complex coverage unless you know what 
you are talking about. You cannot tel 
a man anything about this and that thing 
unless you know more about it than he 
does. You have got to be able to tell a 
customer what kind of goods he is buy- 
ing before he will give you an order. 

You say, “Well, having learned the 
rules and forms, what procedure am 
to follow in order to create leads?” 
There is no standard procedure; that 1s. 
no one that will work successfully in all 
cases. But there are a hundred or more 
ways and practices, some of which caf 
be used only occasionally and others re- 
peatedly. Knowledge of the burglary 


business will fill the breach in the in- 
dividual cases, and the more such knowl- 
edge you possess, the more leads you will 
create. 

For example, knowing that a man has 
a stamp or coin collection, and knowing 
also that it ought to be insured against 
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burglary and theft, and knowing it can 
be so insured at a very low rate (the ex- 
act rate it is not necessary to have in 
mind to begin with), you remark about 
the beauty or the value, or the historic 
or geographic interest of the collection. 
The man very probably knows you are 
in the insurance business. What is easier 
than to ask him whether he would be 
willing to stand the financial loss entailed 
by the possible theft of it? The rate, 


then, is a minor consideration. 


Building and Loan Associations 

Or you know a man is an officer in 
building and loan association, and you 
know there is a special form of cover for 
building and loan associations. He knows 
you are in the insurance business as well 
as you know he is interested in the as- 
sociation. You discuss building and loan 
associations. Then ask him, as a point 
of information, how much cash the as- 
sociation handles at a meeting. The next 
question is, “Have you ever thought it 
possible the association might be held up 
at a meeting, or an officer be waylaid 
on the way home, or his home broken 
into while the money is there, or the safe 
blown open in the meeting rooms, or pos- 
sibly even the depository safe of the 
bank burglarized while the association’s 
funds are within it for safekeeping over 
night? All of this is covered for one 
premium, and it is very low.” 

Or some friends have just been mar- 
ried and you know there must have been 
many wedding presents. At the first op- 
portunity you discuss wedding presents; 
you have clippings of a newspaper in 
which are recited one or more recent 
thefts or burglaries. Before the inter- 
view is over you have interested them 
in, and probably sold them, residence 
burglary and theft insurance, if you 
know what you are selling them and can 
tell them what you know. 

Summing it up, then, the theme is “to 
know.” For of what use is your per- 
sonality and tact, your connections and 
your friendships with people, if in the 
first place you do not know they need 
burglary insurance, and in the second 
place you would know how to fit them 
with it? 

Knowledge of Subject Essential 

Then there are certain other rules of 
procedure, assuming that you know 
burglary insurance. Keep the subject 
before you. When an automobile pleas- 
ure car is covered, the owner surely has 
an apartment or hotel suite or home to 
live in’ Why should not every policy 
on a pleasure car eventually carry with 
it a residence burglary and theft and 
personal hold-up policy? Why should 
not most fire policies on household fur- 
niture have the same running mate? 

hen compensation insurance is writ- 
ten, that is an indication there is a pay- 
roll involved. When the pay-roll is more 
than a few hundred dollars, a pay-roll 
robbery policy should accompany the 
compensation policy. How about the 
open stock burglary? The safe? 

And so, to sell burglary insurance with 
Success, one has to know burglary in- 
surance, not by any means all the de- 
tailed information connected with it (the 
company will furnish that on request), 
but the forms of cover and the rules 
governing it. This burglary manual 
could be reduced to one-sixteenth its 
size for selling purposes only. That be- 
ing the case, a grasp of the subject can 
be secured by a skeleton outline of the 
manual, together with a like skeleton of 
the policy forms, their inclusions and 
their exclusions, supplemented of course 
by frequent correspondence with the 

ome office on special phases or details 
of cover, 

Don’t Try to Learn It All at Once 
_ As to the actual process of assimilat- 
Ing this information, it is preferable to 
do the memorizing gradually, for if an 
attempt is made to absorb it all in a 
short time, discouragement may result. 

ith the outline of rules and policy 
orms prepared as suggested, it should 
€ memorized slowly, item by item, and 
then a mental note made of each suc- 
cessful application of the principles in- 
volved, : 


The rate, of course, is the last obstacle 


Does The Public Want Scratch Pads? 
Yes, Says Broker Harmon ‘V. Swart 


Harmon V. Swart, an insurance brok- 
er on William Street, New York City, 
who specializes in contract bonds and 
compensation insurance, has become a 
well-known figure in the New York busi- 
ness centre by his clever literature and 
publicity. He uses a black arrow on 
all literature that he sends out. 

Probably nothing has attracted more 
attention than his yellow scratch-pads 
which contain short stories abéut in- 
surance and the necessity of having in- 
surance written by a man who knows 
his business. Each sheet of the pad 
contains a different story and here are 
some of them: 


A New Suit Does Look Well! 

A clean-cut chap just out of college, all 
dressed up in a new suit, certainly does 
look well. But all new suits don’t wear 
well and neither do all clean-cut young 
men. When it comes to insurance, place 
your problems in the hands of a ser- 
vice that has “worn well.” 15 years 
has “clothed” us with the experience 
required to “fit” the situation. We've 
warned you before! This very minute 
one of your policies may not be ade- 
quately covering you! Now, not to- 
morrow, is the time to be assured by 
Swart. 





What Josh Billings Overlooked 
You remember Josh Billings’ wise 








to overcome. No insurance can be sold 
without, in most cases, a discussion of 
rates, and this discussion will enter into 
the selling of burglary insurance. Quot- 
ing rates from memory leads to error 
and so it is better always to have a 
manual handy. There is no company but 
will gladly furnish the required number 
of manuals to its agents, and some have 
separate rate sheets as well, for each of 
the various coverages. Be it remembered 
that it is constitutional for most people 
to want all they can acquire at the least 


outlay of money. Some do not hesitate’ 


to say so, others look it, and others, 
through training, merely feel it. 
Tips About Rates 

It is necessary to tread carefully at 
this point. Fortunately in this line as in 
fire insurance you can refer to a definite 
amount which will be received in the 
event of loss, and a tactful comparison 
of this amount with the premium, which 
is in most cases very small per thousand 
dollars or per hundred dollars, depending 
on your method of approach, helps in 
passing gracefully over a difficult sub- 
ject. Then again, starting with the ba- 
sic premium and taking up the discounts 
each in turn, you wisely ease the situa- 
tion in gradual stages, until in certain 
instances, beginning with $3 per $1,000 
of insurance you reach an ultimate figure 
of twenty-five cents which of course is 
much more palatable. As a parting shot 
you offer to write the risk for three 
years, excepting, however, open stock in- 
surance, with the premium payable in 
advance and with further discounts of 
10% and 15%, taken consecutively. Here 
is a field where knowledge is valuable. 

Having become adept in the ways and 
means of discovering the needs of your 
client, of interesting him in the insur- 
ance and of getting past the rate ques- 
tion, you have still to place the risk with 
your company. At times you will meet 
discouragements at this point, so it is 
well. also to acquire a general idea of 
the practices of your particular company, 
because no two companies operate ex- 
actly alike in all cases. With a good 
conception of these practices, your de- 
clinations should be few and far between, 


and as a matter of fact no greater than . 


in any other line. They will further be 
reduced as your experience grows. 

Know your client’s needs, know your 
policy forms and the rules of coverage, 
know your rate rules and the practices 
of your company, and your volume of 
burglary insurance will increase rapidly 
and continuously. 


crack about never making the same mis- 
take twice? Josh Billings didn’t figure 
on the fellow who didn’t realize he was 
making a mistake and so kept right on 
making it. 

But it was a mistake just the same. 
Along that line let me throw this thought 
in the ring for what it is worth: How 
do you know that Swart Service 
on Bonding and Insurance isn’t far bet- 
ter than what you have? 

Since all things are comparable, one 
job done by Swart will give you the 
answer—and that answer will probably 
mean money to you. 





Ask Your Wife—She Knows 


Put on a sale of anything where the 
price is reduced or the quantity and 
quality increased and there will be an 
athletic response by the women. They 





HARMON V. SWART 


know values. Just say this to your wife. 
“All insurance costs are the same but 
some brokers give greater.value by in- 
telligent investigation that either in- 
creases the coverage or reduces the pre- 
mium. Which is the better buy?” 

Then when she gives you her answer 
telephone Swart for information regard- 
ing the investigation that won’t cost 
you a dime and will prove that Swart 
Service Really Serves. 





“Sitting on Top o’ the World’— 
Business great! No worry! Every- 
thing O. K. Insured?—Sure. Now— 


how sure are you about your insurance? 
Type? Policy? Rate? 

If there’s a wee, wee doubt, let 15 
years’ experience reassure you about in- 
surance. Today’s a safer day than to- 
morrow to learn that Swart Service 
Really Serves. 





The Innocent Bystander Who Was 
Shot in the Leg 

You didn’t wait until your house 
burned before you insured it against 
fire, did you? You didn’t wait until 
your automobile was burned or stolen 
before you insured? Well, why wait 
until a motor truck lays you down or 
until you are caught in any one of the 
thousands of accidents that happen every 
day before you take out protection that 
will carry the financial load and see 
you through. 

You know every day is open season 
for accidents and there’s no use in 
placing yourself in the position of be- 
ing the innocent bystander who was shot 
in the leg. -Let’s go over your situa- 
tion and see just how much you ought 


to carry. On anything less you are 
cheating yourself. 





Somebody has just got to pay the 
doctor, the nurse and the hospital bill 
when the unexpected—an accident hap- 
pens. Are you going to be that “some- 
body” and also be without your income 
while disabled? Or are you passing that 
responsibility on to the insurance com- 
pany ? 

It is far better to have this protection 
and never need it than to need it at 
once and not have it. 





Was A Construction Engineer 

Mr. Swart was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as a construction en- 
gineer, practicing that profession in the 
West and in the East for six years, 
when he decided to specialize in bond- 
ing insurance. With his engineering 
training as a background, plus his natur- 
al thoroughness and sincerity of pur- 
pose, and his clever way of making him- 
self known to the business community 
he was bound to win success. 

He said that in his fourteen years of 
experience as a contract bond specialist 
he has had but four claims—only one 
of which was of importance. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer he said: “I think that a broker 
has a responsibility to his company as 
well as to his client and his organiza- 
tion should not bond or handle the in- 
surance of any irresponsible contractor. 
A broker who pays no attention to un- 
derwriting ; who bonds irresponsible con- 
tractors will ruin his reputation. I feel 
that there are plenty of. responsible con- 
tractors whose work we can handle with- 
out placing our name in jeopardy.” 





Worn Out Phrases 


Guard against the use of these phrases. 
Your work will improve directly in pro- 
portion to your ability to eliminate them. 

“Advise.” This word means to give 
advice—to counsel—not to inform or tell. 
Let’s use it in its proper sense. 

“Along these lines.” Dictators use this 
expression because they lack something 
to say. 

‘And oblige.” This is stilted, hack- 
neyed, and awkward. Don’t use it. 

“As soon as possible.” This expression 
really doesn’t mean anything. Give a 
date if you can or something more defi- 
nite. 

“As to your proposition.” Useless 
words. They don’t add to your letter. 

“At any date.” This is intended to 
convey the idea of haste, but the ex- 
pression means nothing. 

“At hand.” You don’t use it when you 
are talking. Don’t use it when you 
write. 

“At the present time.” 

“Attached find.” 
find it. 

From “Principles of Selling by Mail.” 

By James Hamilton Picken. 

Published by A. W. Shaw Co. 


Say now. 
Attached is. He will 





BANKRUPTCY DECISION 

Under a California law enacted in 
1919, a company is not absolved from 
liability by insolvency or bankruptcy of 
the person insured, and in Marple et al. 
v. American Automobile Insurance Co., 
the California Second District Court of 
Appeals, affirming the San Francisco 
Superior Court, held that it was not nec- 
essary to prove the insured’s solvency, 
as under the law the policy must con- 
tain the statement that the insolvency 
should not release the insurer and the 
action might be brought against it di- 
rectly by the injured person in case 


judgment is secured, says “Northwest 
Insurance News.” ; 
The plaintiff recovered judgment 


against the assured for the death of his 
son resulting from negligent operation 
of the automobile in which he was rid- 
ing while driven by the son of the in- 
sured, and execution on the judgment 
was returned unsatisfied. 
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Use and Occupancy Charges 


They Are Not Collectible Unless They Would Have Been Earned, Says 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin re- 
cently handed down a decision involv- 
ing a claim of Use and Occupancy in 
which the position of the Hartford Fire 
(and five other companies joining them) 
was sustained in a matter of importance 
to all companies and agents writing Use 
and Occupancy. 

In brief it was held that if, during a 
suspension of operations caused by a 
fire, it is conclusively shown that the 
business was being conducted at a loss, 
the insurance would not pay any profits 
as none would have been made and 
would not pay for any fixed charges 
which not have been earned. The at- 
torneys for the fire companies were 
Shaw, Muskat & Sullivan. 

The decision is as follows: 

Appeal from a judgment of the cir- 
cuit court for Milwaukee County: Wal- 
ter Schinz, Circuit Judge. Reversed. 

January 31, 1924, the six several de- 
fendants each issued its separate pol- 
icy of insurance, all with riders of simi- 
lar tenor to the A. H. Peterson Manu- 
facturing Company, a Wisconsin cor- 
poration doing business in the city of 
Milwaukee, and having buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of electric drills. 

April 20, 1924, the insured property 
was damaged by fire. In June, 1924, 
plaintiff, upon due proceedings, became 
trustee in bankruptcy of the said Com- 
pany. 

Facts About Loss of Profits 


This action was brought to enforce lia- 
bility of the several defendants upon 
their respective policies and it was de- 
termined upon the trial by special ver- 
dict, concerning which no question 1s 
here raised, that the production of goods 
by the Peterson Co. would have been 
necessarily suspended following and con- 
sequent upon the fire and for a period 
of forty-nine days; that such company 
would have derived no net profit on 
the production of goods by it during 
such period if there had not been such 
suspension of business; and that if the 
production of goods had continued dur- 
ing such period there would have been 
a consequent loss of $4,062.64; that the 
several items of fixed charges pertaining 
to the production of goods and expenses 
pertaining to the production thereof 
which were necessarily continued dur- 
ing such fort-nine days including inter- 
est, taxes, depreciation, wages, etc. ag- 
gregated $3,820.30. For such amount, 
less $126.00 for unpaid premiums, each 
defendant was adjudged to pay one- 
sixth. 

Defendants appeal. 

What Judge Said 

Judge Eschweiler said: The liability 
of the defendants is dependent upon the 
riders, parts of their respective insur- 
ance policies. Each such rider being 
therein described as “Use and Occupan- 
cy Form,” and as insurance “on the 
use and occupancy of buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment situated on—” cer- 
tain real property. 

The clause upon which, if at all, the 
liability must be predicated reads as 
follows: 

The conditions of this contract are that if 
the building described above, and machinery and 
equipment contained therein be destroyed or 
damaged fire occurring during the term of this 
policy so as to necessitate total or partial sus- 
pension of business this Company shall be liable 
under this policy for the actual Loss sustained 
consisting of net profits of the business which 
is thereby prevented, and such fixed charges 
and expenses pertaining thereto as must neces- 
sarily continue during the total or partial sus- 
pension of business and such expenses as are 
necessarily incurred for the purpose of reducing 
the loss under this policy, for not exceeding 
such length of time—as shall be required with 
the exercise of due diligence and dispatch: to 
rebuild, repair or replace such part of said 
buildings, and machinery and equipment as may 
be destroyed or damaged, subject, etc. 


It is not questioned but that at least 


two separate and distinct elements are 
recognized in this provision of the con- 
tract which may go to make up the 
“actual loss sustained” to indemnify for 
which the defendants undertook, namely, 
one of “net profits’ and the other of 
“fixed charges and expenses.” The ele- 
ment of “net profits” drops from this 
case, the jury having found that none 
such would have been made during the 
same period if no such suspension had 
occurred. 


The Jury’s Conclusion 


From the consideration of the situa- 
tion of the business of the insured 
prior to the fire the jury reached. the 
unchallenged conclusion that had no fire 
intervened and the business continued 
during the forty-nine days there would 
have been not only no net profits but a 
loss sustained of $4,062.64, an excess 
over the fixed charges and expenses of 
$3,820.30 during the same period. The 
insured having suspended business it 
avoided, of course such loss of over 
$4,000 with its consequent depletion of 
assets or additional liabilities to that ex- 
tent. 

The respondent contended and the 
trial court agreed, that the liability un- 
der the policy was not dependent upon 
whether the fixed charges and continuing 
expenses would have been earned or not 
and that such was, therefore, an abso- 
lute liability as to these items. The 
appellants contended that inasmuch as it 
appearing that had there been no fire 
and the business continued during the 
forty-nine days the insured could not 
have earned sufficient to have paid these 
fixed charges and continuing expenses, 
that therefore there was no “actual loss” 
sustained by the insured within the 
terms of the policy for as it could not 
have received from the conduct of the 
business anything to be devoted to the 
payment of such fixed charges and con- 
tinuing expenses, it could not properly 
be considered as having lost such sum 
which it could not have had, fire or no 
fire. 

A consideration of the clause quoted 
above and other conditions on the rider, 
particularly the phrase therein often re- 
curring “actual loss sustained,” convinces 
us that the liability assumed was such 
that it is incumbent upon the insured 
in seeking to recover to show that by 
reason of the fire’s interruption to the 
use and occupancy of the insured prop- 
erty, not merely that there were certain 
fixed charges and continuing expenses 
going on during the period of the sus- 
pension of business, but that such sus- 
pension took away something by which 
such fixed charges and expenses could 
have been met or discharged. Under 
the verdict here the insured, had there 
been a continuance of the business dur- 
ing the forty-nine days, could not dur- 
ing the period have earned sufficient 
to meet such required sum and cannot 
properly be said to have sustained the 
actual loss of an amount it concededly 
could not have had. 


If Had There Been No Fire 


To hold as respondent contends, would 
place under such a rider the suspension 
of a business enterprise run at a profit 
and making sufficient with which to meet 
these fixed charges in exactly the same 
situation as to the amount of recovery 
as an enterprise, as in the case here 
which would be run at a_ substantial 
loss during the same period. The actual 
loss in the former instance would be of 
a substantial thing, of which the fire 
would have deprived the insured, for at 
end of such a period the profitable con- 
cern would necessarily, if the business 
had continued, have had on hand a sum 
sufficient to meet such fixed charges. 
In the latter and instant case had there 


been no fire and the business had con- 
tinued, the insured would have increased= 
its liabilities to the extent of the $4,- 
062.64 loss it would have incurred in 
so running the business, and still would 
have had, just the same as now, these 
items of fixed charges and continuing 
expenses of $3,820.30 to meet. The sus- 
pension of business therefore made no 
change in the real situation so far as the 
possibility of paying for the fixed charges 
is concerned, although it did obviate the 
making of the $4,000 loss and such a 
consequent increase in its liabilities. 

It is clear that the policy is not to 
indemnify against liabilities necessarily 
incurred during such suspension period. 
In order, therefore, that a liability in- 
curred during such period shall be within 
the indemnity, it is necessary to show 
that but for the fire the insured could 
have made or obtained the where-withal 
to meet such particular liability. Other- 
wise it has sustained no “actual loss.” 
In regard to these items its position 
would be the same, fire or no fire. The 
insured, therefore, not having been ‘de- 
prived by reason of the fire, of the 
means or possibilities of making or ob- 
taining that with which it could have 
paid the “fixed charges and continuing 
expenses,” it has not sustained the “ac- 
tual loss” of such sum or any part of it 
and there can be no proper claim for 
indemnity under the riders in question. 

The case cited and others touching 
on the subject of such a “use and occu- 
pancy” form of insurance are not in 
point nor applicable upon such a situa- 
tion as we have here presented where 
the suspension prevented a further loss 
rather than being the interruption of a 
gain and a discussion of such losses 
would not be helpful. 


Among such are: Stuyvesant Ins. Co. 

,. Jacksonville Oil Mill 10, Fed. (2nd) 
. 54; Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 
. Automobile Ins. Co., Fed. 501; Michael 
. Prussian “Na. Ins. €o., 171, N.- ¥: 2. 
By the Court. Judge reversed and 
cause remanded with direction to dismiss 
the complaint. 


What A Great Liner 


Means To Brokers 


(Continued from page 6) 


cover, taking over the subrogation rights 
of the assureds. The carrier then steps 
out of the picture by calling upon those 
underwriters who assumed his legal lia- 
bility to pay the piper. The latter under- 
writers then reimburse the first set of 
insurers for the $15,000,000. It often hap- 
pens that the underwriters to insure the 
legal liability are the same who covered 
the gold itself, so they receive two pre- 
miums, really, for the one shipment of 
metal. 

We have now brought the insurance 
on our large liner up to about $45,000,000. 


Many Millions Worth of Cargo 


Several millions more of protection are 
placed upon the cargo stowed away in 
the holds of the ship. Naturally the 
value of any cargo depends upon its 
nature. Some large bulk cargoes may not 
represent a great deal of money, while 
some small shipments might be worth 
millions. The local agent who lives in 
a manufacturing town or center of an 
agricultural or mining district will find 
much of the production of his neighbor- 
hood destined for foreign shores. The 
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five billions or more of American exports 
originate from all parts of the country 
and can be insured through the local 
representatives of the marine writing 
companies. It would be a waste of space 
to list by name the thousands of differ- 


ent articles shipped to buyers abroad. 
Automobiles, machinery, grain, cotton, 
copper, canned goods, and motion picture 
films are only a few of the United States 
chief exports. 

Several lines representing large values 
in small space include registered mail, 
radium, valuable paintings and other 
works of art and jewelry. Although it is 
not universally the case, shippers of 
these valuable properties prefer to send 
them upon the large and fast liners on 
the presumption that there is less danger 
of loss or delay. Such cargoes have 
ms exceeded $6,000,000 upon a single 

oat. 


Coming to the sections of the vessel 
occupied exclusively by passengers we 
find in mid-summer every available state- 
room occupied to capacity. Two thou- 
sand passengers are aboard, divided ap- 
proximately as follows: 700 in the first 
class, 500 in the second and the remain- 
ing 800 in the third or tourist cabin. 
Only a comparatively small number of 
these passengers are children, assuming 
that the children do not carry life in- 
surance. The personal effects and bag- 
gage of the adult passengers are worth 
many thousands of dollars, and yet the 
majority of travelers do not insure. their 
belongings under tourists’ floaters unless 
urged to do so by some insurance agent. 
Persons who are in the habit of going 
back and forth across the seas frequent- 
ly are most likely to have insured their 
belongings, while those who make pos- 
sibly only one or two trips in a lifetime, 
and this classification takes in the ma- 
jority of ocean travelers in summer 
months, forget about personal effects in- 
surance while engaged in the multitude 
of arrangements preceding any trip of 
this nature. 


Personal Effects Insurance 


Every insurance agent knows by vari- 
ous means who among his clients or cli- 
ents’ friends are considering spending a 
few weeks or months in pleasant travel. 
He is neglecting his responsibilities and 
the opportunity to pick up business if 
he does not make every effort to place 
tourist floater policies. In doing so he 
relieves a voyager of those worries con- 
cerning the safety of baggage. First class 
passengers particularly equip themselves 
with expensive evening and_ sporting 
clothes and may or may not carry much 
valuable jewelry. Second class passen- 
gers are likewise good prospects for per- 
sonal effects coverage. 

Life and accident and health insurance 
are the remaining forms which mount up 
to large sums upon a shipload of travel- 
ers. The passenger list of any well- 
known liner almost without exception 
carries the names of scores of prominent 
and wealthy persons. Such persons seek 
the best accommodations available upon 
their sea trips. When the “Titanic” and 
“Lusitania” were sunk the lists of those 
drowned embraced name upon name 
known throughout the United States and 
other nations of the world. Such per- 
sons are presumed to be heavily in- 
sured. It is not an exaggerated state- 
ment by any means to say that twenty 
passengers upon a liner may carry about 
$500,000 of insurance apiece. A_ small 
group of bankers, manufacturers and 
theatrical stars would easily represent 
this sum and much more. If the remain- 
ing 300 of the first class male passengers 
were insured for an average of $20,(00 
each, a low average, there would be 
$6,000,000 more. And so on with these 
in the second and third classes. ‘This 
listing of insurance does not attempt to 
place a value upon the accident and 
health insurance involved. 

As our liner is being tied up safely to 
the quay at her destination several hun- 
dred insurance companies in the Unite 
States have escaped a loss. It is fair to 
state that this liner carrying her valuable 
cargo and a full quota of passengers, 
through direct and reinsurance lines, 
could place a claim in the loss depart- 
ment of nearly every stock fire and mu- 
tual life insurance company in the 
United States if she sank with great loss 
of life. ~ 
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k~Then Thousands of Dollars 
Going Up in Smoke, Never to Return 


Even with full fire insurance protection, your clients 
will suffer a certain amount of loss in case of fire. 





Review every risk you have in your office now. You'll be sur- 
_ prised at the lack of protection some of your clients still 
+ * have. Urge that they protect their investments as fully 
as possible. 
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Your action may suggest concurrent policy forms, 
SSS Co-insurance, Use and Occupancy, Rent, Lease- 
S555 d th ice best calculated t 
<A _hold, or some other service best calculated to 
———3 e 
SA serve your clients. 
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The Queen agency in your city might 


—— be open—why not write fur it today? 
— SS 
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The Red Book recently informed a number of insurance agents that it 


would be glad to answer in this issue questions of interest which are con- 


stantly rising in the local agency offices of the country, and the questions and 


answers this year cover a wide range. 


The most interesting of the questions and the answers thereto follow: 


Question: Shortly after a company is- 
sued a policy on a certain building | en- 
tered into a contract to buy the building 
and the insurance policy was transferred 
to me as the insured. Foreclosure pro- 
ceedings prevented the consummation of 
the sale and | gave up the contract. Mean- 
while, the premium having become due, I 
paid it in the expectation that 1 would 
become the owner. Having no further in- 
terest I notified the company to cancel 
the policy and demanded a return pre- 
mium. ‘The policy is payable to a mort- 
gagee who declines to surrender it. Can 
1 cancel the policy and can I force the 
company to pay me the return premium? 

Answer: The policy provision in the 
New York Standard Policy relating to 
cancellation, reads in part as follows: 
“This policy shall be canceled at any 
time at the request of the insured, in 
which case the company shall on demand 
and surrender of this policy, refund the 
excess of paid premium above the custom- 
ary short rates for the expired time.” By 
your demand you have cancelled the in- 
surance as to your interest in it but the 
mortgagee, under the mortgage clause 
which, presumably is on the policy, has 
rights which cannot be destroyed by your 
action and as to the mortgagee, the in- 
surance is still in force. 

The provision relating to the return of 
the premium when an insured cancels, 
contains the requirement relating to the 
surrender of the policy, so that a com- 
pany will not be obliged to return the 
premium while there is still an outstand- 
ing obligation to the mortgagee under the 
mortgagee clause. The company has no 
obligation to return the premium until and 
unless you surrender the policy. 

Question: If lightning causes damage 
to a radio is the company liable? 

Answer: Practically all policies contain 
lightning clauses and generally when a 
lightning clause is attached there is also 
attached an electrical exemption clause 
which specifically provides that the com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss to elec- 
trical appliances or devices by electrical 
injury or disturbance whether such injury 
or disturbance is from artificial or natural 
causes, unless fire ensues, and then only 
for the damage by such ensuing fire. Fur- 
thermore the clause usually specifically 
says that it is applicable, anything to the 
contrary in the lightning clause notwith- 
standing. A radio is beyond question an 
electrical appliance or device and when 
both the lightning clause and the electrical 
exempticn clause are on the _ policy 


and lightning eauses an. electrical injury 
or disturbance in the machine, the loss 
from either or both of those causes is 
clearly excluded. 


. e ° J oe ° 
Question: What is the distinction be- 
tween a mortgagee clause without con- 
tribution &nd one with contribution? 


Answer: Under a_ non-contribution 
mortgagee clause the mortgagee may en- 
force claim under policies payable to him 
alone and he need not enter in the ap- 
portionment of his claim any insurance 
not payable to him. The full contribu- 
tion clause provides that the company 
shall not be liable for a greater propor- 
tion of any loss than the amount of the 
policy bears to the whole insurance on 
the property “issued to or held by any 
party or parties having an insurable in- 
terest therein whether as owner, mort- 
gagee or otherwise.’ Under this language 
a mortgagee would be obliged to enter 
in the apportionment of his claim any 
other insurance on the property even 
though he might not be able to collect 
under that insurance. In some jurisdic- 
tions, however, this part of the clause has 
not been upheld by the courts. For ex- 
ample, in New York State this full con- 
tribution paragraph is ineffective but it 
has been upheld in the federal jurisdic- 
tion. Where the National Board form 
is in use the apportionment of a mortga- 
gee’s claim is based on ‘the whole amount 
of insurance on said property, payable 
to, held by, or consented to, by said 
mortgagee or trustee.” 


Question: In some Use and Occupancy 
forms the coverage with respect to fixed 
charges and expenses is limited to such 
fixed charges and expenses as “would 
have been earned had no fire occurred.” 
What is the purpose of limiting the 
charges and expenses to those which 
would have been earned had no fire oc- 
curred? 


Answer: The Use and Occupancy 
forms now in general use are intended 
to indemnify an insured for “actual loss 
sustained” and throughout the forms these 
words appear frequently. The limitation 
with respect to fixed charges which 
“would have been earned, etc.,” is effec- 
tive with respect to any loss if it is dem- 
onstrable that the business that would 
have been done during the period of sus- 
pension would have produced a profit or 
would have met fixed charges. If, how- 
ever, it develops that the business would 
have been operated at a loss during the 
suspension period if no fire had occurred, 
the insured would not have earned a suf- 


ficient sum to pay the fixed charges and 
the Use and Occupancy insurance will 
only be available to the extent that the 
business, if it had been operated, would 


have met the fixed charges. In a recent 
opinion handed down in connection with 
a suit involving a claim under a Use and 
Occupancy policy, the reasons which 
prompted the inclusion of this language 
are clearly indicated. The decision was 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 
the case of J. J. Goetz vs. the Hartford, 
and although the form involved in that 
litigation did not contain the wording re- 
lating to earned fixed charges, the court 
in effect inserted that limitation in the 
form. The wording was inserted in the 
forms before this decision was handed 
down and it was so inserted for the pur- 
pose of making the intention clear and in 
the hope of avoiding differences of opin- 
icn with respect to the intention. 

The above questions are an- 
swered by W. F. Barton, general 
adjuster North British & Mercan- 


tile. 
* * * 


Question:—1. In the case of a physi- 
cian using both x-ray and radium, what 
would the premium be for the malpractice 
policy? 

2. When was the first physician’s or 
dentist’s defence written by the U. S. F. 
& G? 


Answer:—l. A physician in Michigan 
using both x-ray for treatment and ra- 
dium and who meets our underwriting 
qualifications may be issued a policy at 
a premium double the amount charged 
for a general practitioner, or the same 
amount as charged for an x-ray therap- 
ist. The premium is not loaded because 
he uses both x-ray for treatment and ra- 
dium. If he employs a physician, x-ray, 
radium, or other technician, the premium 
is increased 50% for each such technician 
employed. 

2. The first professional liability poli- 
cies for physicians or dentists were writ- 
ten by this company in 1910. 

Question: A certain insurance company 
discontinued’ its agency agreement with 
one of its agents. In this case policies 
were written by this agency in the month 
of November. 

This company, without notice to this 
agency or its brokers, sent out registered 
letters in December, direct to the as- 
sureds, demanding that the premiums be 
paid direct to them in five davs; other- 
uwise policies would terminate. These pre- 
miums were not paid as they were not due 
as vet. 

About two months later the assureds re- 
ceive a letter from the insurance com- 
pany’s lawyer demanding that they pay an 
additional premium for the time the poli- 
cies were in force. In this case some of 
the additional premiums were paid. 

Should we as the brokers get our com- 
mission on these additional premiums? 


Answe YING 


your quest ONS 


This insurance company says no. 

Answer: This question is not entirely 
clear as the date of cancellation of the 
agency agreement is not given. 

Assuming that the agency agreement 
was terminated November 30 and the pre- 
mium had not heen paid to the company 
by the broker at that time, the company 
had the right to undertake collection, for 
the reason that premiums are due by the 
assured as of the policy date. The fact 
that a company allows its agents thirty or 
sixty days in which to remit has no bear- 
ing on the date that premiums are due by 
the assured. 

The question implies that full premiums 
were not paid, that the cancellation no- 
tices took effect and that the company en- 
deavored to collect the “earned premium.” 
We do not understand the reference to 
“additional premiums.” 

_The broker is entitled to his commis- 
sion on premiums thus collected, it being 
customary, however, to deduct the ex- 
pense of making collection which in the 
case of small earned premiums would 
doubtless wipe out the commission alto- 
gether. 

Question: (a) Why does a little six 
cylinder car (Overland) cost more for 
liability and property damage than a 
Dodge that is as big again? 

(b) There is a big demand among 
farmers for a six months’ automobile pol- 
icy. Many of them only run a car five 
months, but won’t pay for a year (even 
though they can get a suspension and re- 
bate).—L. A. P., North East, Pa. 

Answer: (a) The size of the car is 
not the only factor that is taken into 
consideration when determining the rate, 
for rates are based on a number of fac- 
tors, including, in addition to size, the 
structure of the car, speed, etc. 

(b) A policy written for six months 
on the short rate basis may be a satis- 
factory solution to this problem. It has 
not as yet been practical to write a policy 
for less than a year on the pro rata basis. 

Question: Please advise whether an 
automobile liability policy, written $5000/ 
10000 and $1000 property damage would 
cover more than one accident; that is, if 
the Company were called upon to pay up 
to the limit, and a short time afterwards 
another claim were made against the as- 
sured, would the Company pay the addi- 
tional claim without an additional pre- 
mium was paid by the assured? 

A fire policy written for a $1000, on 
which a claim is made, is reduced that 
amount. Does the same rule apply to 
automobile policies? 

Answer: An automobile policy is not 
similar to a fire policy in this respect. An 
automobile policy is automatically rein- 
stated to its full value immediately after 
an accident without the payment of any 
additional premium. 

Question: If an assured has a liability 


and property damage policy in your com- 
pany, and he should damage another auto- 
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mobile, would the owner of the damaged 
automobile be entitled to repair it, and, tf 
so, what method is used in arriving at the 
amount for the loss of use during re- 
pair? 

Answer: Our policy covers what liabil- 
ity our assured has for loss resulting 
from an accident in which the automobile 
of another was damaged. That loss 
would include the cost of repairing the 
automobile and also the proven loss of the 
owner of the damaged automobile for loss 
of use. 

Question: We find that many prospects 
for liability and property damage insur- 
ance have two or more cars. Please give 
me rates covering two or more cars 
owned by same individual? 

Answer: There is no reduction in rates 
per car if an individual owns more than 
one car unless the driving of the cars is 
restricted to fewer persons than there are 


cars covered, in which case refer to 
Manual Rule No. 65. 
Question: We would like to have 


credit insurance explained to us: coverage, 
rates, and etc.? 


Answer: We issue two forms of credit 
insurance policy, one known as the blan- 
ket, the other as the specific account. 

The blanket form is based upon the 
ratings of the standard and thoroughly 
established mercantile agencies and the 
names of the debtors covered are not spe- 
cifically named. The specific form insures 
specifically named debtors whose capital 
and credits standing are such as to justi- 
fy the company in insuring them. 

Under the blanket form there is a de- 
duction for co-insurance from each cov- 
ered loss. This deduction runs from 5% 
in those lines of business where the terms 
are short and the margin of profit small, 
to 25% in those lines where the terms are 
long and the margin of profit in propor- 
tion. In addition to this the assured 
stands a primary loss of an agreed-upon 
percentage of his total volume of sales 
before there is any claim against the com- 


pany. 

Under the specific form there is a de- 

duction for co-insurance from each cov- 
ered loss, but no deduction for primary 
loss. The co-insurance under the specific 
form runs from a minimum of 10% to a 
maximum of 30%. No risks are accept- 
ed under the specific form where the 
terms of sale run longer than four 
months, including dating. 
_ The premium rate of the blanket form 
is based largely on the coverage required 
by the assured on the ratings covered un- 
der his policy. It is difficult, therefore, 
to give a specific premium quotation with- 
out a knowledge of the coverage require- 
ments. As a general rule the premium of 
a blanket form policy is about 1/10 to 1/15 
of 1% of the sales volume of the policy- 
holder, so that, if he is doing a business 
of $1,000,000 a year his premium would 
be somewhere around $1,000 to $1,500. In 
addition to this the company has, of 
course, the further protection of the pri- 
mary loss which the policyholder agrees 
to carry himself. This primary loss runs 
from 14 of 1% ona sales volume of $1,- 
000,000 in the preferred class of business 
where only the best ratings are covered 
and the terms of sale are short, up to 1% 
and more in those lines where the credit 
tisk is spread over a wider range of rat- 
ings and the terms of sale are longer. 

Question: Why is it necessary to use 
Judicial Form 38 in all cases where we 
have collateral as security on a judicial 
bond ? 

Answer: In order that the collateral 
may he accurately described and that the 
Home Office, branch office and agents may 
know to whom the collateral should be 
returned when the bond is at an end. 

Owever, one of the most important fea- 
tures of this form is paragraph first, 
Which is as follows: 

First: That the surety company 
shall have the right in its discretion 
to retain said collateral, as hereinafter 
Provided, on account of having ex- 
ecuted said bond, shall cease and de- 
termine, and its option to reclaim said 
collateral for its protection as surety 
upon any other bond. which it has ex- 


ecuted or may hereafter execute for 

said——. 

It is only necessary to read this para- 
graph to appreciate the advantages which 
it gives us where we are surety upon 
more than one bond for the same princi- 
pal, whether the bond be a judicial bond 
or a bond written in any of the other 
departments. In this connection we call 
your attention to a letter written by 
President Bland, wherein managers and 
agents are requested to send us a copy 
ot the bond in all cases where we have 
collateral security. When we have a copy 
of the bond with the file and we are 
asked to return the collateral upon the 
evidence submitted, we are in a position 
to come to an immediate conclusion as to 
whether or not the bond should be can- 
celled and the collateral returned, and if 
we are not satisfied with the evidence of 
release, we can promptly inform our man- 
ager or state agent of what further evi- 
dence we deem necessary to enable us 
to return the .collateral. | 


Question: Two or three of our as- 
sureds place their fidelity bonds on em- 
ployes in a different company each year. 
Please give us arguments against the 
switching of fidelity bonds. 

Answer: When assureds make a prac- 
tice of switching fidelity bonds each year, 
it is usually with the thought in mind of 
securing an accumulation of liability with 
no increase in the premium rate. This, 
however, is a fallacy, because they are 
overlooking the fact that when the time 
limit for the discovery of loss under the 
former bond runs out, they will be with- 
out protection on any loss that occurred 
during the currency of the former bond, 
but which was not discovered until after 
the expiration of the period prescribed in 
the bond for discovery; whereas, by keep- 
ing the bond with one company during 
the entire period, they could collect any 
loss not exceeding the penalty of the 
bond, irrespective of the period in which 
it occurred, provided, of course, it was 
discovered within the prescribed period 
for discovery. 

Question: In case a physician pur- 
chased your physician’s liability policy, 
and then insured in some other company, 
and later on some claim was made for 
damages alleged to have been caused by 
the physician during the time your policy 
was in force, would you fight the case 
and pay damages if any were awarded? 

Answer: Most assuredly, if it were 
shown that the acts on account of which 
suit was based were performed by the 
physician during the period that our pol- 
icy was in force. 


The above questions are answered 
by United States F. & G. 


* * * 


Question: If an automobile policy- 
holder takes his car to a public garage for 
washing and the garage owner agrees to 
have one of his employes return the car 
to our assured and on the way to our as- 
sured’s residence the garage employe has 
an accident, would the assured be lable 
for any negligence of the driver? 

Answer: Except in a few states with 
respect to which liability for negligence 
of the driver attaches to the owner when- 
ever the car is being driven with owner’s 
consent, the situation in such few states 
generally being governed by statute, the 
assured is not liable because the driver is 
acting as a servant or agent of the public 
garage and not the assured. 

Question: A and B are brothers, each 
over the age of 21 years, unmarried and 
living at their father’s and mother’s home, 
each paying board and lodging to their 
father. A holds an automobile policy cov- 
ering his automobile. B, without the au- 
thorization of A, loans A’s automobile to 

Y. X has an accident. Does the cover- 
age provided for by the “Additional As- 
sureds” provision of the policy extend to 
X under the circumstances? 

Answer: No, for the reason that B is 
not “an adult member of the named as- 
sured’s household” and accordingly was 
not in a position to make an unnamed or 
additional assured by giving permission to 
X to use the car. Apparently the house- 


hold was that of B’s father or father and 
mother rather than B’s household. 


Question: An ice dealer holds an auto- 
mobile policy covering his ice delivery 
truck. One of his delivery men damages 
the door of an ice box in a private resi- 
dence with a piece of ice and his ice tongs 
while making a delivery of the ice from 
the truck. Is the accident covered by the 
policy? 

Answer: Probably the accident is cov- 
ered for the reason that the damage was 
inflicted during a continuous, unbroken 
unloading operation from the truck, un- 
loading being covered by the policy. 

Question: The operator of a moving 
van holds an automobile policy covering 
the van. While moving a safe from one 
building to an upper floor of another 
building the safe is placed from the van 
on the ground in front of the building in 
which the safe is to be placed, the van is 
driven away and later the driver and his 
helpers return to hoist the safe to the 
proper floor. While the safe is being 
hoisted the tackle breaks and a pedestrian 
below suffers fatal injuries. Is the acci- 
dent covered? 

Answer: On the principle the accident 
is not covered for the reason that the un- 
loading operation had terminated with the 
placing of the safe on the ground in front 
of the building. 

Question: A carries the regular form 
of full collision coverage on his Sedan. 
While closing a door the glass of the door 
is broken because of the resultant jar. Is 
the damage covered? 


Answer: The damage is not covered 
for the reason that it was not damage to 
the automobile caused by accidental col- 
lision with another object, the collision 
having been between two parts of the 
same object that is, the automobile. Our 
endorsement entitled “Plate Glass in Mo- 
tor Cars,” Form A-1294, provides for cov- 
erage of such a contingency. 

Question: If an assured gives a man 
whose car is disabled a lift by towing his 
car from the roadside to his garage and 
while doing so has an accident, is cover- 
age excluded by the policy provision elim- 
inating coverage when any automobile in- 
sured is being “used for towing or pro- 
felling any trailer or any other vehicle 
used as a trailer?” 


Answer: No, for the reason that the 
disabled automobile was neither a trailer 
nor was being used as a trailer, the word 
“trailer” signifying a particular type of 
commercial vehicle. . 

Question: A, the holder of a policy 
covering his automobile for property 
damage, collides with the door of a garage 
rented by him and with respect to which 
A has the entire use, control and super- 
vision. Is the damage covered? 

Answer: No, for the reason that the 
policy txcludes damage to property of 
others in the custody of the assured, the 
garage being in the custody of the as- 
sured. 

Question: If an automobile policy- 
Irolder hits and injures a pedestrian with 
an automobile covered by the policy, the 
injuries being such as to necessitate a 
doctor’s attention, and takes the injured 
to a doctor, what, if any, obligation exists 
on the part of the Corporation with re- 
Spect to the payment of the doctor’s bill 
for necessary attention to the injured on 
this particular occasion at the policyhold- 
er’s request? 

Answer: The Corporation will pay the 
bill under that provision of the policy pro- 
viding for the payment of expenses in- 
curred by the assured for such immediate 
medical and surgical relief as is impera- 
tive at the time of the accident. In this 
connection care must be taken to distin- 
guish between first aid, such as descrjbed. 
and subsequent aid, subsequent aid not 
being included in the policy provision de- 
scribed. 

Question: A contractor carries a Con- 
tractor’s Public Liability policy covering 
the building of a road. After the work 


ts completed an accident occurs by reason 


of faulty construction of the road. Is the 
accident covered? 


Answer: No, for the reason that the 


accident did not happen “in and during 
the continuance” of the work. 

Question: An apartment house owner 
holds an Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Public Liability policy covering the 
apartment house. A window screen falls 
from one of the windows in the apartment 
house and is carried by the wind across 
the street into a park, hitting a pedestrian. 
Is the accident covered? 

Answer: Strictly speaking the accident 
is not covered under the terms of the 
policy because the injury was not suffered 
by any person while within the premises 
described in the policy or upon the side- 
walk and also the street intervening be- 
tween the premises and the place where 
the injured was hit. 

Question: A steeplejack contracted with 
a garage owner to paint a smoke stack 
leading from the furnace of the garage, 
the furnace being used to heat the garage. 
The steeplejack fell and sustained injuries 
because of a defective stationary hook, 
which was a part of the plant, at the top 
of the smoke stack to which hook the 
steeplejack had fastened his rope, pullies 
and scaffold. Is the accident covered un- 
der an Automobile Dealers’ and Garage 
policy? 

Answer: Yes, for the reason that the 
injury occurred by reason of the conduct 
of the assured’s business as a garage pro- 
prietor, painting a smoke stack being an 
ordinary repair for the preservation of 
part of the building or plant, such being 
covered by the policy. 

The above questions are answered 
by the General Accident. 

*x * cd 


Ouestion: Does a Standard Residence 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny Policy cover 
property belonging to guests or servants? 

Answer: The standard policy does not 
cover any property belonging to guests or 
servants. Guests’ property can be insured 
if the proper endorsement is issued with 
an additional premium. Servants’ prop- 
erty can be taken care of in the same 
manner, although we are not anxious to 
extend ary substantial amount of insur- 
ance to servants’ property. 

Question: Does the Standard Resi- 
dence Burglary, Theft and Larceny Pol- 
icy cover losses caused by servants in the 
employ of the insured? 

Answer: Yes. A great many of our 
claims are the result of dishonesty on the 
part of servants, and in selling the insur- 
ance this fact can be used as a good ar- 
gument. 

Question: Why should a bank carry 
Safety Deposit Box Insurance covering 
property belonging to lessees? 

Answer: A bank should carry Safety 
Deposit Box Insurance for more reasons 
than one. In the first place there h-ve 
been many decisions holding the bank lia- 
ble because of the loss of property in 
safety deposit boxes, caused by burglars 
and robbers. Although ordinarily the 
bank is charged with reasonable care in 
maintaining the safety of the property, 
there is always a question as to just what 
reasonable care is, and the question is 
usually decided in court. In addition to 
the bank needing protection against any 
loss which is imposed upon them because 
of a decision of the court, the fact that 
insurance is carried creates good will, and 
relieves the bank of embarrassment if a 
loss does occur. Our policy pays whether 
the bank is liable or not. The American 
Bankers’ Association recommends to its 
members the purchase of safety deposit 
box burglary and robbery protection. 

Ouestion: Why do many banks buy ex- 
cess burglary and robbery coverage ap- 
plying on money and securities, or on se- 
curities alone? 

Answer: Most banks carry a Bankers 
Blanket Bond which includes in its cover- 
age protection against loss caused bv bur- 
glary or robbery. The bond is purchased 
as a single unit, and the insurance is not 
specifically allocated to the several haz- 
ards protected against. The bond is quite 
expensive when compared with the simple 
premium for Burglary and Robbery In- 
surance. Banks have found it advisable 
to buy a bond in an amount which they 
believe sufficient to take care of the nor- 
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mal expectancy in so far as embezzle- 
ments, forgeries and misplacements are 
concerned, and then take care of the 
catastrophe hazard which might come 
from burglary or robbery losses by Ex- 
cess Burglary and Robbery Insurance ex- 
tended under a separate contract at a 
much lower rate than the rate charged 
for a bond in the same amount. A bank 
may have half a million dollars in cash 
exposed to loss by burglary or robbery, 
with the possibility of a total loss. If a 
$100,000 Blanket Bond was carried it 
would not be sufficient to take care of this 
catastrophe burglary or robbery loss if it 
occurred, so that the bank finds it expe- 
dient to buy a $400,000 Excess Burglary 
and Robbery Policy. The same principle 
applies where there is a very large ex- 
posure of securities. As a matter of fact 
the majority of excess policies are writ- 
ten to cover securities only. 

Question: I have a client who wants 
$30,000 accident death and dismemberment 
insurance and $50.00 weekly accident in- 
demnity for total disability. What do you 
suggest? 

Answer: If a select risk, issue a 
“TAP” form accident policy for $15,000 
capital sum and $50.00 weekly indemnity ; 
and a $15,000 capital sum form “F. A.” 
policy. The premium for the first policy 
is $50.00 and for the second policy $30.00, 
or a total of $80.00. At this premium, 
this is a good combination for those de- 
siring death and dismemberment cover- 
age for automobile accidents as well as 
for all accidents. 

Question: An assured under a fire pol- 
icy suffers loss by reason of fire in some 
block in which his property ts, but the 
fire does not reach his property. It is dy- 
namited to stop the conflagration. Is he 
covered ? 

Answer: Assuming the dynamiting is 
done “by order of any civil authority,” 
and a building already doomed to de- 
struction by approaching conflagration is 
intentionally destroyed with explosives to 
check the fire, such loss is usually held to 
be loss by fire exclusively as the prox- 
imate cause, and not a loss by explosion, 
or by order of civil authority. 

The codes of some states specifically 
provide that a loss may occur from fire 
without the actual burning of the prop- 
erty, as, a house blown up to stop a con- 
flagration, or goods removed in imminent 
danger, or damage by water used to ex- 
tinguish a fire. It is possible that in 
some states it may be held that the com- 
pany is not liable for property damaged 
or destroyed by civil or military author- 
ity in the attempt to stay the progress 
of a conflagration, but if so, they are in 
the minority. 

Answer: An assured under an auto fire 
and theft policy has his car taken, pre- 
sumably by young joy-riders, from his 
private garage during his absence from 
home. The car is run hard, upholstery 
damaged, a tire badly bruised, one win- 
dow broken, and accessories, such as cigar 
lighter, vanity case, etc., stolen and not re- 
turned. The car, however, is returned be- 
fore assured arrives home. Is he protect- 
ed under his theft coverage? 

I am asking our Company’s interpreta- 
tion of the policy for reason that courts 
of Washington have held that such is not 
theft. Our Supreme Court has defined 
theft as “taking of property with intent 
to permanently deprive owner of use 
thereof.” 

Answer: If an automobile is taken and 
returned, but in a damaged condition, no 
theft has been committed and the Com- 
pany is not liable for the damage. The 
car having been returned, the presump- 
tion is that theft was not intended. 
There is no liability under the theft 
clause unless it can be shown that there 
was an “intent to steal it.” It is incumbent 
upon the assured, in all theft claims, to 
show that the car was taken with felo- 
nious intent to deprive him of it, by 
some person other than those “in the 
employment, service or household of the 
assured.” Without criminal intent to 
permanently deprive the owner of his 
property the taking would be a bare tres- 
pass, or criminal injury. 

Question: Should an insured purchase 


a policy large enough to take care of the 
peak hazard, or ts it reasonably safe to 
carry insurance sufficient to take care of 
the average exposure? 

Answer: Most burglaries of any con- 
sequence are carefully planned, and the 
crime is committed when the chances for 
a large haul are greater. Because ex- 
perience shows that burglars and rob- 
bers attack when the peak exposure ex- 
ists, the only same measure is to pro- 
vide insurance to take care of that peak 
hazard. The difference in the premium 
is usually slight, and a hundred per cent. 
policy is, of course, a great deal more 
desirable than one which will take care of 
only a part of a catastrophe loss. 

Question: Will the Independence write 
Burglary Insurance covering stocks of 
furs? 

Answer: We have found it advisable 
to refrain from insuring stocks of furs. 
The loss frequency is very high, and 
when a loss does occur the amount in- 
volved is usually exceptionally large. It 
is almost impossible to protect a fur risk 
satisfactorily from an insurance stand- 
point. 

Question: Does the Company prefer to 
write three-year policies rather than an- 
nual policies? 

Answer: Yes. We would much rather 
write three-year policies, first, because of 
the lower expense in handling, and, next, 
because by issuing a three-year policy we 
tie the business up for a three-year pe- 
riod, and eliminate considerable compe- 
tition. It is better for the agent if the 
policy is written up for three years for 
the same good reasons. 

Question: -Do you issue a special Rail- 
road Burglary and Robbery Policy? 

Answer: Yes. We have a special 
Burglary and Robbery Policy which is 
designed to fit railroad risks. A spe- 
cial rate applies, and the contracts are 
issued from the Home Office. If you 
have a railroad prospect get in touch 
with us and we will give you full par- 
ticulars. 

Ouestion: Does a Mercantile Policy pay 
for stolen merchandise on a retail basis 
or on a wholesale cost basis? 

Answer: The policy pays on a whole- 
sale cost basis. The loss of any antici- 
pated profit is not insured against under 
the contract. We pay only the cost to 
the insured. 

Question: Does an Excess Burglary 
and Robbery Policy issued to a bank 
cover primarily as respects damage? 

Answer: Yes. The standard excess 
endorsement provides primary insurance 
for property damage only. 

Question: Does the Independence de- 
sire to cover burglary and theft losses for 
people residing in hotels or boarding 
houses? 

Answer: No, We find that we are 
unable to extend Theft Insurance to peo- 
ple residing in hotels and _ boarding 
houses and still make a reasonable profit 
on the business. The fact that the living 
quarters are more or less accessible to 
employes of the hotel or boarding house 
management increases the chance of a 
theft loss materially. We will write only 
burglary insurance for people residing in 
boarding houses and hotels, providing 
the moral hazard is satisfactory. 

Question: Are jewelry salesmen travel- 
ing away from the premises and carrying 
samples considered good risks from a rob- 
bery standpoint? 

Answer: No. The experience has been 
so poor as to make it necessary for us 
to decline to issue any insurance. 

Ouestion: Do you find that large banks 
and institutions are buying Burglary and 
Robbery Insurance ? 

Answer: We believe that practically 
every bank has Burglary and Robbery 
Insurance in one form or another. The 
large banks are buying excess coverage 
over Blanket Bonds, and the smaller 
ones depend on a Burglary and Robbery 
Policy, a Fidelity Bond and_ possibly 
some form of Forgery Bond for their 
protection. The big banks buy large 
amounts of insurance and they certainly 
should be solicited at every opportunity. 

Above questions are answered by 
the Independence Companies. 


— - 


Tying Up Advertising | 
With Locai Disasters 


Rarely does a New York City insur- 
ance agent break into print as the cen- 
tral figure in a sales story. That is be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions applic- 
able to the metropolitan area by which 
brokers do all the soliciting and very 
little direct business comes to the count- 
er of any metropolitan agency. Up in 
the Bronx, however, is a man by the 
name of Albert G. Illich, conducting a 
real estate and insurance office, who 
has gained a wide reputation for clever 
and novel advertising. He attributes the 
rise in the premium income of his agen- 
cy from $1,000 to about $50,000 within 
six years in large measure to gaining 
f-vorable publicity. 

Like many other insurance men Mr. 
Illich back around 1920 had heard of 
the benefits of insurance advertising 
and had taken a few haphazard shots 
at it. He tried newspaper publicity, 
blotters, four page pamphlets, novelties, 
calendars and other means. Nothing 
seemed to come of it. Mr. Illich at- 
tributed the non-success to his own un- 
wise use of advertising, and his failure 
to tie up with some concrete event of 
public note. 


Wrote to 500 Friends 


Mr. Illich tells that his first success- 
ful advertising venture was to mail to 
about 500 friends of his dunlicates of a 
court summons that had been served 
upon a friend of his. Included was a 
folder issued by one of the insurance 
companies on general liability insurance. 
Within a month after he had sent out 
the folder Mr. Illich took in nearly 
$1,000 in liability premiums, against a 
previous high total of $200. The court 
summons created. the desire for insur- 
ance because it briefly and coldly esked 
the defendant why judgment should rot 
be taken against him by the Courts 
for $10,000 on account of iniuries sus- 
tained by the plaintiff. Mr. Illich found 
that an advertisement in this form was 
far more effective than much of the aca- 
demic literature sent out by the insur- 
ance companies when there has been 
nothing to stir up the public interest. 


Developed Big Postcard Circulation 


This initial advertising success led Mr. 
Illich to develop a post card system 
whereby he circulated over 3,000 per- 
sons each month with cards about four 
times the size of an ordinary post card 
upon which he urged the purchasing of 
some special form of protection. He 
said he did this so that the people in 
his neighborhood in the Bronx could 
not think of insurance without think- 
ing of Illich and could not see or hear 
the word Illich without recalling in- 
surance, 

“No sooner had the card gone out 
than it became the talk of the com- 
munity,” says Mr. Illich. “One of mv 
very best accounts came in to me after 
the first issue as a result of it. Since 
then T can honestly say that many of 
the largest and best accounts I have 
came in through using this periodical 
postcard, which I christened ‘Security.’” 


In one month Mr. Illich traced $1,500 
of premiums to insurance cards. Several 
well known insurance agencies in other 
states have copied it. However, Mr. 
Tllich himself finally gave it up when 
the increased postal rates went into ef- 
fect and almost doubled the expense of 
putting out this advertising. But the 


success of the idea was never questioned 
by Mr. Illich. 


Quick Follow Up of Fires 


“Another idea I now use very effec- 
tively is, whenever a fire occurs small or 
large. within twenty-four hours I cir- 
cularize the immediate neighborhood 
where the fire took place. You can im- 
mediately appreciate that there is noth- 
ing more effective than to put a letter 


in the homes of people who have just 
had every reason to give serious thought 
to their insurance needs. Just as soon 
as a fire takes place I secure every name 
and address, from the voting registra- 
tion list, within a radius of «several 
blocks and send them a letter referring 
to the disaster. 


“Tt is a very difficult matter to find 
real forceful result-getting advertising in 
the insurance field. Direct advertising 
is less advanced in this line than in any 
other that I know of. Whereas the 
companies produce some very effective 
advertising from a company’s point of 
view. It is often ineffective for the local 
agent. 

“Until a better contact between the 
agent and the assured is discovered, 
agents will have to be satisfied with 
present day methods. 

“The nearest point to perfection that 
an agent can get in these times in ad- 
vertising is to make people think of 
him every time they think of insurance 
and, vice versa, every time they think 
of insurance to think of him. One very 
common fault of the agent is for him to 
anticipate that by sending out 1,000 let- 
ters he is going to receive concrete 
evidence of their potentiality in the form 
of a number of insurance policies. What 
he doesn’t stop to consider is that at 
the time his letter is received the pros- 
pect may not be in need of insurance. 
But just as sure as night follows day, 
if he continues to keep his name be- 
fore the prospect when that prospect 
does require insurance he will receive 
more consideration than the man who 
sits in his office waiting for clients to 
wear a beaten track to his door.” 


Election Time Letter 


Here is a copy of a letter Mr. Illich 
mvriled this year to a large nuinber of 
people during the weeks immediately 
preceding Election Day: 

“Fellow Citizens: 


“T am a candidate for your insurance. 
Naturally you must buy your insurance 
somewhere and I want to give my quali- 
fications as a reason for asking you to 
buy your insurance from me. 

“1. I have had fifteen years of in- 
surance work. 


“2. Have established a record for 
prompt and_ satisfactory adjustments. 
Have had a loss reported to be at 10 
A. M. and settled the loss at 4 P. M. 
the same day. 


“3. Have a special insurance depart- 
ment employing two insurance experts. 


_ “4, Represent 10 of largest companies 
in America. 


“5. Write all lines except life insur- 
ance. 


“6. Keep a triple check system 50 
that it is impossible for your insurance 
policy to expire without it being renewed. 

“Tf the above qualifications, in addi- 
tion to courteous and satisfactory treat- 
ment of your insurance problems appeal 
to you, I urge your support. May 


have your vote?” 


“Another point that has greatly as 
sisted me in building up a reputation 15 
that, whenever I have a loss, the settle: 
ment is made as speedily as_ possible. 
Naturally, this sort of service is talked 
about. Other rules which I try to follow 
are these: not to offer any of my 
companies’ lines which I would not con- 
sider sufficiently good to insure myself: 
pay my agency balances promptly af 
keep in good standing with my compa 
nies; and keep shy of all rebating 
schemes.” 





Make your letter portray advantages 
to be gained rather than disadvantages 
to be avoided, says Picken in his “Prit- 
ciples of Retail Selling.” 
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Selling A $4,000,000 Bond 


How Charles E. Finken of the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Protected Largest Vehicular Tunnel in 
the World, Connecting New York With New Jersey; 1,800 Signatures on the Bond 3 


What a human _ interest 
story has been woven around athe Hol- 
land Vehicular Tunnel, connecting New 
York State with New Jersey, which was 
opened on November 12 by impressive 
ceremonies in the two states. President 
Calvin Coolidge played his part in the 
official opening when he turned on the 
electric current that drew aside from the 
New York and Jersey City entrances to 
the tunnel two huge American flags. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith and Governor 
A. Harry Moore both delivered addresses 
while 150 mayors of New Jersey towns, 
army and navy officers, engineering ex- 
perts from various parts of the country 


remarkable 


and a crowd of about 20,000 on each side © 


of the Hudson River were interested 


spectators. 
Largest Tunnel in the World 

The daily newspapers spoke of the hol- 
iday spirit which prevailed and how the 
tunnel became, for the time, a new toy 
with which the crowds played like de- 
lighted children. At the same _ time 
those present were impressed with the 
fact that here was the largest vehicular 
tunnel in the world, completed success- 
fully after seven years of work at a cost 
of $48,400,000. 


And in that gathering of happy on- 
lookers of a great event was one man 
who preferred to keep himself in the 
background but who had played an im- 
portant part in the preliminary work 
leading up to the construction of the 
tunnel. He was Charles E. Finken, the 
surety man who sold the $4,000,000 bond 
guaranteeing the completion of the work. 
Finken represented the United States 
F. & G. in securing this bond four years 
ago. He and his associates in the New 
York office of the company, naturally 
elated at the successful completion of the 
work which marked the end of the 
United States F. & G.’s responsibility, 
celebrated by a luncheon party. 

Handling the Holland Tunnel bond has 
an interesting selling angle to it, inas- 
much as the contractor and surety in- 
terests were confronted with many new 
engineering problems and_ hazardous 
working conditions. At one time in the 
course of its construction it actually 
started to float down the Hudson River. 
The boring of the two tubes under the 
river was a herculean task and one which 
taxed the ingenuity of the engineers to 
the utmost. The solution of the ventilat- 
ing question was another matter which 
many experts lost sleep over. 

Listening to Mr. Finken tell about his 
part in the affair one would get the im- 
pression that it was an easy thing to 
carry out the many details in connection 
with the bond. But in back of his mod- 
esty were months of the hardest kind of 
salesmanship. He called upon and al- 
ways obtained the finest sort of co-op- 
eration from his company. Every one 
from President R. Howard Bland down 
the line spared no pains in giving gen- 
erously of their time and brains. 


Bucked Up Against Stiff Competition 


Both Finken’s reputation and that of 
the United States F. & G. were known 
to Booth & Flynn of Pittsburgh, the con- 
tractors, who, by the way, handled the 
construction of some of the New York 
subways. Finken had figured with them 
on previous jobs and had impressed them 
with the fact that he knew his business. 
So when it looked as if they might be 
after the Holland Tunnel contract, he 


lost no time in starting to work on the 
enormous detail involved in such an in- 
tricate piece of work. There was lots 
of competition, too, for every large sure- 
ty company in the United States was 
after that particular piece of business. 

Finken has been with the United 
States F. & G. as a surety producer for 
the past twenty-one years and he knew 
that every detail including the bid bond 
would have to be faultlessly correct if his 
client was to be successful in getting the 
job. A lack of knowledge in such par- 
ticulars might have resulted in throwing 
out the bid of Booth & Flynn. 

The contractors themselves didn’t have 
the time to play around with such mat- 
ters. They were working under high 
pressure on the problems which the con- 
struction of the tunnel presented. They 
felt confident, however, that Finken and 
his company could handle the bonding. 

The first step on the part of the 
United States F. & G. was to arrange 
for a syndicate of eleven other com- 





Cre: 


FINKEN AND FAMILY 


panies whose aggregate capital and sur- 
plus was sufficient for them to qualify 
on the bond. Finken and his associates 
personally went the rounds to the vari- 
ous companies and got them to execute 
the bid bond before the bid was sub- 
mitted. Since it was a two-state propo- 
sition it had to be executed in both New 
York and New Jersey. 
Bond Had 1,800 Signatures 

All of this required salesmanship on 
Finken’s part. He had lots of come- 
backs fired at him by hard-boiled surety 
underwriters who feared at first that the 
hazards of such a gigantic engineering 
undertaking which would require seven 
years to complete were too great for 
them to take a chance. A man with less 
conviction and not so much experience 
might have become discouraged, but 
Finken saw his goal looming ahead and 
stuck to it. The result was that the 
United States F. & G. secured the eleven 
other companies as reinsurers, with 184 
signatures on the bid bond. 

Then when Booth & Flynn were 
awarded the contract Finken went ahead 
at full speed and executed the formal 
contractor’s bond, having the same elev- 
en companies participating. It is inter- 
esting to note that it had 1,800 signa- 
tures on jit, including surety company 
executives and the various commissioners 
and other officials of the two states. 


Has Had a Colorful Career 


Finken has figured on other big con- 
tracts in his career as a surety producer, 
his first big one being in 1912 from the 
board of water supply of New York 
State when they were building the Cats- 
kill aqueduct. Other surety companies 
had similar bonds, of course, since the 
job was handled by a number of con- 
tractors, but it gave Finken a taste of 
big things. He also secured several large 
bonds for the United States F. & G. on 
the construction of the New York State 
barge canal. 

He started in the business in 1899 as 


an office boy with the Northern of Lon- 
don. He then joined T. Y. Brown & 
Co. and served an. apprenticeship with 
that agency. It was in 1902 that he con- 
nected with the United States F. & G. in 
its New York office, where he has been 
ever since. Finken is one of the com- 
pany’s twenty-five year men and they 
are all proud of his climb up the ladder. 

This climb started when he decided 
that inside underwriting work held no 
fascination for him; he wanted the thrill 
of competition and outside activity. He 
had been manager of the burglary de- 
partment but transferred to the surety 
department in 1906. He’s a surety pro- 
ducer and so glad of it that it is doubted 
if. he would change jobs with the presi- 
dent. 

Lieutenant-Colonel in Naval Reserve 

Typically an outdoor man, his chief 
hobby is the Navy. He joined the Naval 
Reserve in 1900 and served with the At- 
lantic Fleet as a lieutenant during the 
United States’ participation in the World 
War, being promoted to lieutenant com- 
mander in the Reserve after the Armis- 
tice. 

The sea and ships have such an irre- 
sistible hold on him that it is not un- 
usual, his associates say, for him to 
gather together a group of naval men on 
some holiday, ride out to sea in a de- 
stroyer assigned to his batallion and put 


it through its paces. He’s an intense 
student of navigation and gladly imparts 
his knowledge to those who are eager 
to learn. 

He spent weeks in building a ship’s 
cabin into one of the rooms of his home, 
Visitors entering are impressed with the 
nautical atmosphere, bunks, portholes, 
ocean scenery and all. He also has a 
well stocked library of textbooks on 
naval problems. 

Also a Good Underwriter 


His advice to the younger element in 
the surety business, especially those who 
incline toward the producing end of the 
business, is to acquire a sound back- 
ground of the subject first. If it be 
contractors’ bonds, he suggests an inten- 
sive study into every detail in connec- 
tion with them. Then make friends and 
form contacts with the contractors. “Im- 
press them with the fact that you know 
your business,” he recommends. 

The best part of Finken’s make-up, ac- 
cording to his associates, is that he is 
as good a surety underwriter as he is a 
solicitor. He knows from experience the 
futility of bringing into the company a 
poor risk. If the case he is working on 
is in that category, he will work pa- 
tiently on it for months in an effort to 
improve it before submitting to the com- 
pany. And very seldom are any of his 
lines turned down. 


West Virginia State Fund Story 


(Continued from page 1!) 


lication after I had filed it, consequently 
Il am making the following observation; 

After I completed my examination of 
the West Virginia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Fund and had written up my 
report, as an act of courtesy before 
signing it, I submitted it to the Gov- 
ernor along with a copy for the Com- 
missioner of the West Virginia Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund to ascertain 
if there were any particular points the 
Governor desired covered which I may 
not have given attention to in my report. 


After the commissioner read my report 
he made a written request to the Gov- 
ernor that the Governor have me con- 
tinue my examination of the Fund to 
include the 1926 and 1927 experience of 
the Fund in my final computations. He 
also requested that my services be se- 
cured by the Governor to make a special 
observation study of the internal condi- 
tions of the West Virginia Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund, that he would pro- 
vide the detailed help and get the rec- 
ords in special shape for this additional 
work. ; 

Since the commissioner of the Fund 
had made this written request of the 
Governor; the Governor employed my 
services te perform this additional work 
in compliance with the commissioner’s 
request. 

The commissioner desired that the 
foregoing additional work be performed 
before a final determination was made 
of the situation. 

The commissioner was to advise the 
Governor and myself as soon as the De- 
partment was ready for me to start on 
this additional work. The commissioner 
postponed the beginning of this addi- 
tional work repeatedly from time to time 
so that up to the present date this work 
has never yet even been started. 


Amateurs 


Owing to the character of the com- 
missioner’s written request, the Governor 
did not feel it was permissable to make 


public the findings of the report I filed 
with him until the results of the fore- 
going additional work requested by the 
commissioner were known. In the mean- 
time your Joint Legislative Investigating 
Committee came upon the scene, gave 
publicity to the results of my examina- 
tion, condemned the tables I used in my 
examination of the West Virginia Fund, 
quoting certain leading workmen’s com- 
pensation officials of this country as 
your justification for your criticism, and 
pronounced the West Virginia Fund, in 
your judgment, as sound and solvent and 
efficiently managed. ; 

I have tried to restrict this communi- 
cation to those phases of my report to 
the Governor which were given open 
publicity throughout West Virginia by 
your Investigating Committee. I have, 
therefore, not attempted to go into those 
other phases treated in my report to the 
Governor. : 

As I stated in the first part of this 
letter, the character of the action 0 
your committee in attempting, purcly as 
laymen, to show the West Virginia 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund with a 
surplus of $150,271 when an actuarial test 
shows the Fund to have a deficit of #4, 
711,995.29, thereby tending to lull the 
people of West Virginia into what af 
actuarial test proves to be a sense 0 
false security, your attempting to de- 
fend your action primarily by quoting 
six of the leading workmen’s compensa- 
tion officials of this country as severely 
condemning and outlawing the tables ! 
used in my examination of the West 
Virginia Fund, places me in a position 
where I have left no alternative but t0 
write this communication, primarily 
an obligation to the people of West_Vit- 
ginia, and the claimants of the Fund, 
and secondarily to protect my actuarial 
reputation in your state. 





See that your letter not only looks 
easy to read, but also that it is actually 
easy to read, says Prof. J. H. Picken. 
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The Antithesis Of High Pressure 


Agents Who Sell by the Go-to-H—— Method; A Few Examples of Their Methods; Many People Regard 
Indifference as a Relief 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Instead of “The Antithesis of High 
Pressure” I originally wrote a headline 
on this article, reading “Selling Insur- 
ance By the Go To Hell Method of 
Salesmanship.” 

That sounded a little rough, so I 
thought I would change it so as not to 
shock the reader. But the discarded 
heading would be accurate just the same 
as indicating the sales technique of many 
successful agents. 

Such a descriptive title was invented 
by a New York City advertising man 
named Callahan, who in addition to util- 
izing the principle. involved in his own 
work also demonstrates what the title 
means of a bull-dog dubbed “Powder.” 

Possibly you have seen Callahan offer 
his dog a biscuit of a choice the dog 
enjoys only to observe the refusal of the 
dog to eat it and then, in contrast, to 


see a toasted cracker offered which the 
dog dislikes but which when pulled away 
from the dog with a statement that he 
cannot have it causes the animal to de- 
velop a sudden desire for it which leads 
to battle for possession. The dog is then 
placed on a table and his master walks 
to a door some distance away and calls 
to the dog informing him he may come 
if he desires. The dog does not move. 
Then he tries the “go-to-hell” method. 
He calls to the dog and tells him he 
mustn’t come and the animal immediately 
leaps forward like a streak of lightning. 


The Lure of High Prices 


This principle of putting things over 
by “holding them away” is found applied 
in general merchandising and is undoubt- 
edly used unconsciously by some adver- 
tisers and salesmen. Others build their 
business in true recognition and knowl- 
edge of the very reactions of human 
emotions in this way. Witness the in- 
creased sales of perfumes and lotions 
when marked up many times over the 
original price. The limited editions of 
books is another illustration and like- 
wise special short term sales. 

_Of course, the principle is known to 
life insurance men to have practiced it 
for ages in the subtle challenge to pros- 
pects that they might not be able to 
Pass the required physical examinations. 
Handled diplomatically this challenge still 
serves as one excellent means of bring- 
ing life insurance negotiations to a head. 
In fact, there are some actual cases on 
Tecord of prospects who could not pass 
the examinations and who became so de- 
termined when they discovered this that 
they eventually improved their health 
toa point where they could prove “that 
they could pass a physical examination.” 

n fact, an agent in Gardner, Mass., 
so challenged a prospect in endeavoring 
to sell an accident policy. The prospect 
immediately was determined that he 
Would show the agent then and there 
that he could pass any physical test. 

t so happened that the examination did 
Not prove 100% and the issuance of the 
Policy was considerably delayed. The 
Prospect became so worked up in his 

ctermination to prove his confidence in 

an Physical condition that he made a 
"ip to the company’s home office at his 
own expense without the agent accom- 
ane him and later made a second 

'p and was finally passed. It was his 
that plication for such a policy so 
tisk “ was by no means an undesirable 
ia ut the agent through the use of 
sold 80-to-hell” method of salesmanship 
‘old the policy even under the adverse 


conditions. And the buyer had a repu- 
tation as one not very susceptible to 
selling influence. 


This principle is one to be well con- 
sidered in the selling of insurance, not 
as the one and only platform on which 
to build sales but as a practical bit of 
strategy to be included and used in an 
insurance man’s selling methods, whether 
in life, casualty or fire insurance. 


Can Be 


It can be likened to the “push” and 
“pull” of a piece of rope. If you hand 
one end of a rope to another and you 
push the rope and your opponent fails 


Carried to Extremes 





CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


to pull, the rope simply crumples up. 
If your opponent pulls while you push, 
some headway is made. In many cases 
the “go-to-hell” method produces the 
necessary pull. 

It’s much like Prohibition, with which 
we are all familiar. As soon as we were 
denied the rights of drinking we seemed, 
as a nation, to develop the desire to 
prove to the world that we would drink, 
and that no one could tell us otherwise! 

Of course, the “go-to-hell” sales. me- 
thod can be carried to.extremes. There 
was, for instance, a high pressure acci- 
dent insurance salesman who achieved 
high records in visiting the best known 
business executives and_ stating his 
proposition with the information that 
the prospect must buy the contract then 
and there. He would inform the pros- 
pect that if he did not care to buy to 
say so and quickly, for he had plenty 
of other prospect. It was a “take it” 
or “leave it” proposition. It was the 
“oo-to-hell” method of selling and it 
produced astounding returns. Of course, 
it sounds simple, but in this instance, 
as every reader realizes, it was the 
agent’s personality and nerve and stand- 
ing which made this particularly bold 
method successful. It is not described 
as an example to model after but quoted 
as a true experience in illustration of 
the subject of the article. 

There is room, however, for the appli- 
cation of this not overworked principle 
when it is used in keeping with the 
agent’s own individuality and..in compli- 
ance with the situation at hand. There 
is tco much high pressure insurance sales 
attempt today where agents endeavor to 
rush the prospect into a sale. This works 
out to the immediate advantage of a 
business campaign, ‘Bit it seldom leads 


to the building up of a constructive agen- 
cy business promising future renewals. 
And furthermore, there is a great deal 
of policy “sampling” which leads to many 
flat cancellation and “Not Taken” poli- 
cies because the agent tries too hard 
to make a sale when perhaps the in- 
jection of a little of the “go-to-hell” 
practice might change the picture. 


A Riot Insurance Incident 


For instance, a threatening strike oc- 
curred in a fairly good-sized city. An 
agent familiar with riot insurance went 
out and interviewed the property owners 
subject to strike attack and placed a 
couple of dozen policies at the treble 
rate required. But he went one step 
further—he collected the premium in 
ca:h from each policyholder. This is 
not a requirement of the policy, but the 
agent recalled having written rain in- 
surance policies in this manner and suf- 
fered the previous experience of losing 
riot policies due to uncollected premiums 
when the policyholders returned the con- 
tracts for flat cancellation after the 
trouble subsided. This agent visited his 
prospects, but the proposition of riot 
insurance as an essential need of the 
moment with a cash obligation and then 


- treated it in a “go-to-hell” attitude with 


excellent returns. 


A life insurance man on a train ex- 
hibited a typewritten sheet descriptive 
of an annuity bond to a friend and used 
all of his salesmanship possible in arous- 
ing the friend’s interest. Once he gained 
his genuine interest he folded up the 
data and placed it in his pocket, going 
on to other topics of conversation—or 
rather he tried to but was unsuccessful 
for the friend wanted to know more 
about the bond and his interest became 
very serious indeed when the proposition 
was taken away from him. 


Story of a Floater Line 


A big floater policy written in New 
York City invited the competition of 
many different insurance companies. It 
had been written for a five year period 
in one company, but somehow or other 
its expiration date became known in the 
‘street and because of the size of the 
contract it seemed that nearly every one 
was after it. When the time approached 
for renewal the assured informed its 
carrier of the floater of the many dif- 
ferent companies bidding and the great 
variance in the rates. The company car- 
rying the insurance displayed very great 
wisdom and instead of becoming panic- 
stricken and rushing to the assured to 
hold the contract they took on an air 
of injury and informed their assured 
that if they were really interested in 
the wild fluctuation of rates offered that 
they would withdraw and could not be 
considered upon renewal. They obtained 
the contract. They did not make a rate 
concession, but it was their “go-to-hell” 
method that saved the contract and had 
they rushed headlong and pleaded with 
the assured they would have undoubtedly 
lost out. 


A fire insurance company manager was 
honored with a visit from a big agent. 
The executive was warned that this 
agent was calling regarding a line which 
the company preferred to cancel and 
that he must handle him most diplo- 
matically and carefully. He was further 
told that if he insisted upon the cancel- 
lation he would lose the agent imme- 
diately. When the agent called the fire 
executive nevertheless carried through 
his program with courtesy but in a firm 
manner and told the agent that the line 
must be cancelled. “Well, then, we will 
have to drop your company,” came the 


answer, about which the executive had 
been warned. Looking the agent straight 
in the eye the insurance executive pleas- 
antly replied, “We can’t have any ar- 
gument over that. You have made your 
decision and we understand then that 
you will no longer represent us.” The 
agent was entirely taken back. He had 
expected the insurance company to plead 
with him. It was an experience quite 
the contrast with his usual calls, for he 
was reputed to be a producer who got 
what he wanted. Before the interview 
was over he admitted that he did not 
want to lose the company, and cordial 
relations have existed ever since. 

Looking at some jewelry an assured 
possessed an agent remarked, “Too bad 
you are not eligible for one of those all- 
risk. jewelry policies.” “Not eligible?” 
ejaculated the assured, who had other 
policies with this agent. “No,” replied 
the agent. “You have to possess jewelry 
valuing about $10,000 before a company 
will issue one of these policies.” “Why, 
I've got over $20,000 in jewelry right 
here,” shouted the owner. And, of 
course, he was sold an All-Risk Jewelry 
floater. 


A Young Man From Providence 


Speaking further of this “go-to-hell” 
method of selling, there is a young agent 
in Providence who works almost entirely 
by this method. He is of the reserve 
type and works in that manner. He 
has in the period of one year gained con- 
trol of the entire insurance schedule of 
one Providence bank. The answer is in 
the statement made to him one day by 
the bank cashier. Said he: 

“You are the only agent who seems 
able to handle our special as well as 
our regular insurance needs. We like 
to do business with you because you 
do not come in and after learning what 
we want insured immediately reply and 
assure us that it can be taken care of 
and then later come back and explain 
how it is impossible to do what we asked. 
You take the matter under careful con- 
sideration and when you do not let us 
know you have all of the information 
and we close the subject in one inter- 
view. 


The real answer is that this young and 
capable agent does not fall all over the 
bank officials, to use the term, but adopts 
a judicial attitude and “considers” the in- 
surance offerings. 


One of the best illustrations of what 
can be accomplished through this so- 
called “go-to-hell” method was the ex- 
perience of a local agent who surveyed 
the Insurance requirements of a manu; 
facturing plant. He reviewed all of their 
policies and called to their attention cer- 
tain corrections which were in order 
and he made up a neat typewritten in- 
ventory of the whole insurance situa- 
tion. The plant had never purchased 
any insurance from this agent, but as 
the service cost them nothing they 
agreed to permit him to work out the 
insurance inventory. In their gratitude 
for. his service they offered him two 
policies of another agent’s which were 
expiring. He refused to take them! He 
said that his mission was not to twist 
away any insurance from other agents. 
He only asked that they reward him 
with any new lines of insurance they 
might take out in the future. His first 
line was a check forgery policy and then 
later they permitted the merit rating 
system to be applied to their trucks 
and he was given the Fleet policy. It 
is safe to say that eventually he will 
control all of their insurance. Of course, 
he might have gained control through 
the high pressure method, but this in- 
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stance, which is an actual one, is quoted 
to further illustrate nevertheless what 
is accomplished when the “go-to-hell” 
plan is occasionally used. 

By Appointment Only 

There is one life insurance agent who 
has cards printed “By appointment only.” 
It takes a lot of courage and the right 
kind of a personality to succeed in sell- 
ing life insurance by this method. It is, 
however, an extreme illustration of the 
“go-to-hell” plan of selling. 

An accident insurance special accident- 
ly discovered how he could succeed in 
this way also. Calling on a prospect he 
said: “Mr, Johnson, I came in to talk 
to you about a special policy which I 
have been showing to a list of men here 
in town, but I guess this may be a little 
beyond what you might consider.” He 
found that his prospect was incidentally 
alert to know what this policy was and 
when the agent mentioned two or three 
leading citizens who were policyholders 
for that particular cover, Mr. Johnson, 
the prospect, quickly demonstrated that 
he too had the resources to enjoy such 
protection. 

A letter used by a local agent falls 
into this class and is worth studying, 
for it brought requests to his agency 
many weeks after its initial release. It 
read as follows: 

Dear Sir: If you are not inter- 
ested in your credit standing or your 
business reputation, this letter will 
not be of special interest. 

You have never seen me in your 
office soliciting fire insurance for the 
reason that I have been very busy 
taking care of the large number of 
policyholders we now have. How- 
ever, | want to make it known that 
the International Fire Insurance 
Company, which I have the extreme 
privilege to represent, has an unusu- 
al reputation in the fire insurance 
field. It is said that when this com- 
pany accepts a line of insurance it is 
a compliment to the assured. This 
insurance company prides itself on 
its preferred class of business. When 
you feel the need of further fire in- 
surance protection and want a com- 
pany of undisputed standing, and 
your risk is one that falls into this 
company’s class of acceptance, please 
let me know. 

The above letter in indeed a contrast 
to many of the insurance sales letters 
sent out. It requires business courage 
and confidence to send out such a let- 
ter. It upsets the accepted sales theory 
that you must make it easy for the pros- 
pect to respond. Notwithstanding it was 
successful, perhaps because it was in 
contrast to the general run of sales let- 
ters. At any rate, it fell in the “go-to- 
hell” method of approach and perhaps 
that is the reason it succeeded. 

Before the Dean schedule for fire in- 
surance had been applied in an eastern 
city an agent approached one of his fire 
insurance policyholders and said: “Jim, 
if you cold only qualify, I could get 
you a cheaper policy.” Notice he did 
not say a rate reduction but referred to 
a cheaper policy. This policyholder de- 
manded what the qualifications were and 
in a short time enjoyed a lower rate. 
Had the agent begged him to put in the 
improvements he perhaps would not have 
obtained his response, but handling it as 
he did he further cemented his insur- 
ance relations. 

The “go-to-heil” method of selling does 
not encourage the use of tricky state- 
ments or methods. It does not invite 
blind offers or clever ways of gaining 
attention by arousing mere curiosity and 
so on. It is simply a well known princi- 
ple based on the treatment of human 
emotions suggested for consideration in 
insurance sales improvement. Ponder 
on why the exclusive clubs have a wait- 
ing list; why man pursues the girl most 
difficult to win; why Eve picked the 
apple in the first place. It’s a human 
trait to want’ what you can’t get and 
not only the recognition of this trait 
but its diplomatic and occasional use in 
all-round insurance selling can help to 
build sales. 


—, 


What Underwriters Expect 
From Their Local - Agents 


Fire insurance agents should look for 
their profits beyond the mere solicita- 
tion of new business and renewing of old 
contracts. Selling insurance is, to be 
true, the primary source of income for 
all agents, but a considerable part of 
the net income can be derived’ from 
another channel, namely good under- 
writing. The popular supposition among 
too many agents is that the local repre- 
sentative is responsible for bringing in 
business and giving service to assured 
when losses occur, but the underwriting 
of each risk is to be left almost entirely 
to the judgment of home offices. 

Admittedly, the home offices of fire 
companies maintain elaborate and expert 
underwriting departments for the express 
purpose of examining each incoming ap- 
plication before it is accepted and a pol- 
icy issued. These underwriting depart- 
ments are in possession of much informa- 
tion which agents do not have and often 
know when to reject an offer that in 
every respect looks perfectly all right 
to an agent. The home office examiners 
have access to maps, credit information, 
loss records and commercial reports that 
are invaluable aids in influencing judg- 
ment upon applications passed along for 
acceptance or rejection. 

Nevertheless, the home office depart- 
ments expect aid in underwriting from 
the local agent himself. The company 
deserving to make a profit upon its busi- 
ness for any year must receive such 
assistance from the field. Fortunately, 
the majority of companies have upon 
their books thousands of capable, pains- 
taking and co-operating agents who are 
proud of their company connections and 
are trying in every way to keep the 
business of their agencies up to the 
highest standards. On the other hand, 
the loss ratio of some agencies indicate 
that more attention is being paid to 
quantity than to quality. 


Contingents Paid for Few Losses 


In a financial way the local agent bene- 
fits by trying to help his home offices. 
Most of the companies pay contingent 
commissions, and as the word applies 
the extra commissions sent ta agents 
at the close of each year are contingent 
wholly upon the low loss ratio of each 
particular agency. There is an induce- 


ment of a valuable sort for an agent. 


to examine every prospect thoroughly 
and to bend every, effort toward remov- 
ing hazards likely to lead to fire losses. 

Home underwriting offices that look 
for assistance from the agency forces 
generally do their share in acquainting 
agents with the character of the co- 
operation sought. The home office of- 
ficial in charge of a particular section 
of .territory should himself. be well ac- 
quainted with all the general character- 
istics of the area under his jurisdiction. 
He should be a man who has traveled 
extensively and appreciates. the -view- 
point of agents. He cannot get a cor- 
rect picture of the hazards of his field 
from maps and books alone. ersonal 
contact with the field is recognized as 
oné of the most important elements 
in successful fire underwriting. 

Assuming knowledge of the field upon 
the part of the underwriter he, in turn, 
instructs his. special agents to watch 
carefully the character of all business 
being sought and offered by agents. The 
latter are to be told to avoid this or 
that type of risk or to stay away from 
certain districts of the community or 
to be very slow in soliciting business 
from persons of certain nationalities. 

All these pointers and others likewise 
can be and are forwarded to the local 
agent from the home office through the 
medium of the field men. Nevertheless, 
the underwriting departments cannot 
watch everything. They can pass along 
general advice, but the local agent himself 


must apply the rules and display: origi- 
nality and resourcefulness. He is the 
one person who comes daily into confact 
with people around him and he is in a 
better position than anyone else to be 
aware of changing business conditions 
forecasting local prosperity or depression. 
Agents Pass On Moral Hazards 

The wideawake local agent is really 
the only person in the chain along which 
pisses an application for fire insurance 
to be able accurately to judge moral 
hazards. Underwriting departments ex- 
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pect him to know something about the 
financial resources of those whom he 
insures. He should know whether the 
applicant has had any previous fires, 
whether his insurance bears a correct 
relation to the property he seeks to 
cover, whether his business is one likely 
to prosper or not and he ought to check 
up upon a score of other factors that 
present themselves for investigation 
when a big risk is sought. Agents who 
are not students of business in general 
or conversant with the trend of finan- 
cial affairs are less likely than other- 
wise to make profits for themselves or 
their companies. An insurance company 
in the majority of instances must accept 
the report of its agent upon the moral 
hazard of each risk. 

From the viewpoint of the physical 
hazard also the local agent occupies an 
especially advantageous position. Home 
office maps show the location of a build- 
ing, tell whether it is constructed of 
brick or stone or is a frame structure, 
but omit entirely the finer points of 
consideration. The inspecting local agent 
sees whether the exposure hazards are 
good or bad, whether the property is 
maintained in proper condition and 
whether the future development of the 
neighborhood is such as to enhance or 
detract from the value of the risk. All 
these factors have a direct relation to 
the burning probability of any risk. 


Experience of One Underwriter 


One of the home office underwriters 
in New York who has devoted years of 
study to this very problem of better 
co-operation between the companies and 
their agents is F. G. Wissemann, mana- 
ger of the suburban fire department of 
the Automobile of Hartford. During the 
time that Mr. Wissemann has studied 
fire insurance underwriting he has made 
an exhaustive survey of nearly all the 
territory between Pittsburgh and the 
Atlantic seaboard in the Middle Depart- 
ment area. In charge now of the New 


York suburban territory he can tell 
when any important risk is offered 
whether he wants it or not without send- 
ing a.special inspector out on the job, 
As a consequence of his system of a 
careful selection of risks on the part 
of home office, special agents and local 
agents he has kept his loss ratio down 
to a point not much over 30%. This 
would have been utterly impossible with- 
out full co-operation from all those par- 
ticipating in the handling of the risks. 


Here is some of the intelligent, worth- 
while advice Mr. Wissemann gave to 
The Eastern Underwriter on the matter 
of mutual understandings between agents 
= companies being to the advantage of 

oth: 


What F. G. Wissemann Exepcts 
From Agents 


“It has been my experience that the 
majority of agents are loyal to their 
companies. However, it is only natural 
to assume that they would elect to use 
those companies that are lenient and not 
exacting in which to place risks, which 
in their judgment are not undesirable 
but nevertheless are undesirable from 
the company’s standpoint. If agents 
were advised at the time of appoint- 
ment or a little later, that the home 
office as well as the field representatives 
were conversant with the undesirable 
sections, risks or assured in the locality 
operated in by such agent, the agent 
would wake up to the fact that it would 
be useless to commit the company by 
issuing policies. This would only be 
a waste of energy, time and expense on 
his or their part as the policy would 
eventually be ordered cancelled. 


“T have learned that when making 
an appointment if you will thoroughly 
instruct an agent he will, as a rule, be 
governed accordingly. This advance, s0 
to speak, advice obviates and agency 
commitment which would ordinarily only 
be caught after submission to the spe- 
cial agent. Thus some time elapses be- 
tween the receipt of the daily report and 
the request for cancellation, but in all 
probability the policy had been deliv- 
ered to the assured or mortgagee and 
then had to be recalled. 

“This is what disturbs agency rela- 
tion, whereas, as above stated, if agents 
are shown that you are conversant with 
their entire field of operations they will 
not commit you on an undesirable risk. 
This plan, to my knowledge, has always 
worked out to be mutually advantageous 
and profitable. The modern up-to-date 
agent will not commit companies on un- 
desirable risks for premium income, pre- 
ferring to confine his writing to person- 
aliy controlled business, looking forward 
to earning his contingent commission 
which is quite a factor.” 


Taking Risks From Brokers 


Another underwriter in New York con- 
tributes his bit to the discussion by 
urging local agents to be more that 
careful in the acceptance of risks from 
comparatively strange solicitors or brok- 
ers. A lot of poor business finds it 
way onto the books of fire companies 
and ultimately into the loss departments 
because some agents rely wholly upom 
the recommendations of brokers and 40 
not go out to investigate for themselves 
whether the risks are up to the stand 
ards customarily set by their officets 
They must realize that the broker may 
underestimate the hazards in order 10 
get his insurance. 

These suggestions 


to agents may 


sound trite and have the ring of age 
old platitudes but, nevertheless, constaat 
reiteration is necessary, this underwrite 
said. Just recently he received a comm: 
nication from an agent, who had just ha 
one of his large risks burn out, expres* 
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Notable Career Of 
Charles D. Hilles 


(Continued from page 12) 


fault, and his fairness and honesty of 
mind in approaching every subject 
which came before him, commanded the 
confidence of my own clientele and 
brought to the office many new friends. 
As an organizer and an executive I do 
not know of any man who can surpass 
him.” 

Mr. Hilles was born in Ohio. A high 
school graduate he went to an academy 
in Maryland for two years. His first em- 
ployment was as secretary to the super- 
intendent of a boys’ preparatory school 
in Lancaster, Ohio, after which he be- 
came superintendent of the school. He 
became a reporter on the Lancaster 
“Gazette,” eventually becoming presi- 
dent of the Gazette Printing Co. In 
1902 he moved to New York City to be- 
come superintendent of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum whose affairs he man- 
aged until 1909 and he has been actively 
connected with the institution ever since 
as president of the board of directors. 
He is a member of the National Con- 
ference on Charities and Corrections and 
of the Playground Association of 
America. 


Before leaving Ohio, Mr. Hilles had 
become interested in politics and active 
in the Republican Party. He continued 
his political activity after becoming a 
resident of New York state and both 
his work and his knowledge of national 
affairs attracted the favorable notice and 
comment of the party leaders. During 
the campaign of 1908 he was an active 
supporter of Mr. Taft and his work 
was so well done that after election 
President Taft selected him as assistant 
secretary of the Treasury which office 
he held for two years. During this time 
his duties brought him into close con- 
tact with nearly every member of Con- 
gress among whom his sense of equity 


and broad gauge methods won him many 
friends and considerable popularity. 

In March, 1911, he was appointed sec- 
retary to the President and served in 
this capacity during the remainder of 
President Taft’s term. His unquestioned 
success in discharging the duties of this 
admittedly delicate office and the conse- 
quent intimate knowledge of the politi- 
cal situation resulted in his selection as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee to manage the campaign of 
1912. Though Mr. Taft suffered the de- 
feat inevitable to the candidate of a split 
party, his campaign was conducted with 
a vigorous dignity which reflected the 
greatest credit on its management. 

From 1912 until 1916 Mr. Hilles con- 
tinued as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, devoting his cf- 
forts toward preparation for the 1916 
campaign by the reuniting and reorgani- 
zation of the factions of his party. 

Mr. Hilles is a member of the Chevy 
Chase, Metropolitan and National Press 
clubs of Washington and the Century, 
Metropolitan, Union- League and Law- 
yers clubs of New York. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Sarah Bell Whiley at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, on September 30, 1896. They 
have three children, Elizabeth Lee, Fred- 
erick Whiley and Charles Dewey, Jr. 

Mr. Hilles is director of the Otis Ele- 
vator Co., Fidelity International Trust 
Co., American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Library Square Realty Co., Hotel Mc- 
Alpin €o. and New York Life. 


How He Impresses Richard W. Lawrence 


Richard W. Lawrence, for years chair- 
man of the Bronx Republican Commit- 
tee, and now president of the Bankers- 
Commercial Security Co., Inc., gave me 
a brief statement about Mr. Hilles which 
will illustrate how he stands in the popu- 
lous section of Greater New York which 
Mr. Lawrence represented for so many 
years in Republican politics: 


“Briefly, Charles D. Hilles has always 


been a gentleman and a scholar in pub-- 


Why I Believe in Publicity 


By HENRY G. McMILLAN, 
Maynard & McMillan, Knoxville, Tenn. 


I have been in the insurance business 
for thirty-one years, and from the_be- 
ginning have believed in the power of 
publicity, and have seen splendid results 
cbtained by its use. I have also seen 
some very remarkable failures through 
the lack of advertising. Men with splen- 
did personalities and abundance of en- 
ergy have worked hard and obtained a 
mediocre success far short of what they 
were entitled to and would have received, 
had they resorted to advertising, which 
would have helped them to have ob- 
tained the position they coveted. In 
other words, advertising is the difference 
between mediocrity and leadership or 
prominency. 

Insurance agents and companies are 
standing in their own light, and not ob- 
taining the success possible to them when 
they refuse to use constructive advertis- 
ing in the press, which is the most eco- 
nomical means of reaching the greatest 
number of people. 

- I am just a local insurance agent— 
always have been; have-never- had-a de- 
sire to be anything else, although I have 
had some very good offers from com- 
pariies. 

The Objections Of An Agent 

A local insurance agent owes it to him- 
self, to his family, and to the public to 
use the public press to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the benefits derived from insur- 
ance. He owes it to himself because by 
advertising he can increase the possibili- 








lic, business and private life. Every Nev 
Yorker, worthy the name, appreciates 
his unceasing and devoted service to the 
furtherance of American ideals in the 
body politic.” 


ties of his earnings through his own per- 
sonal efforts, thereby benefiting his fam- 
ily and doing the public a great service. 

The public is unconscious of the great 
benefits to be derived from insurance. 





HENRY G. McMILLAN 


They do not fully realize the commer- 
cial value of insurance, how it has ex- 
panded credit and thereby enlarged our 
activities, giving greater resources of 
wealth as well as alleviating the pain of 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Don’t Forget The Paper 


The Agent With a Nose for News Can Do Much for 
Himself and for the Business in Which 
He is Engaged 
By A. W. SPAULDING 
Advertising Manager of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Com pany 


Somewhere in every agency office 
there is a list of the telephone numbers 
that are most frequently called. It may 
be under the glass top of the agent’s 
desk; it may. be tacked on the wall near 
the telephone, or in a large agency it 
may be convenient to the operator at 
the switchboard. This list should always 
contain the number of the local news- 
paper and in the majority of cases that 
newspaper number may well be called 
several times a week. 

“But why bother with the newspaper? 
The ‘Times’ or the ‘Journal,’ or what- 
ever it is, has reporters. It is up to them 
to get the news, not up to me to give 
it to them.” 


How Is Paper to Know if You Don’t 
Tell It? 


But is it? 

How is a newspaper editor to find out 
that you have just engaged a new clerk; 
or that you are moving to a new office ; 
or that you have just received a letter 
from one of your companies announc- 
ing a new and interesting form of in- 
. surance coverage; or that you have just 
teken on a new company; or that you 
yourself are leaving for a two weeks’ 
hrn:ing trip; or that the adjuster for 
the Blank Co. gave unusually prompt 
service in connection with some local 
loss; or that there is to be an agency 
convention at Hot Springs or Poland 
Springs or some other Springs which 
you and your partner plan to attend. 
~ Or that someone has recently published 
a simple and clever explanation of the 
coinsurance clause — something _ that 
should interest every local business man ; 
or that in your opinion compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance is not alto- 
gether desirable; or that om the occa- 
sion of the recent visit of special agent 
Smith of the X Insurance Co. you were 
told thus and so regarding business con- 
ditions, etc.; or that you had recently 
received a list of inspected fire protective 
devices recommended by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and will be glad 
to give advice regarding the purchase of 
extinguishers and other fire fighting 
equipment. 


Worthy of News Comment 


How is a newspaper editor to find out 
all these things if he is not given a tip 
or the slightest lead? Yet the average 
editor would agree that all of these 
items would furnish at least a paragraph 
worthy of the news columns and would 
be glad to get the story over the tele- 
phone, to send a reporter or to have 
you dictate the facts in the case and 
send them in by mail. 

Don’t think for a moment that news 
items take the place of paid advertising 
or that you can put anything over on 
a good editor by trying to sell your 
wares through the newscolumns. There 
is a sharp division between propaganda 
and news. To attempt to base a news 
story on an interview with yourself, tell- 
ing why the Blank Co. is a good com- 
pany or why this or that policy is a de- 
sirable contract would result in your 
losing the confidence of the editor and 
in his giving a suspicious sniff at every 
future news story you offered. 


Keep In Touch With Papers 


It isn’t necessary to define this differ- 
ence, but if you want to test any item 
that may be on the border line, ask your- 


self this question: Would I be interested 
in this bit of news if I were in some 
other line of business. 


I quite agree with one of our own 
representatives who said, “No agent is so 
busy that he can ignore his local news- 
paper,” for entirely aside from the ad- 
vantages that come from frequent news 
stories regarding an agency and the in- 
surance business in general, it is a de- 
cided help to keep in touch with the 
newspaper headquarters. The _ things 
that make news often make insurance 
prospects. 

There is another desirable result of 
an agent’s being on friendly terms with 
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his newspaper editor. Public opinion 
frequently follows editorial opinion and 
editorial opinion frequently depends 
upon the facts that are at the editor’s 
command. I have in mind something that 
happened about two years ago in a mid- 
dle western city. As often happens, 
some individual had written an open let- 
ter to the editor registering a vigorous 
complaint against “high fire insurance 
rates.” Immediately, there followed an 
avalanche of letters from other property 
owners who of course agreed that they 
were paying too much for their insur- 
ance. 

The editor of the paper decided to 
institute an investigation—to find out 
how rates were made and whether or 
not they really were high. He called 
in the local rating bureau man and the 
result of the investigation was a com- 
plete vindication of the rating system 
and in fact the editor published a fea- 
ture story on the subject and _ inti- 
mated that perhaps the rates were not 
high enough. 

Unfortunately all editors do not take 
the trouble to investigate, but if the edi- 
tor is well acquainted with John Jones, 
insurance agent “down on South Main 
Street,” he will call him up and say, 
“Jack, how about this matter of rates?” 
or “How about this bill that is up be- 
fore the legislature?” or how about 
something else that may be a matter of 
current interest and that will be prop- 
erly handled in the editorial columns if 
some agent is in on the picture. 





An Agent’s Activities 


Thomas S. Ridge, Jr., president of the 
Insurance Agents’ Association of Kansas 
City, Mo., entered the insurance business 
in 1915 with his faiher. He purchased 
the half interest of Kirman B. White in 
the Ridge & White Insurance Agency, 
the office then becoming known as the 
Ridge Insurance Agency. The ageritty 
was originally established by the elder 
Mr. Ridge in 1892. Mr. Ridge was one 
of the founders of the insurance agents’ 
association. Mr. Ridge is now dead and 
the business is now carried on under the 
same name by T. S. Ridge, Jr. 

Thomas Ridge, Jr., is now thirty-four 
years old, married and the father of two 
children. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1915. Mr. Ridge 
is an enthusiastic golfer and is a mem- 
ber of Mission Hills Country Club and 
Indian Hills Country Club. He is a very 
active member of the Lions Club of Kan- 
sas City. He takes an active interest 
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in the civic affairs of his city and is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Safety Council, the Busfness District 
League, the Automobile Club and the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

His agency represents the Standard 
Fire of Hartford, the Western Fire of 
Fort Scott, Kan., the American Eagle, 
which this agency has represented since 
a year after the organization of that 
company; the Western Automobile Cas- 
ualty Co. and Lloyd’s Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Co. 

Mr. Ridge was reared in the atmo- 
sphere of’ Local Board activity and with 
a firm belief in the American Agency 
System. He has been active in the af- 
fairs of the Kansas City Association, 
serving on the executive committee in 
1924 and 1925, was general chairman of 
the committee which had charge of the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Kansas 
City in 1925, which was one of the most 
successful ‘ever held by the national as- 
sociation, and then he was elected pres- 
ident of the Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of Kansas City in December, 1926. 

Local board activity is Mr. Ridge’s 
pet hobby. He is a firm believer in the 
benefits of local boards to individual 
agents and is a strong organization man. 
He created quite an interesting discus- 
sion at the recent New Orleans conven- 
tion of the National Association by ad- 
vocating a change in the make-up of the 
National Association in so far as repre- 
sentation at the annual convention was 
concerned; that is, to change the basis 
of representation from state associations 
to local boards. This came at a most 
opportune time, as the officers of the 
National Association were very strongly 
urging the organization of more active 
local boards and the strengthening of 


existing ones. Mr. Ridge feels that there 
is more real strength in the local boards 
than there is in the state associations, 
and that in this way the national asso- 


ciation would be greatly strengthened, as 


the various local boards all have more 
or less financial stability through assets 
accumulated over a period of years, the 
individual members are more closely 
brought into contact with each other, and 
have more interests in common, and are 
all stronger advocates of organized ef- 
fort on the part of the national associa- 
tion, all of which tends to make the na- 
tional association more effective as the 
proponent of the American Agency Sys- 
tem. 





Braniffs “Work 
Week” Suggestion 


The bulletins of the T. E. Braniff Co, 
Oklahoma City, are so clever that they 
have attracted nation-wide attention. 

Phil Braniff, the editor, sprang a new 
one in his issue of November 7 when he 
advocated “Work Week.” His bulletin, 
addressed to the field force of the 
agency, read as follows: 


“This week not having been set aside 
for any particular purpose other than 
to make a living, I hereby dedicate it 
‘Work Week,’ and suggest that every- 
body spend the week getting ready for 
the future. Work is something that I 
know very little about, but from obser- 
vation I judge that it is a good habit 
to get into. To properly go about it, 
it is well to understand the chassis and 
how it operates. 

“The body is kinda like the senate. 
We have the upper and lower members. 
The lowers sometimes get on their up- 
pers and there are more members miss- 
ing than in any other body except the 
G. A. R. The lower members are sup- 
posed to get you there before 9 a. m, 
and as soon as you arrive the upper 
members are supposed to reach out and 
take some of it. But the body doesn't 
always function properly. Sometimes 
the lower members get ‘tabled’ and the 
upper members get crossed or pocketed. 

“All members need exercise. Any good 
poker player* will tell you that it isn't 
just right to call unless you’ve got ’em. 
But you’ve got just what it takes to 
call and if you find some fellow with 
small limits, call and raise him a few. 

“Winter is on its way here. Those 
spine coolers are slipping around the hills 
up in Canada and it won’t be long until 
you'll hear the windows rattle and you'll 
feel Mrs. Winter drawing on you with 
a draught that will set you back. Don't 
fail your customers. Give ’em the slip- 
policy that puts their legs on the op- 
erating table free when they do the Eliza 
act on a slippery morning. 

“Accident and health insurance is 
quite the thing now. When the streets 
get icy and boys try to get across—you'll 
see some fellow make a dive and—heads 
or tails—he loses unless you had him 
covered.” 





LINCOLN ON KNOCKERS 


Abraham Lincoln said upon one occa- 
sion: 

“If I were trying to read, much less 
answer all the attacks made on me, this 
shop might well be closed for any other 
business. I do the very best I know 
how, the very best I can; and I :mean 
to keep on doing it to the end. If the 
end brings me out all right, what 1 
said against me will not amount to any- 
thing. If the end brings me out. all 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 
would make no difference.” 





INSURE AUTO WINDOWS 


Many automobile owners not having 
collision insurance will ‘buy automobile 
glass insurance. Comparatively few au- 
tomobile owners have full. coverage col- 
lision insurance, in which case. they 40 
not have protection when glass is broken. 


Dece: 
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“Knowledge Is Power” In Surety Salesmanship 


By EDWARD C. LUNT, Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


A certain person wise in his day and 
generation—somebody who surely knew 
how to find his way about—once upon a 
time enriched the world with this bril- 
liant observation: “The only indispen- 
sable thing about clothes is that the 
wearer shall be at peace with them.” 
Similarly, the one essential element in 


an attempt to sell a piece of corporate | 


suretyship is that the salesman shall be 
at peace with his prospective customer. 
Sometimes the rate disturbs the har- 
mony of the occasion; not infrequently 
the form of bond creates discord; now 
and again the question of collateral se- 
curity leads to a frictional impasse. 
There is one infallable remedy for any 
such unpleasantness—namely, a mastery 
of his subject on the part of the sales- 
man; because all the suggested obstacles 


to peaceful negotiations, and about all 
others, may be removed and annihilated 
by patient reasoning. The rate may be 
shown to be justified by the experience 
and by the procedure followed for de- 
termining rates. The form of bond may 
be explained or perhaps modified in the 
given case. Convincing reasons may be 
adduced for the requirement of security. 
At all events the salesman should know 
vastly more about the whole situation 
than the buyer, and should be able, out 
of the plenitude of his knowledge, to 
give a good answer to every question 
and objection raised by the client. 
Know Your Subject 


In order to sell anything, whether it 
be a new and complicated labor-saving 
mechanical device or an even more com- 
plicated and mysterious  loss-saving 
surety bond, the prime requisite for a 
salesman is that he shall know what he 
is talking about. Too often, alas, in all 
the walks of commercial life, he does 
not. What a luxury it is, even for a 
reluctant buyer, to talk with a salesman 
who really knows his business, and who 
can at least give one, in concise and lucid 
speech, the main points of his proposi- 
tion and enable one to pass upon its 
merits. All the world makes way, says 
Emerson, for the man who knows 
whither he is going. An ignorant sales- 
man never knows whither he is going 
with his argument; everybody gets in his 
way, and he never arrives. 

Many insurance agents, if called upon 
suddenly by an important client to pro- 
cure a surety bond, are unable to render 
adequate service because they do not 
thoroughly understand what it is all 
about—why the bond is required, what 
dangers it involves to any company that 
writes it, how the dangers may be avert- 
ed or at least minimized, and so on. 
Sometimes, if not usually, the client him- 
self is as little informed as the agent, 
so that it becomes a case of the blind 
leading the blind, especially if the bond 
is one that the client is compelled to 
give rather than one that he is himself 
seeking for his own benefit and protec- 
tion. 

Keep Your Company in Mind 
; In many cases, to be sure, the agent 
is not imperatively required to know 
all these things and thoroughly to under- 
stand what is going on, so far as the 
client is concerned, because the latter’s 
attorney or architect or other represen- 
tative does know all about it, even per- 
haps to the extent of drawing the bond 
form or prescribing its terms. However, 


even under this latter condition of things 
the agent must still understand the situ- 
ation and know what it involves to the 
surety company. This is so because the 
end and aim of all his service to the 
client is to procure the bond if it be one 
that any company ought to write. 

If he has authority to write the bond 
himself, he surely cannot do so in fair- 
ness to his company unless he thorough- 
ly understands what he is doing and is 
satisfied that the bond is safe. If, on 
the other hand, he must submit the case 
to his company, he is obviously in no po- 
sition to do that and to give his client 
proper service unless he can show his 
company that the bond may prudently be 
issued. 

Anyway you look at it, therefore, the 
first and last suggestion that one can give 
to a surety salesman is that he knows 
his subject. If he can satisfy that re- 
quirement—not an easy thing to do, of 
course—the rest is smooth sailing. As 
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regards a large proportion of the bonds 
commonly written nothing else is neces- 
sary, because in these cases the client 
must furnish the bond, the form is pre- 
scribed, the same rate is charged by all 
companies. Under such conditions there 
is nothing that one agent can do, so far 
as the mere acquisition of the business 
is concerned, that any other agent can- 
not do as well—nothing except render a 
given quality of service. 
Persuasiveness Necessary 


These obligatory bonds at one-time 
made up perhaps the bulk of the business 
done by surety companies, and they still 
constitute a considerable part of the en- 
tire writings. The enterprise and inge- 
nuity of underwriters, however, have 
provided the companies for a long time 
with additional business, and will doubt- 
less continue to do so as the manifold 
uses of surety bonds are gradually de- 
veloped. In this latter kind of business 
the agent must have some degree of per- 
suasive power, because the buyer pro- 
cures the bond of his own volition and 
for his own: presumed protection—the 
bond is not, as in the former case, forced 
upon him by some rule of law or by some 
requirement of a person in a position to 
demand such protection. 

While, therefore, a salesman’s arts 


may be utilized in the case of these vol- opinion that he should go after contract 


untary bonds, a thorough understanding 
of the subject by the agent is none the 
less desirable if not imperative. A 
banker, for example, must often be urged 
(though not very much in these enlight- 
ened days) to buy a blanket bond, and 
in that respect magnetic salesmanship is 
useful; but how vastly more important 
it is for the salesman to be able to tell 
the banker all about the different forms 
of blanket bonds. Any bank executive is 
simply delighted to have a competent 
advisor give him complete information 
about blanket bonds—what protection, 
for example, Form 1 gives him that Form 
2, say, withholds; what insurance Form 
8 exclusively provides, how much such 
special protection costs, and whether it 
is worth the additional charge; what 
“misplacement” coverage is, and whether 
or not it is important and why; what 
the various forms, with and without cer- 
tain optional riders. will cost him: and 
so on as to plenty of other blanket-bond 
details. 

Not more ardently did Desdemona 
listen to Othello’s round unvarnish’d tale 

Of moving accidents by flood and 


eld, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the im- 
ment deadly breach, 
than would our banker hear an expert 
expound the myterious and magic quali- 
ties of blanket bonds. 


Use Lots of Shoe Leather 


Assuming throughout (a pretty large 
assumption!) that the agent knows fair- 
Iv well the qualities of the bond that 
he is trying to sell—its merits and pro- 
tective value from the standpoint of the 
obligee and its dangers and underwriting 
points from the standpoint of the oblisor 
—what else does he need in order to dis- 
pose of his wares. Let us consider some 
of the leading lines. 

In the case of fidelity bonds what he 
needs chiefly is shoe leather. Nearlv 
one-fifth of the suretv business of all the 
American companies last vear (1926) con- 
sisted of fidelity risks, and as much more 
could be put on their books withont 
overworking anybody greafly. Everv 
hnsiness concern of any consequence, all 
kinds of associations and institutions. all 
the big corporations, are prospects. TIn- 
der the stress of competition most lib- 
eral and attractive contracts are now 
available, and the rates are so low that 
in the case of most companies the final 
fidelitv figures are nerilouslv near the 
red. No prospective buver of this insr- 
ence is likelv to complain of either the 
form of bond or the price—except ner- 
hans the man who, unable to find anv 
other fault with his coal, complained thot 
it contained too many prehistoric toads. 


Selling Contract Bonds 


Contract bonds constitute today the 
most important branch of suretyshin 
from both the home office and the field 
point of view. In the former resnect 
they are of vital importance because they 
produce one-third of the entire surety 
premiums (they did last year. at least), 
and because they may be highly profit- 
able or quite the reverse according to 
their underwriting treatment; and to 
producers contract bonds are even more 
important because the immediate surety 
premiums are very large and the inciden- 
atid premiums are often larger 
still. 

“Tt takes a lot of time to have onin- 
ions,” said Walter Bagehot. with char- 
acteristic sagacity. So it does in most 
thines, but a wise agent will require onlv 
a billionth part of a second to form the 


bonds with all possible energy and per. 
sistence. These are the people whom he 
should seek out and follow up relentless. 
ly, because they control or largely influ. 


‘ence the ultimate award of contract 


bonds: officials in charge. of public 
works, contractors and builders, engi- 
neers, architects, owners, manufacturers 
of and dealers in products sold in large 
quantities to governmental bodies (sup- 
ply bonds), etc. One simple, if sinful, way 
in which an agent may corral an indi- 
visible whole of contract premiums is to 
become the political boss of his city, 
county, state, country, or hemisphere, as 
the case may be. 
Where Political Pull Helps 

Closely allied with this last unworthy 
suggestion is the matter of securing pub- 
lic official bonds, because they go largely 
by political favor. That is less likely to 
be true, however, in the smaller places, 
where the bonds may often be secured 
by a forehanded agent on the basis of 
Triendship and by reason of anticipatory 
solicitation. Five per cent of the total 
premiums came last year from official 
bonds. In a few benighted regions an 
agent still suffers as to these bonds from 
the competition of personal sureties. If 
there are more persons in the world than 
anyone has hairs on his head, it follows 
that there must be at least two persons 
who have the same number of hairs on 
the head to a hair. Anybody can see 
that a thousand times quicker than he 
can understand why personal suretyship 
is still tolerated in some places. 

Cultivate the Attorneys 

Judicial, fiduciary, and bankruptcy 
bonds (producing about one-eighth of 
the entire premium fund) usually have 
their origin, so far as immediate acquisi- 
tion purposes are concerned, in the office 
of some attorney, and the most effective 
way of procuring this business is to cul- 
tivate relations with able and active law: 
yers and be prepared, when called upon, 
for speedy action. For reasons that may 
not be immediately apparent, the quality 
of a given judicial or fiduciary bond, 
from un underwriting point of view, de- 
pends very largely on the character and 
professional ability of the lawyer who 
offers it and on what he says about it. 
An insurance agency is surely to be fe- 
licitated if it can establish close and cor- 
dial relations with some flourishing and 
reputable firm of attorneys. 

Blanket bonds for bankers and brokers 
contributed last year nearly one-eighth 
of the entire surety premium volume, and 
agents located in the larger towns should 
not fail to interest themselves in the 
business. Not many agents know much 
about blanket bonds, and there is every 
chance in the world to give bankers st- 
perior service in this field. The other 
day, for example, two fathers and two 
sons, all presidents of banks, went t? 
an agent’s office to procure blanket 
bonds. A few minutes later, by reason 
of the agent’s mastery of his subject 
(not to mention his wizardry as 4 
mathematician), they emerged with three 
superb and comprehensive bonds—one 
for each president. Blanket bonds, you 
see, are best and go farthest. 

Our time is up and much of the field 
remains untreated. However, anything 
that might be added would be merely a 
elaboration of the central theme—name- 
ly, Bacon’s famous dictum that know 
edge is power. Knowledge of surely 
bonds is power to obtain them, and with 
out such knowledge nobody can hope t? 
be really and permanently successful a 
a surety producer. 





—— 











_ No one who has ever heard Edward C. Lunt speak or has read from his books on suretyship can say that they 
have not been enriched in knowledge by the contact. He is considered one of the keenest surety execu- 
tives in the business and knows it in all of its ramifications. His suggestions in this article to help the surety 


salesman in his daily work do not merely give the theoretical side of salesmanship but have all been t 
on the firing line of every day business. 
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Banquet and Football Game Annual 
Event With This Agency 


When the directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lincoln, Neb., which had 
been operating since 1871, decided in 1911 
to take advantage of the then recently 
enacted trust company law, their first 
problem was to decide upon a man to 
manage their trust company. The most, 
logical choice seemed to be one of their 
own directors, who, since he had re- 
turned home from college, had built up 
amodest volume of insurance business. 

The man chosen was George 
Holmes, who has since its inception been 
the directing head, first as secretary, 
then vice-president and now president 
of the First Trust Company of Lincoln. 

The second problem the directors had 
to decide was whether or not the insur- 
ance business of their new directing head 
should be purchased, and if so, the price 


J 


*. 


to be paid. At that time this was a 
momentous question and after consider- 
able discussion it was decided to buy the 
egency at a sum that now seems ridicu- 
lously small. For this reason it may be 
said that here is one instance where a 
trust company grew out of an insurance 
agency. 

It soon developed that Mr. Holmes was 
hot going to be able to continue to han- 
dle the insurance and other lines of busi- 
ness without additional help. The fol- 
lowing year he hired Sam Waugh as in- 
surance solicitor, who later was made 
manager of the department, then secre- 
tary and now vice-president of the com- 
pany. During the ten years that follow 
there was developed in Lincoln what is 
Now recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing insurance agencies in Nebraska. 


Manager For Five Years 


During 1922 the business of the trust 
company had developed to such size and 
many other departments having been 
added the directors felt it advisable to 
change ‘he duties of the manager of the 
Msurance department, and with this 
though: in mind a hunt was started for 
4 new manager of that department. The 
selection turned to Merle C. Rathburn, 
Who is well, known to the insurance fra- 
ternity in the middle west, having for 
years been connected with the Liverpool 
& London & Globe as field man, first in 

ebraska, then in Illinois and later as 
chief examiner in the western branch at 
th cago. Following his connection with 

e Liverpool & London & Globe, he en- 
gaged in the general agency business in 

ebraska, located at Fremont, and in- 
api as he had been born and raised 
= Incoln, it seemed to be a natural 
ret for him to go back home, and for 
of thes five years he has been manager 
. € insurance department of the First 

Tust Co. 
in wat years ago the idea was conceived 
“i © mind of Sam Waugh, then man- 
tree of the insurance department of the 
tot Company, that they were indebted 

€ field men and the company. execu- 
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tives of the insurance companies that 
they represented for many courtesies ex- 
tended in times past. To repay this in- 
debtedness to the field men and to give 
company executives an opportunity to 
visit the agency it was decided that an 
invitation should be extended to what 
has developed into an annual fall party. 

This fall party has always been held 
on the day when the famous Nebraska 
“Cornhusker” football team is engaged 
in one of its games. An intersectional 
game is usually chosen. The “Cornhusk- 
er” football team :has always done its 
part in providing the proper entertain- 
ment, for in the past eight years they 
have won every game played on the day 
of this party. The guests have had the 
opportunity of seeing Nebraska win twice 
from Notre Dame, and this year the vic- 
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tory over Syracuse was an exhibition 
worth while. 

The evening entertainment is in the 
form of a duck dinner. After dinner 
speeches are neither given nor permitted. 

The idea of entertaining the execu- 
tives and field men of their insurance de- 
partment has proved so successful that 
last year the guest list was extended to 
include representatives from their east- 
ern Investment Bond and Banking con- 
nections. The management of.the trust 
company has sensed that it is well worth 
while to have the executives of their in- 
surance, investment banking and bank 
connections have first-hand information 
as to conditions in the local field and to 
have a personal acquaintance not cnly 
with the managing officers of the trust 
company, but with the assistant mana- 
gers of the various departments and 
their cohorts on the firing line; each day 
actually producing the business. 


Plan Successful 


That the plan has been successful is 
probably best demonstrated by the fact 
that the officers and their associates in 
the trust company look forward each 
year to the annual fall party. That it 
is successful from the companies’ stand- 
point is best evidenced by the fact that 
year after year each and every ‘company 
represented by this agency sends an ex- 
ecutive, and in certain instances two or 
three executives, to attend this annual 
affair. 

For the reason that the trust company, 
in a manner, has been developed from 


an insurance agency, and for the further’ 


reason that it has always had an unwrit- 
ten rule that “forced business in not 
good business,” and has been ethical in 
the handling of its business, there has 
been little or no criticism directed against 
this agency for its connection with a 
financial institution. 

The fall party idea is unique but not 
copyrighted, and might well be used to 
advantage by other agencies in order to 
cement the relationship between the 
agency and the companies represented. 


Keeping In Touch 
With Civic Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 


lieving that only through organization 
can such standards be properly main- 
tained. He has served two terms as 
president of the Richmond board and is 
at present a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents 
and chairman of the automobile commit- 
tee of that organization. He is also 
first vice-president of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


Mr.. Brockenbrough Started As 
A Bookkeeper 


He took Mr. Brockenbrough into full 
membership: in the firm at the same 
time that Mr. Ragland was admitted. 
Mr. Brockenbrough started out with it 
as a bookkeeper in 1902 and later devel- 
oped into a solicitor, producing a sub- 
stantial volume of business annually. 
When he began last year in the Trav- 
elers’ burglary contest, he little thought 
that he was to emerge as second best 
man in the race, for he had never given 
a great deal of his time or thought to 
this particular class of business. In 
making a survey of the city, he found 
that practically all the banks and big 
business houses were already covered. 
So he turned his attention to smaller 
risks, concentrating on them and fre- 
quently writing from ten to fifteen poli- 
cies a day. He paid but little atten- 
tion to ‘residence’ burglary business, be- 
cause of the relatively small premiiim 
derived from it. 


This year, Mr. Brockenbrough is..con- 
centrating more on fire business, and has 
been instrumental in enabling his office 
to forge nearly 50% ahead of last year’s 
production of this class of business. 

The office acquired- the sole agency 
of the Continental when it took. over 
the business of the late Samuel T. Pul- 
liam, who was sole agent for it in Rich- 
mond for twenty-five years. In addi- 
tion to writing a large volume of fire 
and life business, it is credited with 
having the largest casualty business of 
any agency in the state. Edmund T. 
DeJarnette is manager of the fire de- 


_partment of the office, while William 


M. Davis is cashier and office manager. 

When the firm of Blair & Tabb helped 
to promote .the -erection of a _ twelve- 
story skyscraper office building in the 
central business district of - Richmond 
in 1910, it was but -natural that ~ they 
should see to it that it was called the 
Travelers building, and it has continued 
to be known by that name ever since. 
When it was erected the firm took space 
on the second floor, remaining there un- 
til last fall when expansion of business 
necessitated getting larger quarters and 
it moved across the street, occupying 
‘half of the ground floor of the old Mer- 
chant’s National Bank building at 1101 
East Main street. 

One of the advantages of being down 
on the street, it is found, is that more 
people visit the- office than formerly, 
with resultant increase in counter busi- 
ness. Another advantage is the better 
opportunity for display advertising in 
front of the office. Two electrical dis- 
play signs showing a house and an auto- 
mobile afire are in constant activity, day 
and night. 


How Agents Can Aid 


In Underwriting 
(Continued from page 38) 


ing regret that he had not acted upon 
the previous suggestion of the under- 
writer and left the risk alone. The ac- 
count had come from a broker and to 
him the agent paid three quarters of the 
commission. If the fire had not occurred 
the agent stood to gain only a small 
amount of money. By the destruction 
of the building he now loses his con- 
tingent commission from that one com- 
pany on his entire year’s operations. 
Low losses ratios are as vital to the 





local agent as a big commission income, 
the conclusion seems to be. A fire in- 
surance company holds in greater favor 
and gives more accomodations to those 
agents who assume a share of the un- 
derwriting responsibility. Over a pe- 
riod of years the agent who weeds out 
his poor business and places with his 
companies only risks of more than aver- 
age quality finds that he has built up 
a splendid renewal income augmented 
by contingent commissions. His work 
in holding down losses also ultimately 
benefits the public in the form of re- 
duced fire insurance rates. The home 
office underwriters in New York appre- 
ciate the underwriting agent more than 
he possibly realizes and want him to 
know that the companies distinctly favor 
this form of co-operation. 


George D. Markham, 
A Versatile Agent 


(Continued from page 22) 





man of the exposition’s Bureau of Music 
and durin~ a six months’ period spent 
some $560,000 for various musical attrac- 
tions. Today the motion picture indus- 
try considers it somewhat remarkable 
because its outstanding musical stage at- 
traction is paid $546,000 for a year’s 
work; less than one half as much pro- 
portionately as was paid out by Mark- 
ham when dollars were worth about 
three times what they are today. 

Mr. Markham still retains his inter- 
est in good music and is vice-president 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society. And 
thanks to his untiring efforts in the past 
forty-three years, that organization is 
today in a position where its financial 
well being is assured through endow- 
ments, donations and receipts: from pop- 
ular and private concerts. 


Why I Believe 
In Publicity 


(Continued from page 39) 





financial loss and the sufferings of pov- 
erty. 

If the public were properly educated 
to the use of insurance, and this can 
best and most economically be done 
through the public press, the agent would 
increase the volume of his business. It 
is very hard indeed to predict just how 
much increase he would receive from a 
well organized advertising plan. I ven- 
ture to say that it is possible to in- 
crease business at least 50% over the 
present volume in a very short while. 


Need To Advertise Sidelines 


An agent cannot develop the side lines 
as they should be without the aid of ad- 
vertising space. Modern business has no 
more chance of success without adver- 
tising than a farmer has to succeed with- 
out fertilizing his soil. I, myself, cannot 
understand why anyone hesitates in 
making liberal appropriations for this 
method of increasing their personal in- 
come. 

Our agency spends good money for 
good copy and uses it with regularity. 
We wish all our competing local agents 
would advertise, using good strong sell- 
ing talk on the advantages of different 
coverages offered by insurance compa- 
nies. It would help us to educate the 
public and keep them sold on the ad- 
vantages derived from insurance. 

Our local board, at one time, did put 
on a campaign of collective advertising 
and reaped great results. We should do 
more of this and possibly will. 





EXECUTIVES 


A good executive is one who gets 
things done. 

All of us want to be good executives. 
Like charity, the ability to accomplish 
has its beginnings at home—in the inner 
man. If we can get results from our- 
selves, we can usually get them f:om 
others. 
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Letters From a Loss Department 


America Fore Gives Information To Agents Relative To Cases Which Have A General Interest To The Field 


The Red Book has been given permission to print extracts from 
some of the letters sent to insurance agents by Vernon Hall, secretary of 
the America Fore Companies, and head of the loss departments of those 
companies. These are letters giving the position of the loss department 
on some questions which have a general interest. 


The letters follow: 


What Is a Radio Set? 


“Since the receipt of your recent in- 
quiry relating to the classification of ra- 
dio receiving sets and their appurten- 
ances, including outside aerials, I have 
been seeking information on the subject 
from every available source with a view 
to establishing, if possible, a more defi- 
nite policy not only for your guidance 
but for the benefit of this office and the 
use of our Special Agents and Adjusters 
generally. 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, I cannot 
find that the courts have ever been called 
upon to decide whether a radio receiv- 
ing set is a musical instrument, an or- 
dinary item of household furniture or an 
electrical appliance: or whether an out- 
side aerial is a part of the building to 
which it is attached or a part of the 
household contents to which it is also at- 
tached. I have, therefore, interviewed a 
number of the leading insurance compa- 
nies having headquarters in this city with 
a view to ascertaining their positions in 
respect to various types of claims on re- 
ceiving sets and aerials; and the replies 
that I have received indicate unanimous 
agreement that a receiving set is covered 
under the ordinary household furniture 
form, and that while taken as a whole, 
including the cabinet work or boxing, it 
is an article of furniture, at the same 
time it is essentially an electrical appa- 
ratus or appliance subject to the usual 
exemption clause. All agree, therefore, 
that the companies are not liable for a 
damage by lightning or other disturbance 
to the electrical elements of the set un- 
less fire ensues, and in that event only 
for the damage caused by the ensuing 
fire. Nevertheless, I have gained the im- 
pression, not only from the replies to 
my inquiry, but from numerous talks that 
I have had with other adjusters, that 
such claims are usually treated with a 
considerable degree of liberality. 

“Regarding aerials, there seems to be 
no fixed policy; but I believe that most 
companies are paying for lightning losses 
on aerials under their building policies. 
As a matter of fact, such claims are verv 
seldom presented and are usually so small 
in amount that the subject has been 
given very little serious consideration. 

“I think we will be entirely in line with 
common practice among insurance com- 
panies if we consistently take the posi- 
tion that radio receiving sets are elec- 
trical appliances covered by household 
furniture forms, but nevertheless subject 
to the Electrical Exemption Clause in re- 
spect to lightning damages, and that out- 
side aerials are covered against loss by 
lightning under building policies. I also 
think we are warranted in treating such 
claims rather leniently where we are 
confronted with a reasonable doubt as 
to whether or not there was an ensuing 
fire within the usual meaning of the 
term.” 





Values and Depreciation 


“With vour recent communication you 
have enclosed a copy of the form at- 


tached to this policy and have submitted 
a number of inquiries covering contin- 
gencies that may have to be dealt with 
in the event of a loss. 


“Your first question relates to the sec- 
ond and third items of the form, both 
of which cover on stock consisting prin- 
cipally of finished, unfinished and _ par- 
tially finished. lens, glass, spectacle and 
goggle frames and cases while contained 
in certain described safe cabinets which 
have been approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Assuming that these safes 
are open and some of the stock supposed 
to be contained therein is on the coun- 
ters or in the show cases when a fire 
occurs, you ask if the company would 
be liable for the loss or damage to such 
stock. In my opinion, under a strict or 
proper application of the contract the 
company would not be liable, as the mer- 
chandise in question is covered only 
while contained in the safes and not else- 
where. In this connection it must be 
remembered that the rate on stock in 
safes is only 60% of the rate on the same 
stock while outside of the safes, and 
there would be no purpose in granting a 
40% concession in the rate on this stock 
if the company is to assume liability for 
a loss occurring while the merchandise 
is in other more hazardous locations 
throughout the store. 


“You then refer to the fourth item, 
which attaches in the amount of $1,000 
on automatic grinding stones, work 
benches, electric motors, drills, tools, im- 
plements and other equipment, and state 
that it would cost approximately $1,800 
to replace this property but that some of 
it is probably fifteen years old and that 
while it is still serving the doctor’s pur- 
pose, it might not be worth twenty-five 
dollars should he decide to dispose of it 
and buy more up-to-date equipment. In 
other words, the replacement cost of the 
property described in this item is ap- 
proximately $1,800, the trade-in value 
practically nothing, and the insurance 
$1,000, and under these conditions you 
ask what attitude the company would 
assume in the event of a loss. I can best 
answer this inquiry by assuring you that 
the Continental is as reasonable and lib- 
eral in the treatment of its claimants as 
any other company in the business. We 
realize, of course, that the value of used 
property such as that covered by this 
policy at a forced sale or for trading in 
purposes is not necessarily a measure of 
its actual or intrinsic value to the as- 
sured. Both obsolescence and physical 
wear and tear must, of course, be con- 
sidered; but at the same time, in the ad- 
justment of a loss on property such as 
this an honest effort must be made in 
co-operation with the assured to arrive 
at the actual monetary loss sustained and 
I can perceive no particular difficulty in 
reaching a settlement with Dr. Blank 
that would be fair and equitable to both 
parties. 

“I find it very difficult to suggest the 
best method of bookkeeping to fit the 
particular needs of this business. I as- 
sume that an inventory of the entire 
stock is taken at least once a year; and 
if in addition to this inventory a com- 
plete record of purchases and sales is 
kept, there should be no special diffi- 
culty in computing the value of stock on 
hand at any given time. 


“Regarding such items as Oriental rugs 
as referred to in the sixth item of your 
‘etter, I can only state that the collect- 
ible value of any item, in the event of 
its destruction, is the replacement cost 
of another article of like kind and qual- 
ity, less a reasonable depreciation how- 
ever caused. If the rug for which the 
doctor paid $250 could not be bought in 
the open market for less than $1,800, 
then the assured would be entitled to re- 
cover $1,800 less a reasonable amount to 
cover physical wear and tear during. the 
period it had been used. 

“I cannot lay down definite rules gov- 
erning the adjustment of a loss on prop- 
erty such as that described in this policy, 
or on any other property for that mat- 
ter. An insurance policy is simply a 
contract of indemnity and the first task 
of an adjuster is to determine the actual 
loss sustained. This is usually arrived 
at by ascertaining the cost of replacing 
the damaged property in the open mar- 
ket and then by agreeing with the owner 
on the matter of depreciation in order 
to determine the actual or sound value. 
Adjustments are not made by mathemat- 
ical or scientific rules. They are simply 
business transactions requiring honesty 
and common sense on both sides; and 
when these elements are present it is 
seldom that friction or disagreement are 
encountered. 

“T realize that this letter may not be 
as concise and explicit as you would like 
it; but it is probably as direct an answer 
as I would get from Dr. Blank if I should 
write that my eyes are giving me trouble 
and ask for a prescription by mail. I 
hope my general remarks will be of some 
assistance to you nevertheless.” 


Your Servant Belongs to Your 
Family 


“Having instructed our adjuster to 
deny liability for this claim covering the 
clothing and personal effects belonging 
to the assured’s household servants, you 
inquire in your letter of March 8 if your 
position was properly taken. 

“The form attaches upon household 
and kitchen furniture . . . family wear- 
ing apparel . . . and such other articles 
as are generally used in housekeeping, 
the property of assured or of any mem- 
ber of the family, including guests... 
The coverage does not specifically ex- 
tend to the property of servants as is 
customarily done in certain other terri- 
tory, and in order to determine the ques- 
tion which you have submitted it is nec- 
essary to consider whether or not a do- 
mestic servant is a member of the family. 

“Tt is interesting in this connection to 
observe that the English term ‘family’ is 
derived from the Latin word ‘familia,’ 
meaning a collective aggregation of 
household servants or domestics. 
the Century Dictionary Encyclopedia 
and Webster define ‘family’ as the col- 
lective body of persons who form one 
household under one head and one do- 
mestic government, including parents, 
children, and servants; and as sometimes 
used, even lodgers or boarders; and hav- 
ing in mind, no doubt, the primary der- 
ivation of the word, this definition has 
been very generally adopted by the 
courts in determining the legal status of 
household domestics. 


“It is quite generally recognized by the 
courts that the primary meaning of the 
word implies a collective body of per- 
sons who live in one house under one 
head or management, while its secondary 
or restricted definition embraces only 
those who are of the same lineage or de- 


Both . 


scended from one common progeuitor, 
Furthermore, there is a line of decisions 
holding that unless the context manifests 
a different intention, the word ‘family’ is 
usually construed in its primary sense, 
which of course would include servants 
and household domestics. 


“T do not find that the particular point 
has ever been definitely decided by the 
courts of South Carolina, although the 
trend of decisions relating to the same 
general subject seems to favor the pre- 
vailing rule. In 1892 Judge Mclver an- 
nounced that ‘it is not necessary that the 
relation of husband and wife or parent 
and child should exist in order to con: 
stitute a family; nor is it necessaty that 
there should be any blood relationship 
between one claiming to be the head of 
a family and the members thereof; tor 
is it necessary that there should be aty 
legal obligation on the part of one claim- 
ing to be the head of a family to sup- 
port the members thereof.’ Fant vs. 
Gist, 15 S. E. 721. To like effect is 
Moyer vs. Drummond, 10 S. E. 952. 

“From the foregoing it is quite clear 
that in a legal sense a household servant 
is a member of the family, and if the 
assured in this instance shows a disposi- 
tion to contest your ruling, it will be the 
part of expediency to admit the claim 
rather than permit the question to be 
agitated and possibly carried into the 
courts for determination. At the sate 
time, I think your denial of liability is 
within proper moral bounds, as I ath 
convinced that in drawing the standard 
printed form which was used in this case 
the Underwriters’ Association had no 
thought of extending the coverage to in- 
clude the property of any one except 
those related to the head of the fathily 
or depending upon him for support.” 


Wall Falls After Fire 


“In your inquiry of April 19 you state 
that a five-story department store, situ- 
ated about fifteen feet from the risk de- 
scribed in the above policy was badly 
damaged by fire on the 26th of March 
and that on the 15th of April, or about 
twenty days later, one of the walls of 
the damaged building, which had been 
considerably weakened by the fire, fell 
outward and seriously crushed the three- 
story structure of the Globe Realty Cor- 
poration. Under these conditions you 
ask if we are liable for the damage under 
our policy, or if the responsibility rests 
upon the owners of the building which 
fell. We have no insurance on_ that 
building. 

“The point is one which has been liti- 
gated a number of times, but unfortu- 
nately the decisions are not uniform. We 
are now involved in a law suit in the 
State of Maryland under almost identical 
circumstances, with the exception that 
our assured in that case has complicated 
the situation by contending that light- 
ning struck the weakened wal! am 
caused it to fall. 

“Joyce on Insurance, Volume IV, page 
4714, Section 2775, supports the position 
that where a building is partially com 
sumed and the walls so weakened ‘here- 
by that they fall during the progress © 
a fire, or so shortly thereafter ‘hat 
may reasonably be held that fire is the 
efficient proximate cause of the loss, it 8 
covered by a fire policy, ‘and the same 
would be true whether the walls of such 
partly consumed building fall tipon at 
crush another structure. But the ques 


tion may rest upon the factor of reasom 
able time, for the mere fact of the weak- 
ening of the walls by fire will mot 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Credit Insurance 


By E. M. ALLEN, Assistant to President, National Surety 


About thirty-five years ago the manager 
of a commercial agency in New Orleans 


organized the Louisiana Credit Indem- 
nity Co. for the purpose of writing Cred- 
it Insurance. The business on the whole 
has had a tempestuous career, and nu- 
merous mutual, reciprocal and _ stock 
credit indemnity companies have been or- 
ganized and have fallen by the wayside 
since that time. 

For many years the business was han- 
dled in a most primitive manner due to 
the fact that the companies had no ex- 
perience data or loss information to 
guide them. ‘Therefore, the premiums 


charged were the result of guess and 
luck more than of wisdom. 


The principle of charging a normal loss 
developed early in the history of the 
business and remains today “The Key- 
stone in the Arch of Credit Insurance.” 


Crude Policies at the Start 


At first the policies were crude instru- 
ments burdened with legal phraseology 
and permitting the companies to deny 
claims which under the present policies 
are valid and proper. This haphazard 
situation prevailed until 1907 when the 
panic of that year made necessary a re- 
organization of the then Credit Insur- 
ance writing companies. 

A gradual improvement in underwrit- 
ing conditions followed until the year 
1916 when the three companies writing 
credit insurance reviewed all the busi- 
ness written over the preceding years 
and compiled experience data of great 
value to the business. Classifications of 
all lines were made showing the natural 
hazards of each as indicated by the loss 
payments. A manual of rates was then 
made up based on this combined experi- 
ence and the classifications. 

Following the deflation of 1921, the 
credit insurance companies once more 
faced a very heavy loss paying period. 
The co-insurance feature, now a part of 
credit insurance, was developed and 
standardized by the companies at that 
time. 


At present, there are comparatively 
few men engaged in the selling of Credit 
Insurance in the United States, princi- 
pally because of the highly technical and 
complicated nature of the business. Poli- 
cies and forms are being simplified, 
however, as rapidly as possible, and to 
the wideawake agent Credit Insurance 
offers a splendid opportunity to increase 
his own earnings, his field of activities 
and to better his service to his clients. 
It is, of course, manifestly impossible 
for the average local agent to devote the 
time necessary to sell Credit Insurance 
direct to his customers because of the 
small volume available in his own com- 
munity. Literature may be obtained by 
agents, however, describing the funda- 
Mentals of the coverage sufficiently to 
tnable the local representative to open 
the subject with likely prospects in ad- 
Vance of the call of the Credit Insurance 
‘xpert. Unquestionably, over the next 
€w years we will see a substantial in- 
ease in the writing of Credit Insur- 
ance. Credit Insurance has its place in 





E. M. 


ALLEN 


the commercial community of this coun- 
try just the same as fire insurance or it 
would have been eliminated years ago. 
It is a well known fact and readily ac- 
cepted by business men that there is an 
inherent loss in every commodity that 
is sold on credit. The credit insurance 
companies have, at great cost and with 
accuracy, established an average loss 
sustained on the various commodities. 
This is, in fact, a commercial mortality 
table similar to the physical mortality 
table of life insurance. It is quite natural 


that this inherent loss cannot be insured. 

It is said that credit insurance starts 
where fire insurance ends. Ordinarily, a 
merchant divests himself of all insurance 
when his goods leave his store. Credit 
insurance follows the goods to the cus- 
tomer and stays there until the account 
is paid. It might better be called credit 
disaster insurance as it is a guarantee 
against credit losses which are in excess 
of the yearly average loss in each busi- 
ness. At the present time, annual credit 
losses in the United States are millions 
of dollars greater than fire losses. 

Tip to Local Agents 

Local agents having prospects for 
credit insurance in their town should 
ccmmunicate with the credit insurance 
agents in their localities. The local agent 
is paid a commission of 742% for all 
business written through leads furnished 
by him. The agent is not required to 
do any work other than introduce the 
salesman to the prospect or furnish him 
with a prospect list. Credit insurance 
salesmen do not solicit other lines of in- 
surance and local agents who make use 
of them have no reason to fear their 
competition in any manner whatsoever. 

Credit insurance is sold to manufactur- 
ers and jobbers who ship goods or sup- 
plies on credit to jobbers, merchants and 
retailers. 

At the present time, local agents are 
in increasing numbers calling their cli- 
ents’ attention to credit insurance not 
only as a service they can render to them 
but also for the increased income to 
themselves. 


It's One Thing To Land Fleets; 


It’s Another To Hold Them 
By CRAIG BELK, Houston, Tex. 


It is not so difficult for a progressive 
agency to place on its books one of 
those large . premium risks, known as 
fleet covers. There are plenty of them 
in Texas, but it will do an agent’s office 
not a particle of good if he can’t hold 
this business after he gets it Coversely, 
if the risk can be held it is a good ad- 
vertisement for the office and means 
that additional lines can be obtained in 
the same direction. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has asked me for a few para- 
graphs telling what in my opinion is the 
reason we have been successful with this 
kind of business, which, however, is 
merely one of the activities of our office. 

Well, in the first place we represent 
a most desirable lot of fire and casualty 
companies as you will see when I name 
them. They include the Commercial 
Union, the North British & Mercantile, 
the Northern, the Insurance Company 
of North America, the North River, the 
London & Lancashire, the Employers’ 
Liability, the Union Indemnity, and 
others whose names in this or any other 
community are synonyms of strength and 
protection. 

With this as a basis on which to work, 
we find,.in going after automobile risks 
—particularly fleet covers—that there are 
other agents offering practically the same 
protection, which we must meet in com- 





CRAIG BELK 


petition. With the rates stabilized we 
find that we must go further than say- 
ing our protection is the best, so we 


have had to create a more favorable 
sales talk to attract the business into 
the office and then hold that business 
after we get it on the books. To cre- 
ate that more favorable sales talk we 
must have something solid to back up 
that talk. Therefore, a few years ago 
we put in a service department. We 
have carried that department so far 
along that today we are meeting com- 
petition with much satisfaction—even to 
the point of where we do not fear that 
form of club service that is featured by 
some of the companies, on payment of 
extra fee, and some of the service that 
straight automobile clubs render. And 
we do this without any increase in the 
rates. 


An Incident About a Chauffeur 


For instance, on one of our big fleets, 
a chauffeur was arrested. The informa- 
tion was furnished our office at once. 
We immediately arranged for the chauf- 
feur’s release, and he was back on the 
job in an hour or two. Our service de- 
partment helped to straighten out this 
matter satisfactorily to the assured— 
and the claim was taken care of in the 
usual way. 

From actual experience we have found 
that we must go further than our in- 
surance contract, and this we are doing. 
It is redounding to the benefit of our 
office—making satisfied customers—at- 
tracting business and holding it. 

Our office is equipped to take care of 
road information, map, traffic violation 
service, procure license plates, put our 
assured in touch with tire and gas sta- 
tions, and in event of road trouble di- 
rect them to the proper people to help 
them out. Our sales are not considered 
over until the end of the year when the 
fleet owners, or other customers, have 
said they are satisfied. And they are 
satisfied, for we see to it during all the 
year that they are taken care of. That 
is the secret, we think, of why we have 
such a volume of this business on our 
books. 





Letters From 
A Loss Department 


(Continued from page 44) 


an assured where the weakened walls did 
not fall until sometimes thereafter, and 
then by some other cause, as by high 
wind after several days.’ In support of 
this theory the author cites Gaskarth vs. 
Law Union Fire Insurance Company 
(Eng. Manchester Civ. Ct.), 6 Insurance 
L. J. 159; Johnson vs. West of Scotland 
Insurance Company, 7 Ct. Sess. Cas. (S. 
& D. Reg. Scot.) 52. 

“It was held in the Gaskarth case, sup- 
ra, that the insurers were not liable for 
a loss where a wall fell as the result 
of a gale eight days after it had been 
weakened by fire, the owners of the 
premises in the meantime having done 
nothing to repair the damage or protect 
the property. You will observe that both 
decisions cited by Joyce were English 
cases, and if not absolutely controlling 
should at least be highly persuasive in 
Canada. 


“Of the American cases Cuesta vs. 


Royal Insurance Company (Supreme 
Court of Georgia), 27 S. E. 172, is in 
point. In that case the contents of the 


building were damaged or destroyed by 
a wall which fell approximately twenty- 
five days after the fire, and it was held 
that the loss was not the proximate or 
‘direct result of fire. 

“Of course, there are decisions hold- 
ing contrary views but I think under all 
the conditions you will be warranted in 
denying liability if a claim is filed for 
the damage in question by the Globe 
Realty Corporation, and I believe that 
there is more than an even chance that 
your position will be sustained. I am not 
sufficiently famiilar with Canadian stat- 
utes to venture an opinion regarding the 
liability of the owners of the building 
which fell.” 
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Insurance Grew Up 
With T. Y. Brown & Co. 


This New York Agency Celebrates Its 70th Birthday in 1928 While This 
Branch of the Brown Family Has Been in Insurance for Nearly 150 
Years; Story of Its Career and That of Its Founder Teems With 


Go back seventy years ago to the time 
when stage coaches plied their way in- 
dustriously up and down a Broadway 
which would seem rustic to this gene- 
ration; skyscrapers were unknown; Lin- 
coln was just coming into his full vigor 
as a great leader, and rumblings of a 
Civil War were just beginning to he 
heard. The year 1858 marked the birth 
of the insurance firm of T. Y. Brown 
& Co. in New York City. 

This agency, built upon a firm, en- 
during foundation, has been in business 
continuously through wars, business pan- 
ics and periods of depression and pros- 
perity which have followed each other 
up to the present day and may rightly 
be considered the oldest insurance agen- 
cy in New York, conducted under the 
firm name since its founding. 

70 Years Old in 1928 

Fifty years of steady representation 
of the Glens Falls brought nation-wide 
prominence to it this year. And in 1928 
it will celebrate its own seventieth birth- 
day. This record, by the way, is held 
by comparatively few agencies in this 
country. 

If one does not think that these long 
service figures are impressive enough, it 
may further be said that this branch 
of the Brown family has been identified 
with the insurance business in New York 
for nearly 150 years, certainly a record 
for Samuel T. Brown, now a partner in 
the company to be proud of. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer caught Mr. Brown in a reminis- 
cent mood a few days ago and asked him 
if he wouldn’t tell something about the 
early history of T. Y. Brown & Co. and 
the principles upon which its affairs have 
been conducted. 

Surely such information would be an 
inspiration to the agencies of today, 
many of which have yet to reach the 
quarter century mark. Mr. Brown’s 
great grandfather, B. G. Brown, it was 
learned,. was connected with a co-opera- 
tive marine underwriting syndicate in 
1785, just two years after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. He was a fine 
type of executive and was known to be 
successful in business. 

Prominence of E. D. Brown 

His son, E. D. Brown, who was the 
grandfather of Samuel T. Brown, also 
was an insurance man of considerable 
importance. Not only was he a direc- 
tor of the New York Fire, being elected 
to this honor in 1833, but he served as 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Trademens Fire Insurance Co. 

It was natural that T. Y. Brown, his 
son, should live up to the family tradi- 
tion and become an insurance man. He 
was brought up in its atmosphere and 
his progress was rapid after he became 
actively identified with the business. 

In 1858 Mr. Brown was the secretary 
and general agent of the Trademens 
Fire, maintaining the T. Y. Brown agen- 
cy in offices on the corner of the Bowery 
and Grand Street. Later he moved down 
to 168 Broadway, in the heart of the 
insurance district. Mr. Brown was sur- 
rounded by some of the foremost mer- 
chants and bankers of New York, who 
were directors of the Trademens Fire. 

In the seventies the company rein- 
sured in the Standard of London follow- 
ing the Chicago and Boston fires, paying 
well over 100% to their stockholders 
upon liquidation. 

Securing the Glens Falls Agency 

Becoming the United States manager 
of the Standard of London, T. Y. Brown 


same 


Human Interest 


had an experience in 1877 which had a 
distinct bearing upon the future of his 
business. One day the then secretary 
of the Glens Falls, the late Colonel J. 
L. Cunningham, walked into his office 
and asked if it would be agreeable to 
him to place the agency with him. The 
Glens Falls was then a small up-State 
company. 

Mr. Brown had a deep admiration for 
Colonel Cunningham and told him he 
would be pleased to accept the appoint- 
ment and would do his best to produce 
a profit year by year for the then small 
company. 

He next advised the head office of the 
Stanard in London of his act and much 
to his surprise he was informed that 
he must not accept the agency of the 
Glens Falls. It turned out that the 
officers and directors of the Standard did 
not think it would comport with the 
dignity due them and their company to 
have as a running mate in New York 
City, a small, unknown company with 
less than $750,000 in assets. 

He Won His Point 


Annoyed at this unexpected develop- 
ment Mr. Brown packed his grip and 
sailed for Europe, taking with him a copy 
of his contract with the Standard. As 
soon as he arrived a meeting was called 
at the head office of the company. It 
was a stormy affair but Mr. Brown stood 
his ground, and, as his contract did not 
cover the situation, no further protest 
was made by the Standard. 

And how has fate in its usual ironical 
manner worked out the destinies of the 
two companies? The Standard of Lon- 
don has been dead and buried for many 
years, while the Glens Falls and T. Y. 
Brown & Co. have rounded out half a 
century together. 

S. T. Brown and G. B. Walton Join 


Firm 


Mr. Brown in 1880 secured the gen- 
eral agency for the Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics and Michigan Fire and Marine for 
the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. His business was growing steadily 
and his reputation for conservative un- 
derwriting was becoming well known. 

His son, Samuel T. Brown, came into 
the picture in 1896, serving an appren- 
ticeship for a few years, and then being 
sent out on the road as a special agent. 
A few years later in 1902 Mr. Brown 
took his son and George B. Walton into 
partnership. Mr. Walton had been as- 
sociated with him for many years. 

And then in July of that year came his 
death which was mourned by insurance 
men throughout the country. A great 
agency leader had passed away. T. Y. 
3rown had lived a life of real usefulness 
to the business of insurance. The creed 
he followed was that the agency of a 
company was a trust and he treated it 
always as such. He was one of the first 
agency men to recognize the prominent 
part played by the broker in the insur- 
ance business. His constant aim was to 
make the business written by his agency 
of profit to the companies he represent- 
ed. He had the strength of character 
to turn down business on a large scale 
when he knew it was not of the type 
acceptable to his companies. 

Was a Friend of General Grant 

He was a splendid judge of men and 
had the ability to surround himself with 
loyal, brainy underwriters. He was a 
personal friend of General U. S. Grant 
who served as one of the United States 
trustees of the Standard of London. His 


hobbies 
yachting. 

Following Mr. Brown’s death, his son 
and Mr. Walton continued in partnership 
for some thirteen years until 1915 when 
Mr. Walton retired. Shortly after that 
A. B. Mills was taken into the firm as 
a partner. For many years he had been 
a well known figure in the local field, 
having been associated with the Sun, 
and Weed & Kennedy. Later, on his 
own account, he transacted business un- 
der the firm name of A. B. Mills & Co. 

Both Mr. Mills and Mr. Brown are 
carrying on the affairs of the agency in 
the original spirit of its founder. At the 
present time its record for the compa- 
nies it represents is better than it ever 
has been. To give an indication of the 
volume of business done, Mr. Brown 
told The Red Book that the total pre- 
miums written in 1858 by the Trade- 
mens of approximately $20,000, were 
considerably less than the premium in- 
come of his agency for the Glens Falls 
during the month of October. 


were farming, hunting and 


Has 11 Policyholders, Descendants of © 


Original Clients 

It is interesting to note that T. Y. 
Brown & Co. has eleven policyholders 
on its books today who are descendants 
of the original clients of the Trademens 
Fire. This means that for seventy years 
these people have been given continuous 
service and Mr. Brown cannot recall a 
single time when any of those eleven 
have had a loss. That shows the type 
of business that was placed in the old 
days by the agency. 

Speaking about his own office staff to- 
day, Mr. Brown referred to their rec- 
ords of long service. His cashier, W. V. 
Bendle, has been with the agency for 
thirty-six years; M. W. Colborn—thirty 
years; A. H. Ayres—twenty-four years, 
and W. C. Crowley—twenty-five years. 

Commenting on the changes that have 
taken place in fire insurance since the 
early days of the agency, he said: “They 
used to write business all over the 
United States, no matter what sort of 
a risk it was. A binder wasn’t neces- 
sary, the word of the broker or agent 
being considered sufficient to bind the 
contract, pending the issuance of the 
policy. There were very few brokers 
until 1870. The business was done di- 
rectly with the assured.” He pointed 
out that the early clients of T. Y. 
Brown & Co. had salaried employes who 
looked after the insurance and it was 
with these employes that the agency did 
business. 

Jubilee Year Advertising 


This story would not be complete with- 
out reference to the advertising which 
T. Y. Brown & Co. has done during this 
year—its fiftieth anniversary as agents of 
the Glens Falls. It has been called the 
“Jubilee Year,” the feeling being that 
the event was of such unusual impor- 
tance as to warrant a special celebration. 

The first indication that insurance 
men had of the Jubilee Year was when 
a unique, human interest ad appeared 
in print with only a box number as a 
signature. It really was more of a 
guessing contest than an advertisement 
because readers were given all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding T. Y. Brown’s 
appointment as an agent for the Glens 
Falls and then asked to guess the names 
of the personalities and companies in- 
volved in the transaction. Such advertis- 
ing aroused a lot of interest and hun- 
dreds of letters were received in reply 
to the questions asked. A suitable ac- 


— 


knowledgment was made to the correct 
answers. 

Following this T. Y. Brown & (Co, 
launched into a series of attractive 
human interest advertisements, each of 
them featuring the agency’s fifty years 
of service with the Glens Falls. One 
of the most recent was so appealing that 
it was mentioned by a prominent bank- 
ing magazine as the best advertisement 
of that particular week. The illustration 
was’ that of a fireman turning a hose on 
a fire, below which was a comparison of 
New York City’s fire loss of $2,423,781 
in 1877 with that of $21,761,755 in 1927 


Tribute Paid By Company 


Speaking of the agency not so long 
ago, the Glens Falis “Poster” said: “T, 
Y. Brown & Co. have made insurance 
history. New York City is perhaps the 
most difficult insurance market in the 
world. All its problems are magnified, 
Its insurable property runs into billions 
of dollars. Its annual premiums mount 
high into the millions. Its competition is 
of the keenest. Moral hazard is an ever- 
present factor. Business on a large scale 
is available to an agency that will relax 
its standards and it calls for strength 
of character to resist temptations of this 
kind. 

“To the high credit of the agency 
be it said that they have always identi- 
fied their interest with that of the com- 
pany as well as of the broker and the 
assured, and that it has been their steady 
effort to make the business written by 
them of profit to the Glens Falls.” 





Can’t Insure Schools 
In Mutuals 


The legal department of Missouri has 
recently rendered an opinion to the in- 
surance department of the state in re- 
spect to the rights of school districts to 
insure school property in mutual compa- 
nies, in which it says: 

“The interests of policyholders in the 
insurance companies referred to in yout 
letter (county farmers’ mutual insurance 
companies) are twofold. Such policyhold- 
ers are both insurers and insured. Each 
policyholder is liable for his proportior- 
ate part of all losses and expenses hap- 
pening or accruing in and to said com- 
pany during the life of such policy. And 
it is the opinion of this department that 


school districts are without authority and 
have no power to enter into such con: 
tracts or to become members of such 
insurance companies.” 

The Attorneys-General in several other 
states have made similar rulings, which 
are based upon the general principle that 
in going into a mutual the school boards 
practically go into the insurance bus- 
ness, and subject the common school 
funds to an indefinite and indeterminate 
hazard by underwriting the fire losses 0 
others. The Attorney-General of Ken- 
tucky, in a similar finding, said: 

“We think that county boards are 
vested with power to insure the school 
property of the county and expend the 
funds derived from the county levy fot 
insurance premiums upon policics, and 
they should at all times have such prop 
erty insured in solvent companies at- 
thorized to do business in the state. 
However, we think this insurance should 
be purchased in the usual way as the 
liability of the board for such fire pro 

_ tection would be certain and known a 
all times. We do not think the board 
can legally become a member of suc 

“mutual insurance company and, further, 

-that it cannot bind the commion scho0 
-funds coming into its hands in an Ir 
definite and uncertain sum..The commot 
school funds can only be expended fot 
“common school purposes and certainly 


«they cannot be expended for the pu 


' pose .of underwriting fire losses of other 
parties. This in its. practical effect § 


“what would be assumed by the coumly 


“board should 
‘contract.”: 


it enter such polity 
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Does Insurance Advertising 


A new era of insurance advertising 
looms ahead for those companies who 
intend using their advertising depart- 
ments and services both as a factor in 
holding present agents and in securing 
new ones and in educating and selling 
the agents’ prospects. 

Time was when the average insurance 
man would take and use any piece of 
printed matter having a picture—some 
type and a bit of copy about insurance. 
In some cases he would even be willing 
to pay for this because ‘he was told it 
was “advertising.” 

Insurance agents are keen—intelligent. 
Along with their study of insurance 
forms, rates, coverages, etc., in the past 
few years they have taken the time to 
study advertising—what it is—what it 
means—what it should do for them. They 
have passed that ignorant stage and are 
now students of advertising. They will 
not take all and any printed folders, 
booklets, letters, etc., and waste their 
time and postage money upon it unless 
they know what it can and will do for 
them. 

This advertising-mindedness on the 
part of our representatives to me seems 
a signal for the progressive company to 
change its tactics and methods of cre- 
ating and producing sales literature. 

It means that most insurance advertis- 
ing now used will need the pulmotor 
and first aid treatment. 

Why Clinical Division Is Necessary 


Diagnosing our own condition, we have 
during the past year created within our 
advertising department a “Clinical Divi- 
sion.” Its duty is to analyze our own 
as well as all competitive advertising 

material. We have the services of expe- 
rienced advertising men as well as those 
people who are not familiar with the 
“behind the scenes” of advertising but 
will talk frankly and candidly. Both 
classes complete the picture and enable 
us to learn a great deal for our own 
future good. Much of the information 


Need A Pulmoter? 


By C. E. RICKERD, Advertising Manager, Standard Accident 


obtained from the clinic has already been 
used effectively in minor ways—in re- 
building our advertising. 

There wil] be those insurance adver- 
tising men who think this method foolish 
and unnecessary—but even advertising 
managers can afford to learn more if 
they will. 

Casualty insurance advertising is com- 
paratively new and still in the “guess- 
and-test” stages of development. The 
next few years should see notable re- 
sults from its use. We are working 
under a disadvantage as compared to the 
advertiser of commodities who has 
passed the experimental stage. We study 
and learn more through our own mis- 
takes. 

Catching Mistakes By Test Cases 


In order to take much of the guess 
work and “I-know-its-good, it-will-bring- 
business” attitude out df the material 
which we prepare we first put our ad- 
vertising to actual tests in the Detroit 
district. We carry on numerous experi- 
ments with paper, type, illustrations, 
heads, copy appeal, the opening and 
closing paragraphs, return cards and 
their make-up—postage, method of ad- 
dressing the mail, train delivery, date of 
receipt, etc. 

Many mistakes are thus caught and 
corrected before the advertising is of- 
fered to our agents. Rather than use 
the agents as martyrs we take our own 
medicine first and prescribe it only after 
we know that it has brought results for 
us and will for the agent if he uses it 
properly as recommended. 

An instance or two will show what 
we have done: 

In the Detroit district we carry on a 
direct mail campaign to all new car 
owners. Before experimenting we used 
six different mail pieces with return 
card to each name. Later. we used four 
and at the present time are using but 
three. Still our!-returns~are increasing. 
We have lowered sales costs and adver- 





tising expenses. We learned that both 
the folder and return card did not have 
to have an agent’s imprint to bring back 
the requests or replies. We now im- 
print only the return cards (and save 
$12,000 a year in printing costs) but 
they have been improved to the point 
where they are self-salesmen. 

The first mailing is a complete story 
on auto insurance and its needs. This is 
mailed a day or two after the owner 
receives his car and as quickly as we get 
the mailing list. Number two and three 
are mailed eleven months—two and three 
weeks after the first and at a time when 
the policy which he bought on his new 
car will expire. 

The cost of this advertising is figured 
on the basis of one thousand names and 
mailing pieces. Seventy thousand owners 
are circularized each year with the three 
separate circulars. The greatest returns 
have been on the first and third mail- 
ings. As soon as a return card comes 
in a broker or agent is rushed to the 
prospect. 

Got 3,000 Requests For Auto Liability 

In this highly competitive territory we 
have received over 3,000 requests for 
automobile liability. Besides buying over 
$10,000 in new premiums of this cover- 
age, the owners are now prospects for 
many of our other forms of insurance. 

An interesting result of one _ test 
showed that out of every fifty return 
cards only one stated that no accident 
insurance was carried. 

These cards coming as they do from 
people already carrying insurance prove 
that the man once sold on accident in- 
surance stays sold, and does not mind 
discussing with an agent the possibili- 
ties of ee more complete cov- 
erage. 

The tip for our agent is that when a 
man says he is covered, not to end the 
interview but discuss as far as possible 
the nature of his coverage with the ob- 
ject in mind of extending his present 





Standard “Accident’s Direct Mail Division 
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This is a scene in the Direst Mail Division of the Standard Accident. In this big room is done such work as address- 


ing, filling, sealing, stampin 
on direct-n ; a on 


Special machinery and time-saving equipment is used to speed up production. All experiments 
mail are planned and carriéd on by this division of Standard’s Advertising Department. 


_— we agent’s campaign is planned after considering many things locally. All work.i is done here. The advertising may be 
ai 


r from D 
tickler file. 


han dled ac 


etroit or sent in bulk ready for agent to mail locally. In either case the mailing date comes up automatically in 
The particular mailing piece is taken from special storage bins Coipety addressed, etc., for post office) and 
‘cording to a campaign schedule sheet that comes from the tickler fil le, 


coverage or of him different 


forms. 


selling 


Population Figures in Returns 


On a personal accident campaign re- 
cently conducted we learned that popula- 
tion enters largely into the element of 
returns. 

The average percentage of returns ac- 
cording to population was found to be: 

In cities under 10,000 3.% 

In cities under 10,000 to 25,000 7% 

In cities under 25,000 to 50,000 6% 

In cities under 50,000 to 100,000 3.8% 

In cities over 100,000 1.9% 

Also we found that the average per- 
centage of returns according to size of 
campaign was :—- 

Less than 100 names circularized 2.2% 


100 names to 250 4.5% 
250 names to 500 3.1% 
More than 500 1.2% 


This survey shows that an agent in a 
city of from 10,000 to 25,000 people cir- 
cularizing a list of 100 to 250 names 
should show the greatest returns on di- 
rect mail advertising. Much depends 
upon the activity and personal effort of 
the local agent, however. He can beat 
these returns if he uses the advertising 
properly and follows'up personally. 

The Standard’s direct-mail campaigns 
usually consist of four, six or eight mail- 
ings conceived and built around certain 
sales factors. The pieces are of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes and usually printed 
on various kinds of paper. With an eye 
to the future other changes are being 
made in service facilities and additional 
experiments conducted which will guide 
us in sending Standard agents only test- 
ed advertising that will bring results. 





Armored Car 
Payroll Hazards 


The big, substantial looking armored 
cars which may be seen every day in 
the business sections of big cities, con- 
veying money, securities or payroll from 
one point to another under a heavy 
guard, frequently furnishes a lead for in- 
surance coverage to burglary insurance 
agents. Just the other day in New York 
City one of these cars, said to be carry- 
ing between $300,000 and $400000 in bills’ 
from Brooklyn banks to the Federal Re- 
serve vaults caught fire from a short cir- 
cuit in the motor. The car was badly 
damaged but the money contained in 
nine sacks, was removed by the guards 
and driver and was surrounded by them 
and thirty policemen, while firemen 
fought for twenty minutes to extinguish 
the blaze. 

And often it is the case that bandits 
will track down an armored car to its 
point of destination and _ successfully 
make a big haul. A recent case in mind 
happened in New York not so long ago 
when three young men wearing smoked 
glasses, each displaying a revolver, forced 
five men and two women employes of the 
concern to stand against a wall with 
their hands raised, while they made away 
with a large weekly payroll which had 
just been delivered from an armored car. 

Burglary underwriters point out that 


‘the hazard is greatest after the money 


has been delivered. Some of the com- 
panies have lost money on the interior 
robbery end of the business after the 
payroll has left the car, and for this» 
reason the rates on this type of coverage 
are higher than the outside robbery 
rates. It has been suggested to agents 
soliciting armored car insurance to have 
their clients take double precaution in 
protecting valuables from the car to the 
building because of the known fact by 
robbers of their delivery. 

Many armored car companies take out 
a blanket policy to protect their hun- 
dreds of customers which means that the 
insurance companies lose the opportu- 
nity to sell insurance to the individual 
who may want to transfer securities from 
time to time. The field, however, is by 
no means barren of business for even if 
one avenué of Solicitation is closed, 
agents may always call attention to dan- 
gers which demand a’separate coverage. 
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The Insurance Institute of London 
and Its Lloyd Membership Pact 


When in June this year the Insurance 
Institute of London made alterations to 
its constitution and by-laws at the an- 
nual general meeting it was generally 
anticipated that this was preliminary to 
further developments, especially because 
the alterations then made threw open 
membership of the institute on a much 


wider basis than previously, and made it - 


possible for those engaged in business 
at Lloyd’s to become members. Then in 
July, it may be recalled, that P. G. Mac- 
Kinnon, president of Lloyd’s Students’ 
Society, speaking at the distribution of 
prizes of that body, hinted at the possi- 
bility of some form of amalgamation be- 
tween the society and the institute, when 
he said that he thought everybody rec- 
ognized the advantage of having one cen- 
tral body for the purpose of holding ex- 
aminations. As has already been an- 
nounced, this amalgamation has now 
taken place, and at an extraordinary gen- 
eral meeting of Lloyd’s Students’ Society 
held last week an agreement made be- 
tween representatives of the society and 
the Chartered Institute was ratified. 
Main Points of Agreement 


The main points of this agreement are 
that no further examination shall be held 
by Lloyd’s Students’ Society unless 

- otherwise agreed, and that candidates for 
Lloyd’s Students’ Society examinations 
shall be dealt with in an agreed manner 
in respect of the examinations of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. In effect 
this clause gives to members of Lloyd’s 
Students’ * Society who have already 
passed the society’s examinations the 
qualification of having passed the equiva- 
lent examination of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Instiute. These qualifications, how- 
ever, are only to be granted to members of 
the society who become members of a local 
insurance institute, the idea being that 
members of Lloyd’s Students’ Society 
are to be transferred to membership of 
the Insurance Institute of London. It is 
in this connection, of course, that the 
recent amendment of the constitution of 
by-laws of the Institute of London be- 
comes effective. On the part of the In- 
surance Institute of London, it has been 
agreed that classes shall be arranged in 
respect of subjects germane to the cur- 
riculum of Lloyd’s Students’ Society, and 
that a standing committee to be known 
as Lloyd’s Students’ Committee shall be 
set up, the functions of this committee 
being to foster interest in the Institute 
at Lloyd’s, and to ensure that Lloyd’s is 
appropriately represented in the councils 
of the Institute. Arrangement is also be- 
ing made for proper representation of 
Lloyd’s on the roll of vice-presidents of 
the Institute and on the Council. 


Important Phase of Development 


It will be seen that in this arrangement 
there is no question of the identity of 
Lloyd’s being sunk in that of the Insti- 
tute, indeed, in his speech at the meet- 
ing at which the agreement was con- 
firmed, P. G. MacKinnon, chairman of 
Lloyd’s, made this clear, saying that they 
must recognize it is always better to have 
a friendly understanding with competi- 
tors, and that the fusion for purely edu- 
cational purposes might have the effect 
of producing a more friendly and sympa- 
thetic feeling between Lloyd’s and the 
various big insurance organizations out- 
side Lloyd’s. 

The agreement now accomplished 
marks the end of a very important phase 
of development in the marine insurance 


education. This phase commenced when, 
with conspicuous lack of vision, the In- 
surance Institute of London decided that 
those employed at Lloyd’s were not eli- 
gible for membership. This refusal un- 
doubtedly led to the creation of Lloyd’s 
Students’ Society, which was founded at 
a meeting of about twenty Lloyd’s men 
in February, 1923, the meeting having 
been brought about by the request of a 
number of young men at Lloyd’s that 
they might be allowed the use of the li- 
brary after business hours. This move- 
ment towards self-education was quickly 
recognized, and it is now history that 
K. R. G. Vaizey, E. E. Adams, then dep- 
uty chairman of Lloyd’s, and a number 
of other important Lloyd’s men did ev- 
erything possible to foster the desire for 
knowledge and to help the new society 
to become established. 


That the society has been a very great 
success there can be no question. The 
lectures given by a number of prominent 
experts have been for the most part far 
and away superior to any other lectures 
given by any insurance educational in- 
stitution, and it may be said that Lloyd’s 
Students’ Society has created an entirely 
new standard in the matter of insur- 
ance lectures. The first series delivered 
the winter season of 1923-24 were pub- 
lished by the Committee of Lloyd’s in 
response to- a widely expressed desire, 
and it has always been a matter of re- 
gret that this idea of giving prominence 
to the society’s lectures has not been 
followed in subsequent years. It may be 
said, however, that the standard and the 
technique of Lloyd’s Students’ Society’s 
lectures were in all probability the in- 
centive which led to the lectures given 
by Mr. Justice MacKinnon and Mr. Jus- 
tice Wright this year. 


Owing to the fact that there is to be 
a Lloyd’s Committee of the Insurance 
Institute, it is highly probable that this 
high standard will be maintained in fu- 
ture lectures, and in this respect at any 
rate it would seem that the Insurance 
Institute will gain considerably by the 
fusion. Then again in the question of 
classes, Lloyd’s Students Society has had 
the advantage of such well known 
coaches as Mr. Browning Dick, Mr. Vic- 
tor Dover and Mr. H. G. Lay; an ideal 
combination because of the very exten- 
sive technical knowledge of Mr. Dick and 
Mr. Lay; both of them accomplished ed- 
ucationalists; there has been added the 
expert academic knowledge of Mr. Vic- 
tor Dover, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in this branch of insurance ed- 
ucation. The gain for Lloyd’s Students’ 
Society brought about by the amalgama- 
tion is that the students will now ob- 
tain the diploma of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute by passing the necessary 
examinations, and there is no question 
that these diplomas are of great assist- 
ance to the youns man in marine insur- 
ance business since they are the hall 
mark of a certain standard of technical 
knowledge. 


Students in Brokers’ Offices — 


To one who learned the business of 
marine insurance in the hard school of 
daily experience there remains perhaps 
some prejudice against the efficiency rep- 
resented by a complete academic knowl- 
edge of the business, but his prejudice 
does not blind him to the fact that when 
added to experience, the diploma of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute sets a seal 
upon the qualifications of a candidate 
for a post whether it be in the office of 
a company or with a syndicate at Lloyd’s. 
Indeed, if there were two candidates for 
such a post, both equal in the matter of 
experience, the obvious decision would be 
to accept the one with a diploma, as- 
suming that the other did not possess 
this qualification There now remains the 
question of those students in brokers’ 
offices to be considered. ' So far as 
Lloyd’s brokers are concerned, these can 
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now take advantage of the facilities of 
the Insurance Institute of London, and 
can obtain the diplomas of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, and since practically 
all brokers of any consequence dealing 
with marine insurance in London are 


connected with Lloyd’s, the problem is. 


not a very grave one. 


There are, however, brokers, members 
of the Corporation of Insurance Brokers, 
but not connected with Lloyd’s, with 
members of their staffs eager to obtain 
facilities equal to those open to the 
staffs of Lloyd’s brokers. At one time 
the Corporation and Lloyd’s Students’ 
Society held a joint examination, but this 
apparently was not considered satisfac- 
tory, and in recent years other arrange- 
ments have been made. Whether it will 
prove possible for an agreement similar 
to that made between the Chartered In- 
surance Institute and Lloyd’s Student’s 
Society to be made between the Institute 
and the Corporation of Insurance Brok- 
ers remains to be seen, but there can be 
no doubt that this development would 
complete the scheme of unification now 
partly accomplished. 

Mr. MacKinnon was quite right when 
he referred to the desirability of having 
only one examining body. The standard 
of knowledge required by underwriters 
and brokers is identical in the marine 
branch of business, and, moreover, there 
is and always will be a constaht inter- 
change between the brokerage and un- 
derwriting side of the business, especially 
so far as the junior members of the pro- 
fession are concerned. At Lloyd’s many 
prominent underwriters commenced their 
business life in a broker’s office, and 
there are many brokers who have had 
experience of underwriting. Because of 
this the desirability of having one cen- 
tral educational institution becomes all 
the more obvious, and it may be that 
the amalgamation of Lloyd’s Student’s 
Society with the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute is but the inception of a scheme 
of unification which will have far 
reaching results. 


A PLATE GLASS REASON 


When an insured plate of glass is 
broken a merchant need only call his 
insurance agent and the plate is prompt- 
ly replaced—just a matter of hours. 

hen an uninsured plate of glass is 
broken the merchant must hunt up the 
local glaziers—ask for estimates—wait 
for estimates—compare the estimates— 
decide on the glazier—wait while the 
glazier gives preference to regular cus- 
tomers—and all this time customers are 
going elsewhere and, finally, Mr. Unin- 
sured must dig deep and pay the bill.— 
L. & G. “Super Service.” 





PLATE GLASS HINTS 


Whenever a building permit is issued 
for a store building there is a good 
prospect for some insurance agent. Many 
agents have found that tenants will as- 
sist them in selling a policy to a land- 
lord as they benefit by having quick 
replacements. And it is also possible for 
the tenant to insure his sign on the 
window.—L. & G. “Super Service.” 





RECORD AUTO DEATHS 


Six hundred and eighty-six people 
were killed in automobile accidents in 


. 77 largest cities of the United States 


during the four weeks ending Novem- 
ber 5. This was the largest toll since 
May, 1925, when the present computa- 
tions began. 





STUDY BARN FIRES 


Data on barn fires in the flooded re- 
gion of Vermont is being collected by 
two specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Spontaneous 
combustion as the result of heating of 
wet hay left by receding floods is feared, 
and already one such loss has occurred. 
In many instances it has been found nec- 
essary to remove hay from the barns or 
to carefully watch the heated area. 
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Where not now represented we are open for good agency connections 
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Selling Boiler Insurance 


By J. J. GRAHAM, 


Vice-President, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 


Statistics show that one boiler out of 
every seven is defective. 

One boiler in three has scale and one 
out of every seventy is affected by it to 
a dangerous degree. 

An insecure stay bolt is found in one 
of every sixty boilers, while one in 270 
is dangerous on account of this defect. 

These defects require attention, and 
sometimes the immediate suspension of 
work. 

In one year the inspectors of one of 
the large companies found 23,552 danger- 
ous defects and 1,011 boilers which were 
uninsurable. 

By their method of regular inspection 
find and 
suggest their remedy, thereby reducing 
the chances of an explosion, with subse- 
quent property damage and possible loss 
of life. 

Unlike other forms of insurance, 
which benefit an assured only in the 
event of a loss, a boiler policy carries 
with it a system of careful examinations 
of the risk insured under it. 

The inspection is directed by large in- 
spection and engineering departments 
recognized by the engineering fraternity 
as the most competent of its kind in the 
country. 


the companies these defects 


Boiler Explosions 

Boiler explosions have for years been 
recognized as the greatest catastrophe 
hazard of manufacturing industries. Any 
type of boiler ever designed can explode 
Boilers will explode and the amount of 
damage they do is out of all proportion 
to their size. and the pressures usually 
carried by them. As long as we must 
depend on the fallability of men and ma- 
terials some explosions will occur. Dur- 
ing one year alone 506 explosions were 
reported. 

Very few realize how much energv is 
stored in a boiler under pressure. Pro- 
fessor Thurston in his treatise on “Steam 
Boiler Explosions,” compares the energy 
in a steam boiler to that of gunpowder 
and states that at 60 pounds pressure a 
cubic foot of water contained in a boiler 
has as much energy as a pound of gun- 
powder. That is to say, a two hundred 
horse power boiler containing 37.000 
pounds of water at about one hundred 
pounds pressure has available for de- 
struction, energy equivalent to that con- 





tained in about 1,000 pounds of gun- 
powder. 

When one considers that an ordinary 
two hundred horse power boiler contains 
as much energy as one half a ton or 
more of gunpowder, one can more easily 
understand how the explosion of a fire 
tube boiler on the steamer “Sultana” re- 
sulted in a loss of life of 1,238 persons, 
or the explosion of water tube boilers 
at Mobile, Ala., destroyed property val- 
ued at $100,000. 

Inspections 

The inspections of the boiler insurance 
companies have been a safeguard_of life 
and property in the power plants of the 
nation for more than half a century. 
Boiler inspections by the insurance com- 





Photo by Blank & Stoller 
W. R. C. CORSON 
President, Hartford Steam Boiler 


panies were the earliest efforts in the 
“safety first” movement in this country. 

The inspectors visit the plants at inter- 
vals throughout the year. After don- 
ning uniforms specially made for the 
work, they crawl through the boilers and 
their setting, carefully examining all ac- 
cessible parts. On one or more of these 
trips the inspectors visit the plant while 
the boiler is in operation, and make an 











Nothing Left After This Explosion 


x 


examination of it and its appliances while 
it is under pressure. By these examirfa- 
tions of the risk insured, boiler insur- 
ance inspectors have prevented many ex- 
plosions; and by discovering the defects 
before they became: dangerous they have 
prevented accidents which would have 
caused prolonged shut downs with con- 
sequent loss of profits and loss of life. 

After the inspection has been made, 
the company sends a report which shows 
conditions that the inspector discovered 
and: also’ gives advice as to the proper 
manner of making repairs or changes 
recommended. 

Policy holders have found that the 
economies. effected as the result of ad- 
vice given by inspectors, have in a few 
months paid for many years of boiler in- 
surance. The mere fact that the inspec- 
tor visits the plant at intervals is an in- 
centive‘to the engineers to maintain the 
plant in better condition. The plant en- 
gineers know that the owner will receive 
a report ‘of the conditions which the in- 
spector. discovers, and this prompts them 
to keep the plant‘in such shape that the 
report will be as good as possible. This 
means dollars to the owner. In a great 
many cases where the inspector calls at- 
tention to small leaks, and other minor 
defects, they can be corrected in a few 
moments of the engineer’s time, whereas 
if they were neglected, they might make 
expensive repairs necessary within a few 
months. Inspectors'are very often able 
to suggest small changes in the setting 
or in the operation of the boilers which 
will result in a saving of much fuel. 
The, inspector has only to save the as- 
sured a shovelful or two of coal a day 
in order to make.the saving pay for the 
insurance on the boiler. 


Advice for Policyholders Always 
Available 

As the cost of fuel and power main- 
tenance has been but a small proportion 
of the cost of finished products, perhaps 
owners have not given sufficient atten- 
tion to the most efficient operation of 
their power plants. Higher costs now 
make this a more important matter and 
many policy holders find the advice of 
the boiler inspector a valuable help in 
securing better conditions; and power- 
house attendants respond cordially to 
practical suggestions. 

A policy holder is urged to come to the 
company at any time for advice about his 
steam plant; and he has the satisfaction 
of knowing thatthe advice which he re- 


-~Air- Explosion 





In A-New England Plant 


ceives comes from the highest authority 
in the country. 


The Policy 


The boiler policy covers the direct 
damage which a boiler explosion causes 
to property, including the boiler itself, 
buildings, stock, machinery, etc., and in 
addition it covers the assured’s liability 
for the damage done to adjacent prop- 
erty. It can be extended to include also 
indemnity for stoppage of production, 
rents, etc., and also consequential loss 
from the spoiling of materials through 
lack of power, heat or refrigeration. 

When desired it will cover also liabil- 
ity for damages or compensation for 
death or injury of employes (if. such cov- 
erage is not presented by local work- 
men’s compensation laws) and _ liability 
for death and injury of persons not em- 
ployed by the assured. 

Such a policy is regarded by many as 
even more important than fire insurance, 
for a fire can be checked or extinguished 
but a boiler explosion causes instantane- 
ous damage to the extent of thousands 
of dollars. The policy is a multiple in- 
demnity form under: which the amount 
paid for one loss is not deducted from 
the face of the policy. the full amount 
being continued in force for future 
losses. A direct damage policy should 
be large enough to cover the present 
worth of all propertv within range of an 
explosicn with a liberal allowance for 
personal injuries and deaths. 

One can appreciate the sense of satis- 
faction it must give the managing off- 
cers of a business to be able to advise 
their directors that they have provided 
the measure for safety that a boiler in- 
surance company takes for the preven- 
tion of an explosion. The maiming and 
killing of human beings through causes 
which could have been foreseen and 
avoided if intelligent efforts had been 
made to discover them, is a fearful thing. 
It is also a serious economic waste. One 
of the most valuable assets of anv manu- 
facturer is the knowledge of his business 
possessed by skilled employes, and an 
explosion which would result in the death 
of any of them would seriously cripnle 
the organization. A few cents ner day 
invested in a boiler insurance policv may 
-mean the preservation of a_ profitable 
business. 

Steam boiler policies are carried by the 
largest concerns in the world, concerns 
employing the most talented engineers 
obtainable. thus proving that the service 
of boiler inspection and insurance com- 
panies is an asset to any power plant. 

Boiler explosions will occur in spite of 
all precautions; and steam boiler poli- 
¢ies have paid millions of dollars for the 
damage which explosions have caused to 
the property of its assured and the ner- 


“sons and property of others for which 


the assured were liable. 
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The Policy With The Widest Appeal 


Nearly Everyone is a Prospect of One or Another of the Countless Different Forms of Inland Marine or 
Transportation Covers; What an Agent Can Place With a Single Store-Owner or Head of Family 


By A. WESLEY BARTHELMES, Manager, Inland Marine Department, America Fore Companies 


The up-to-the-minute insurance agen- 
cy of today is not unlike the old-fash- 
ioned general store of yesterday in many 
respects. The general store supplied the 
town-folk with the necessities of life— 
everything from flour and cornmeal to 
clothes-pins and soothing syrup. The 
progressive insurance agency today is 
equipped to furnish its customers with 
expert counsel and service in all of many 
lines of cover facilities for which are 
provided by the companies it represents. 
Unless an agent’s plant is so organized 
he is simply inviting a more alert com- 
petitor to gain an entering wedge to a 
customer’s business through the sale of 
some side-line policy or other unusual 
form of cover thus endangering his other 
interests with the assured. 

Mr. Average Agent used to confine his 
activities to the old staple lines, chiefly 


fire insurance and in a more or less lim- 
ited way, automobile and casualty lines. 


§ He will also dabble now and then with 


an inland marine risk when such busi- 
ness finds its way into his office unso- 
licited. Of course, this is not the case 
in the larger cities for here we find regu- 
larly established departments in charge 
of experienced specialists for the conduct 
of the so-called side-line business. To 
these latter agents the value of pushing 
the side-lines, foremost among which are 
the inland marine covers, need not be 


a material increase in his commission in- 
come during the coming year. The best 
way to accomplish this is through the 





Bachrach 


A. W. BARTHELMES 


medium of inland transportation sales. 
expounded. 
Surely, every fire agent would welcome 


Inland marine production possibilities are 
all about us and the surprising fact is 
that we don’t have to look beyond the 
present policyholders in other lines on an 
agent’s books. There isn’t an individual 
or firm that hasn’t need for the protec- 
tion afforded by one or more of the in- 
land forms of policies. Let us take, for 
example, Mr. Smith of Springhampton 
for whom Mr. Average Agent has writ- 
ten fire insurance on residence and the 
usual cover on Smith’s automobile for 
years. 

The popular personal effects floater, if 
the benefits to be derived from the pos- 
session of such a policy are properly 
explained can be easily sold to cover the 
wearing apparel, jewelry, furs, sports- 
men’s equipment, etc., owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and any unmarried chil- 
dren permanently residing with them 
against fire, theft, and transportation 
risks in practically all situations outside 
of the permanent abode. This would in- 
clude cover in laundries, tailor shops, 
country clubs, gymnasiums, hotels, res- 
taurants, ballrooms, etc. as well as dur- 
ing transportation. Likewise a _ special 
golfer’s equipment policy can be sold to 
cover the assured’s golf clubs and simi- 
lar equipment against fire and transpor- 
tation losses during transit or in country 
clubs and elsewhere excepting the as- 
sured’s residence. The cost for this lat- 
ter protection is indeed trifling, being 
only $1.70 per annum for the standard 
$100 policy amount. 

Policies For Every Occasion 
Next we find that Mrs. Smith has a 


valuable violin and we immediately think 
of the “All Risks” musical instruments 
policy. Mr. Smith has a fine collection 
of valuable paintings by the old masters 
and the “All Risk” fine arts policy sug- 
gests itself. Miss Smith’s marriage to 
Bill Jones takes place shortly and it 
won’t take much salesmanship to put 
across a wedding present policy. Also, 
another tourist policy can be sold to this 
pair to cover them on their contemplated 
trip to nearby or distant places as their 
fancy may lead them. 

If we want to carry on a bit further 
we find that Mr. Smith is president of 
the well-known Smith-Chandler Depart- 
ment Store which does a very sizable 
business with householders throughout - 
the county. Merchandise is constantly 
coming to them from manufacturers 
everywhere by railroad, coastwise steam- 
er, express and licensed public truck- 
men, and as these goods are bought 
F. O. B. point of shipment it is impera- 
tive that the Smith-Chandler people pro- 
tect themselves by taking out an annual 
transportation floater to cover such 
movements against all the hazards and 
dangers of transportation and navigation. 
Local deliveries to customers are made 
on the assured’s own fleet of trucks 
while the express or parcel post serv- 
ices are employed for the dispatch of 
shipments destined to more distant 
points. The annual motor truck mer- 
chandise floater will fill the bill nicely 
on shipments by the assured’s own trucks 
and the “All Risks” express and parcel 
post policies are particularly adapted to 
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protection of shipments sent by these 
modes of conveyance. 


Horse And Wagon Floater 


The insured finds the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle highly economical for collections 
and deliveries within the city limits. 
This gives Mr. Agent the opportunity 
to sell a horse and wagon floater policy. 
This contract provides a broader cover 
on horses, wagons, harness, food, etc. 
than is obtainable under a straight fire 
policy and usually at no greater cost. 
Also being a “floater” covering in all 
situations within the territorial limits of 
United States and Canada any changes 
in the location of the insured’s stable 
during the life of the policy are auto- 
matically provided for although, as a 
rule, advices of such changes are for- 
warded to the underwriters as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable. 

The majority of sales made by the 
furniture and radio department of this 
store are on the so-called deferred pay- 
ment plan. As only a nominal deposit 
is required upon delivery of goods to 
purchaser it behooves the assured to pro 
tect their interest in the merchandise as 
represented by unpaid balances by tak- 
ing out a blanket instalment sales policy. 
This contract covers the insured mer- 
chandise during transportation by con- 
veyances from the assured’s place of 
business to purchaser’s home and there- 
after in customer’s residence until pay- 
ments are completed, or the conditional 
sale agreement otherwise terminated. 
Fire, lighting, windstorm, cyclone, tor- 
nado, and flood are the perils insured 
against including collision, overturning 
and/or derailment of conveyance and 
marine perils on ferries during transpor- 
tation. 

When one considers the vast number 
of household articles now being sold on 
time payments it is not difficult to per- 
ceive the volume of premium to be de- 
rived from this class of policy alone. 
Furniture, radios, pianos, vacuum clean- 
ers, sewing machines, washing machines, 
mangles, frigidaires, oil burners, and 
many others will be readily recognized as 
articles commonly sold on this basis. 


Commercial Travelers’ Policies 


Mr. Chandler, we learn is also inter- 
ested in a jobbing house handling ladies’ 
and men’s clothing and dry goods. This 
concern employs five or six salesmen in 
the charge or control of whom are sam- 
ples of merchandise of considerable 
value. This firm exercises extreme care 
in maintaining complete insurance pro- 
tection of their stock while on their 
premises and appreciate that proper cov- 
erage of their highly valued samples 
while in transit and in other situations 
customary to their trade outside of their 
place of business is of supreme impor- 
tance to them. Such an attitude on the 
part of the prospect makes the sale of 
the commercial travelers policy a simple 
operation, while Mr. Agent is negotiating 
the salesmen’s floater sale he lands a 
personal effects floater for each of these 
traveling representatives thus adding 
even more real commission dollars to 
that already accumulated through the 
sale of inland floater policies to this one 
original connection. 

By this time our good agent is thor- 
oughly imbued with enthusiasm for more 
inland marine production. A household 
furniture or residence burglary policy 
is sent in by a migrating householder for 
transfer to a new address and he capi- 
talizes the opportunity to sell a trip 
transit policy. This property will move 
over motor truck, railroad, or steamship 
lines, enroute to destination and the trip 
transit contract provides protection 
against the many hazards jeopardizing 
the safety of this property during trans- 
portation and beyond the owner’s con- 
trol. 

Privilege is granted the assured to ac- 
cept released bills of lading from car- 
riers and the resultant saving in freight 
charges thus accruing to the benefit of 
the policyholder more than offsets the 
premium assessed for this cover. In ad- 
dition to furniture shipments, approved 
goods of every description being trans- 


ported from one point to another in the 
United States and Canada is a subject 
for trip transit protection. This is one 
form of policy every agent has occasion 
to sell frequently and because delivery 
of policy is usually required before com- 
mencement of trip he should be equipped 
to immediately issue these policies in 
his own cffice. 
Registered Mail Insurance 

Registered mail insurance is univer- 
sally recognized by banks and _ invest- 
ment houses as the only method by 
which full indemnity is assured in the 
event of loss of securities, currency, etc., 
shipped in this fashion. The limits of 
liability assumed by the post office to- 
gether with the charges therefor are: 
indemnity not exceeding $50.00—fee 15 
cents; indemnity $50.01 to $100.00—fee 
ZU cents. . 

Were it not for private insurance 
available to every shipper the tremen- 
dous amount of registered mail matter 
sent out daily by financial houses would 
be virtually without protection. As it is 
the companies writing this class of cover 
are in a position to accept practically 
unlimited amounts of liability on any one 
shipment and at rates ranging from five 
cents to thirty or forty cents per thou- 
sand dollars of value shipped depending 
upon the size of the cities or towns at 
points of shipment and destination as 
well as the distance between these 
places. While the individual premium 
in this class is small the regularity and 
volume of these shipments are such that 
these premiums aggregate very pleasing 
sums during the course of a month and 
as the conipany undertakes the handling 
of all details associated with the billing 


and collection of premiums, the agent 
merely sits back and cashes the semi- 
yearly commission checks sent to him 
by the home office. Easy money, these 
registered mail commissions! 

Bailee’s customer’s policies appeal 
strongly to laundries, and cleaning and 
dye-houses because of the broad cover 
afforded on laundry bundles, carpets, 
rugs, portiers, etc., continuously from 
the time such property is collected at 
customers’ homes in transit to bailees’ 
premises, while there undergoing cleans- 
ing process and until delivered back to 
original repositories. There are plenty of 
prospects for this form in every town 
and any effort expended in the active 
solicitation of this business will bring 
worth-while returns. 

Contractor’s Equipment Policy 


The local contractor will be vitally in- 
terested in the contractor’s equipment 
policy especially designed to cover steam 
shovels, cranes, etc., in all situations, 
against risks of fire, collision, and over- 
turning. A single machine will usually 
approximate $10000 in value and at an 
average premium of $200 to $250 per unit 
any agent can develop a very gratifying 
premium volume by concentrating his 
selling endeavors on this form for a 
period. 


Another inland policy, a comparatively 
new one, is the side-track contract. In- 
dustrial concerns and others sign a so- 
called side-track agreement with the rail- 
road company at the time spur-track to 
assured’s plant is installed whereby they 
are held liable for loss or damage to 
rolling stock while on the railroad sid- 
ing, after uncoupling. from locomotive. 


—— 


The side-track policy provides full jp. 


demnity in the event of freight cars 
burning up while at plant owher’s risk 
It is apparent that few lessees realize 
their responsibility to railroad companies 
in this regard under side-track leases to 
which they are parties. And so we 
could continue to state new sources of 
inland marine revenue interminably. 

In certain other classes of insurance 
we find that the field has been pretty 
well covered, is highly competitive and 
each new line acquired means that an 
other agent somewhere has lost the same 
piece of business. On the other hand, the 
development of the inland marine lines 
has only begun and the greater part of 
the increase in business enjoyed by the 
companies each year is actually “cre. 
ated.” By this, I mean that floater poli- 
cies are regularly sold to business houses 
and individuals previously uninsured op 
these lines, also to those shippers to 
whom the limited bills of lading and 
other receipts issued by carriers have 
been the only known form of protec. 
tion. Business so acquired is of the sort 
that constructively develops the inland 
transportation lines as a class and is 
much more satisfactory to company and 
agent alike than the competition encoun 
tered in other lines of insurance where 


the saturation point has been reached,| 


The present day agent can no longer 
afford to remain indifferent toward these 
demanded forms of cover. The general 
store principle prevails! Facilities for 
handling all lines must necessarily be 
maintained by every agent if a client’ 
insurance requirements are to be met in 


every particular. The customer shall be 


served! 














Safety Parade In Hartford 
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The Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
co-operating with other civic organiza- 
tions in that city, recently staged a safe- 
ty parade and the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. agreed to do its share 
in pointing out the ever-increasing im- 
portance of careful driving. 

The whole story was told in a few 
words. A sign on the first exhibit which 
consisted of a badly smashed sedan read: 
“What’s more they were ‘expert driv- 
ers’” The wreck was towed by the 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. ser- 
vice ‘car. 


Exhibit No. 2 was a float arranged on 
a trailer and surmounted by a sign that 
read: “Now! Here they are.” On this 
float was one patient on a cot, another 
in a wheel chair, a doctor and three most 
attractive nurses. 


The gentleman on the cot was no 
gentleman at all—nothing but a dummy. 
But the patient in the wheel chair was 
Henry Tyler, of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co. garage. The surgeon 
on the job was Edward M. Sheridan, of 


the claims department, and the nurst 
were (from left to right in the abot 
photograph) Miss Beatrice Phenix, Mis 
Helen Dunn and Miss Ella Clark, 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemmlll 
Co.’s surety department. The float w# 
arranged by O. V. Matthews, supeti™ 
tendent of the automobile engineetil 
department. : 
The photograph, which was taken ® 
front of the Connecticut State Libra! 
at Hartford will serve as a pattern 
agents who may be interested in * 
ranging similar exhibits in their 
towns. 
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